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To be helpful—in research, 
in quality and uniformity of 
product, in prompt, depend- 
able deliveries, in correct, 
reasonable prices —in short 
to be helpful to our customers 
and to the public in every 
mining, manufacturing, and 
business endeavor has been 
the ideal of The New Jersey 
Zinc Company for seventy- 
five years. 





The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
160 Front Street, New York City 


PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO + CLEVELAND 


Mineral Point Zinc Company -: The NewJersey Zinc Sales Co. 
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This Is the Paint Conventions Extra 


To facilitate the publication of our 
regular issues, we publish this extra 
number of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter for the convenience of our 
readers who, we feel sure, desire to get 
in one issue a full account of the several 
Chicago conventions of national or- 
ganizations in the paint industry. A 
copy of this extra edition is being 
mailed to every subscriber without ad- 
ditional charge, as a part of the valu- 
able Reporter Service. 

This issue contains the full official 
stenographic report of the N.P.,O.&V. 
A. meeting, with complete text of all 
reports and addresses. It also contains 
comprehensive reports of the P.M.A. 
of U.S., N.V.M.A. and F.P.P.C. con- 
ventions and the various group meet- 
ings which took place during the in- 
dustry’s big week. Portraits of the 
newly elected officers and of others 
who participated prominently in the 
several meetings are included. 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
Chicago, October 17 to 19, 1923 


In paint and varnish history the Chicago con- 
vention of 1923 will be recorded as the greatest 
meeting in the industry up to that year. In 
point of attendance it was the largest conven- 
tion, almost 900 having registered just previous 
to the banquet which closed the gathering on 
Friday night. In constructive work, in intense 
interest in the business sessions of the three ma- 
jor organizations represented, the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the complete and elaborate arrange- 
ments for the entertainment and comfort of the 
members of these organizations and their friends, 
the Chicago convention set a high mark. There 
was nothing left undone that could have been 
done to add to the pleasure and full enjoyment 
of those in attendance. To the Chicago club and 
to Harvey G. Edwards, chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements, the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the entire organization will go out in full 
measure. 

The painstaking attention to detail in the prep- 
aration for the business sessions, making the 
convention run smoothly along, reflected great 
credit on President Atwood and his able associate, 
George V. Horgan, secretary of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. There was no de- 
lay and no hitch in the carrying forward, day 
after day, the work that had been so carefully 
planned and outlined. 


Probably the outstanding subject that was con- 





Norris B. Gregg, the new president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, was born in St. 
Louis, November 8, 1856. He attended public school in 
that city and later entered Washington University and 
upon leaving there took up employment with the South- 
ern White Lead Company in his home city. On his 
twenty-fourth birthday Mr. Gregg became the secretary 
of the Mound City Paint & Color Co., and eight years 
later, in 1888, was made president. He held that office 
until 1917, when he resigned and joined the executive 








(¢) Drake Studio, Chicago 
Norris B. Gregg 
New N. P., O. & V. A. President 


staff of the National Lead Company as a vice-president, 
which position he now holds. 

_ From the time Mr, Gregg left college he has taken an 
important part in paint trade activities. He was the 
first secretary of the St. Louis Paint and Oil Club and 
later became its president. In 1904, Mr. Gregg was 
elected president of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and for fifteen years he has 
held the chairmanship and is still chairman of the co- 
operative educational bureau of the paint and varnish 


stantly in the minds of those who were thinking 
and speaking along constructive lines was that of 
extending the painting season. It was the sub- 
ject that was considered in many groups, in com- 
mittee meetings, in the discussions of the national 
advertising plan, in the work of the educational 
bureau. It reached a high point in the interest of 
the convention when it was presented in a formal 
address by President Rubins of the International 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators. 
The importance of the subject was set forth in an 
address by Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of the Na- 
tional “Save the Surface’”’ Campaign. 

In the selection of the chief officers for the 
three associations—Norris B. Gregg, New York, 
for president of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association; Charles J. Roh, Newark, N. J., 
for president of the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and L. P. Moore, New York, 
for president of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States—the general convic- 
tion is expressed that the industry has been most 
fortunate in bringing these men into the active 
leadership in association work. With his years 
as chairman of the educational bureau, with his 
long years of activity in the industry as a whole, 
President Gregg comes to the direction of the 
larger organization well equipped for his work. 


” 


“In the Public Service,” the slogan of the con- 
vention, expressed the spirit of the meeting. It 
was a great convention of a great industry, 
called together to give and receive advice, to pro- 
mote the well being and advancement of these 
organizations “In the Public Service.” 


manufacturers’ association. He is also a member of 
their flax development committee. 

During the construction period of the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis, Mr. Gregg served as a member of its board 
of directors and was one of the three directors respon- 
sible for the building and operation of the fair. He 
was the director of the division of concessions and 
admissions. 

Mr. Gregg and his wife reside at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York. They have one son, 
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Gloss 


single specialty is reducing 
the stock of thousands of dealers 


a the store of a large paint dealer several 

days ago came a practical-looking little man. 
He belonged undeniably to those millions of 
home owners who do the “small jobs around the 
place” themselves. 


“I want an enamel for the woodwork of my 
house,” he said. “White. And I want something 
I can put on easily myself — something that 
doesn’t take three or four coats, either.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the dealer. “Barreled Sunlight.” 

Half an hour later the owner of a department 
store entered. 

“T’ve got a real paint job on my hands,” he ex- 
plained. “I want a white paint that will reflect the 
light, and I want a smooth washable finish that 
won't need another coat to cover up the dirt in a 
year’s time. Now don’t recommend expensive 
enamel!” 

“No, sir,” said the dealer. “Barreled Sunlight.” 


Barreled 


The advantages of a smocth, lustrous finish— 
the ease of application and covering power of an 
oil paint—price that permits its use in every type 
of interior—and a guarantee that insures satis- 
faction— 


These are the reasons why the use of Barreled 
Sunlight, the Rice Process White, is becoming 
universal today—and why dealers are finding that 
this single. specialty is enabling them to reduce 
their stock and increase turnover. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from half- 
pint to five gallon size—barrels and half-barrels. 
Sample can sent on request. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices : 
9 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. St. John, N. B. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 


Distributors in all principal cities of the U. 8. A. 


Sunlight 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
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The New Official Family 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—L. C. DeMerrall MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL—W. B. Hard- 
BUFFALO—A. S. Butler castle 
NEW YORK—Wn. E. Collins MOBILE—K. A. Jetmundson 


President 
NORRIS B. GREGG, New York 


Zone Vice-Presidents 
Southern Zone 


GEORGE W. WEST, Atlanta, Ga. 


Canada 
F. J. PENBERTHY, Toronto 
Western Zone 


C. R. ROOT, Los Angeles 


Central Zone 
E. C. CURRIER, Sioux City 
Eastern Zone 


J. B. LORD, Boston 


Treasurer 
D. W. FIGGIS, New York City 
Board of Directors 
Representing Affiliated Clubs 


ATLANTA—A. P. Tripod 
BALTIMORE—Frank A. Warner 
BIRMINGHAM—W. A. Curril 





NEBRASKA—J. Dwight Evans 


CHATTANOOGA—P. D. Moross NEW ENGLAND—Charles S. Robbins 


CHICAGO 





John E, 


Thomas NEW ORLEANS—P. J. Devlin 


CLEVELAND—H. O. Gibson NEW YORK—H. D. Ruhm 
CINCINNATI—W. H. Crawford PHILADELPHIA—Rushton Marot 


COLORADO—H. M. 


PITTSBURGH—L. C. Sadd 


Bart = " 
SES PORTLAND (ME.)—Theodore B. Fobes 


COLUMBUS—R. S. McKay PORTLAND (Ore.)—C. E. Collins 


DALLAS—J. J. Twad 
DAYTON 





4s 


dell PUGET SOUND (Seattle)—M. M. 


James Irvin Sullenger 


DETROIT—H. S. Boutell RICHMOND—R. McC. Bullington 


DULUTH—Frank W 


. Beatty ROCHESTER 





Matthew Swan 


FORT WORTH—E. C. Burk ST. JIS—J. V 

SAN FRANCISCO—L. W. Wolcott SAVANNAHA_R. Secs 
HOUSTON—C. B. Horne TERRE HAUTE—G. W. Fredericks 
INDIANAPOLIS—William Lilly TOLEDO—Fred E. Pile 

JACKSON VILLE—H. C. Buckland UTAH—Dave Peterson 

KANSAS CITY—Chas. R. Cook WASHINGTON, D. C.—John E. Moore 


LOS ANGELES—H. 
LOUISVILLE—J. F. 


A. Hendrickson WICHITA—A. H. Parrott 
Kurfess Representing Individual Members 


MEMPHIS—R. H. Lohmar PROVIDENCE—Herbert W. Rice 
MILWAUKEE—Walter F. Marks MONTREAL—Walter Ramsey . 


Stenographic Report of the Convention 


Wednesday, 


First Session: We 


Former President George E. Watson 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association occupied the chair at the 
opening session of the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the association Wednesday 
evening. The session was convened at 
9 o'clock. 

Chairman Watson: We are met here 
for the open proceedings of what prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting and 
instructive conventions that this associa- 
tion has ever held, and it seems quite 
fitting that we should ask the Divine guid- 
ance in our deliberations. I will ask you 
to all rise while the Reverend John Tim- 
othy Stone invokes the Divine blessing. 

Reverend Stone: Me. President, may I 
say this before I invoke the Divine bless- 
ing? It is certainly worthy of thought 
that in this American nation, in this en- 
tire land, including Canada, all conven- 
tions throughout the country today, rep- 
resenting the leading industries of the 
country, having such mottoes as you have 
here, are recognizing at the beginning of 
theie service the place of Almighty God, 
and it is gratifying to recognize that the 
spirit in these nations is identified with 
the Omnipotent. 

Almighty God, we are grateful that in 
the opening of this great convention, 
where honest men and women are seek- 
ing to do their work in the interest of the 
public welfare, that we recognize together 
the place Thou hast in our nation. 

Oh, God, as the people of the southern 
great country, in the South American por- 
tion of this globe were said to have gone 
first to those shores for gold, and as it is 
said the people of the North American 
section came here first that they might 
find freedom to worship God, Thou hast, 
oh God, revealed the distinction, and we 
pray that that great southern hemisphere 
may realize as the days progress more 
and more as they are beginning to realize 
the place of God in commercial life and 
the place of God in the relationship of 
our fellowmen. 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for our land. We thank Thee that Thy 
name is honored. We thank Thee that no 
spirit of competition or self-contrivance, 
one against another, has driven us against 
the great purpose of working for the 
people with our own heart and hand and 
brains to work out a better we'fare for 
our nation and all the people thereof, and 
we ask Thee, oh God, at the very begin- 
ning of this convention that Thy _ spirit 
may control the purpose and make the 
motives of all that we may be better citi- 
zens, that we may be better business men, 
that we may be better fathers, that we 
may have better homes, that our nation 
may be true to the standard which the 
Master of Men revealed and incarnated 
in human life, and thus we ask Thy 
blessing on the assemblies of this confer- 
ence. We ask it in the Mastee’s name. 
Amen. 

Chairman Watson: The organization 
of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
Chicago antedates the organization of the 
national association by several years. In 
fact, the records show that as far back 
as 1854 there was some sort of an or- 
ganization here in Chicago of people who 
were in the paint and kindred interests. 
But we have no record of what they did 
at that time. There was no Sherman act 
for them to bother with. . i 

The present club was organized in 1896. 
I remember that date very well because 
my wife and I organized on the same 
date. John Wadsworth, W. H. Andrews 
and myself came to Chicago in 1896. Mr. 
Wadsworth had been a member of the 
New England club and was a great be- 
liever in organization. Shortly after we 
arrived here he called the paint people 
together and organized the Chicago Paint 
Club. . 

We have been very fortunate in hav- 
ing a very fine set of men as officers of 
the Chicago Paint Club from the begin- 
ning. My earliest recollection of the pres- 
ent incumbent of that office is back a few 
years ago when the Chicago club gave 
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a Negro minstrel performance and he 
masqueraded as ‘“‘Mr. Prussian Blue,” and 
sang that beautiful nursery ballad “Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll, You Great Big Beau- 
tiful Doll,” and brought down the house. 

It may also interest you to know that 
our general chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee; Harvey Edwards, and 
our dignified chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, John N. Welter, came into the 
limelight on that same occasion. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to 
you John E. Thomas, president. of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Chicago. 


Greetings from Chicago 


Mr. Thomas :—As its president, and in 
behalf of the Chicago Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, I take great pleasure in ex- 
tending to you a most hearty and cordial 
welcome to our city. It is very gratify- 
ing to us to feel that you should have 
chosen Chicago for this convention. We, 
of course, admit the many advantages 
of Chicago as a convention city. Its loca- 
tion, in the first place, renders it easy to 
reach from all parts of the country. It 
offers many opportunities for pleasure, for 
recreation and instruction, with its won- 
decful chain of boulevards and parks, its 
great institutions, its shops, and, above 
all, its very good government. It makes 
an ideal place to hold a convention and 
we trust that the hours you spend with 
us will be so full of happiness that your 
thoughts will ever turn to a desire to 
come again. 

The members of the Chicago club have 
been looking forward with eager antici- 
pation to the coming of this convention, 
which each year grows in numbecs and 
strength, as well as in its usefulness to 
the industry and the public at large. The 
meeting together of all the more im- 
portant paint and varnish manufacturers 
and jobbers in constructive counsel has 





undoubtedly placed our industry and our coy E yery c , - 
product on the highest pesathis plane. It eaieh thie aasdinten nen friend. 
has been the means of ironing out real ship? ; ae oe 

and imaginary difficulties and has brought It is at such meetings as these, where 
us ina close brotherhood of earnest men we gather together see and experience 
working tdégether for a great cause, and the better side of life, learn to know one 


ae d believe today represents a great another better so as to cultivate ever- 
ictory. lasting friendships, so I feel this is an 
One of the greatest inspirations to these Organization of friends. Why do you 


happy conditions is the presence of the Come to these conventions? I imagine 
ladies, without whom these conventions Most of you look forward to this one 
would be most incomplete, if not impos- @4ffair as a place where you can shake 
sible, and this calls to my mind the words hands and get a friendly smile. That is 
of that great poet, Tom Moore, who pleas- friendship. It is the most potent force 


antly remarked: in business, 
Vissitinn Gur tondane aa we will Another definition of friendship is given 
is Woman, women Teles on util, -. by our old friend and American poet, 
oer ‘ = > > S . 
But her rule is crowned with love, and ~°®*" sonst, when he sayw: 
her scepter is encouragement; without A friend is one who takes your hand 
her there would be no home, there would And talks a speech you understand. 
be no happiness, there would be no de- He's partly kindness, partly mirth, 
sire nor incentive to carry on. She is our Paithful, unfaltering in yous worth. 


He's first to cheer you on success 


silent partner—not too silent—but we ac- And last to leave you in dis : 
knowledge her great power to hold and A friend ‘s faithful Tee — 
bind us together for better and greater In short, old friend, he’s just like you 


deeds. And so I vant 

The Entertainment Committee has welcome we extead te woe ie eee 
toiled without ceasing in preparing for jis one such as we could give only to : 
you a program which from point of in- very best friends And may we ak 
terest and entertainment will, I believe, cherish these friends and friendships as 
remain fixed in your minds for many the brightest spots in our lives OF SF 


years to coni= as a standard of entertain- Chairman Watson:—During the past 
ment. mee ae Dae SURE aaee and two weeks Chicago has been celebrating 
nothing has been slighted. two very important events in her history. 


I want to touch for just a moment upon October 9 we celebrated the fifty-second 
a subject which is very near and dear to anniversary of the great Chicago fire in 
my heart, and I think it is most appro- 1871, which practically wiped Chicago off 
priate for a meeting such as this. That the map, and October 9 is known as “Chi- 
is friendliness in business. Friendship cago Day.” It commemorates not only 
Aristotle defined as “One soul abiding in the fire, but commemorates the World’s 
two bodies.” And the world has not Columbian Exposition, which was held in 
changed very greatly since his time. Al] 1893, thirty years ago. 
the fruits of friendship spring from the While Chicago was incorporated as a 
roots of influence, and influence, in the city in, I think, 1837, most of us look 
main, is but the impress of our real char- upon Chicago from the time of the World’s 
acters upon the life of others. As time Fair—some few from the time of the fire 
in its rapid flight moves swiftly on, each -—-because shortly after the World’s Fair 
year marking another milestone in the there was incorporated the Chicago Plan 
eycle of life, we find ourselves uncon- Commission, which laid out the future 
sciously drawing closer to our hearts with plans for the development of the city, and 
hoops of steel the friends and friendships all the improvements which have been 
of years gone by. If a strict and careful made since that time have been made 
analysis were made, would we not dis- along that line. 

Shortly after the fire, Joseph Medill, 
who was the editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, was elected Mayor of Chicago. His 
inaugural address spoke these words: 

Pining and lamentation are unheard of in 
our midst, but hope and cheerfulness are every- 
where. All are inspired with an ambition to 
prove to the world that they are worthy of 
sympathy, confidence and assistance, and to 
show how bravely they can encounter disaster 
and quickly repair losses, and rise to even 
higher rank among the greatest cities of the 
world, Happily there is that left which fire 
cannot consume—habits of industry, self-re- 
liance, personality, integrity, business aptitude, 
mechanical skill—an incompa:table aggregation 
of attributes which will, under free institutions, 
good government and the blessing of Provi- 
dence, place us so that all losses will be soon 
repaid and prosperity greater than we ever 
dreamed of will be achieved in a period so 
brief that the rise will astonish mankind even 
more than the fall of Chicago. 

Truly those were pathetic words. We 
had hoped to have with us this evening 
the Honorable Mayor Dever, but on ac- 
count of the arrival of the Honorable 
Lloyd George of England his time has 
been taken up to such an extent that he 
was unable to be present. In introducing 
the gentleman who has come to represent 
the city of Chicago, I want to recall one 
incident. 

I remember at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Chicago Paint Club we had 
only about twenty or twenty-five mem- 
bers. After a few years some of them 
began to lose interest in the association, 
and I recall one dinner at which there 
were covers laid for about thirty and my 
recollection is that there were seven there. 
We discussed pro and con whether it 
would be best to abandon the Chicago 
Paint Club, but we all decided that we 
wee — try and keep it alive and we 
- é all agreed to come to the next dinner and 
(c) Drake Studio, Chicago pring another gentleman with us. 

One of the gentlemen was acquainted 


New Executive Board with the corporation counsel of the city 
Top Row:—E. C. Currier, Central Zone Vice-President; J. B. Lord, Eastern Zone Vice- of Chicago. He was a very good friend 


President; F. J. Penberthy, Canadian Zone 
Bottom Row: 
G. V. Horgan, Secretary. 





Vice-President. of his, and so he offered to go and get 


L. R. Atwood, Last previous President; N. B. Gregg, President; him and have him come to our next 


meeting as the principal speaker. He 
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American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN _OF TIN PLATE - BLACK i GALVANIZED BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON + FIBRE 


4 save all” Pt : 


Team-work 


N the Paint and Varnish industry, which con- 
cerns in its various branches almost every living 
being, team-work includes a multitude of activities. 


One of them that naturally occurs to us is team- 
work between container and contents, between 
your product and your package. 


Containers should protect, advertise, and identify 
their contents. Complete co-operation— perfect 
team-work —requires the maximum possible ful- 
fillment of these three functions. This team-work 
has a lot to do with sales. 


It is our business to furnish paint and varnish cans 
fit to co-operate fully with your products. That 
form of team-work is an important part of our 
contribution toward doubling the industry. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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came and was a ight jolly good fellow 
and livened up the meeting in good shape. 
At that time they were agitating paint- 
ing the lamp posts of Chicago. I remem- 
ber there was discussion as to what color 
they should be painted. I will leave it to 
you what color they suggested, but it 
seems very fitting that at this meeting, 
nearly thirty years after, we should have 
the first assistant corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago to welcome you in 
behalf of the city, and I take great pleas- 


ute in introducing Frank M. Padden, the 
first assistant corporation counsel of 
Chicago. 


Chicago’s Official Welcome 


Frank M. Padden:—I am very sorry 
that the report had to be made to you 
this evening that Mayor Dever could not 
be here with you. You will understand, 
of course, that the presence of a distin- 
guished guest from a foreign land re- 
quires that the chief executive of the city 
shall be with him as much as possible 
during his stay here. So the mayor found 
it impossible to be here. He asked me 
to come over to welcome you to the city, 
to say he was glad to have you here, and 
to express his regrets at his inability to 
be present. 


I consider it for myself an honor to ad- 
dress this distinguished audience. I 
know that in your disappointment I will 
have to ask your indulgence. I don’t 
know anything about the business you 
are in, although I do feel a sort of kin- 
ship with you after looking at the motto 
that is over the platform here tonight. 
You claim to be in the public service. 
Well, I, too, am in the public service, so 
to that extent at least I claim kinship 
with the paint, oil and varnish people of 


the United States. 
Some one has mentioned here this 
evening that the city of Chicago is a 


great convention city. It is a great con- 
vention city, not only because of the 
facilities we have here for entertainment 
of our guests, but because the city is a 
place well worthy of a visit, and I hope 
that before you go away, those of you 
who are strangers in our town, you will 
take advantage of the facilities offered 
and that you will learn what Chicago has 
here. If you will traverse our boulevards, 
if you will visit our public parks, if you 
will pass down Michigan avenue from 
Park row to the Wrigley building and 
behold there what I believe to be the 
greatest artificial piece of scenery in the 
world, you will understand why Chicago 
is known as the Garden City of the west- 
ern world. 

These great boulevards of Chicago are 
the result of a dream of some great man 
of the past, and we still have some 
dreamers in Chicago as well as practical 
men. These dreamers today have reached 
out into the districts surrounding this 
municipality and are building their forest 
preserves, as they call them, which some 
day will be great public parks for the 
city of Chicago when the city extends its 
borders out further in the country sur- 
rounding our town. And it is this great 
vision in the minds of great men that has 
made Chicago great. 

Chicago, as your chairman has said, 
rose from its ashes in 1871 and became 
one of the greatest cities of the country 
and ultimately one of the greatest of the 
world. We have in Chicago the spirit, I 
think, which makes a city great, and it is 


that city that has worked wonders for 
this western country. 

The World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 is 
probably the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of its kind that the world affords. 
Chicago in that day was what has been 
called a “hick’’ town (you will excuse 


the slang expression), but it was the be- 
ginning of Chicago’s greatness, and that 


most wonderful affair, that most beauti- 
ful exposition that was built upon the 
lake front here in this city, not only 
affected Chicago, but it affected the whole 
country, and [I think it had its effect 
upon the world at large. It gave Europe 
to understand what America could do, 
and it gave the people of Chicago an 
idea of the beauty which they needed, 
and needed badly, at that time. And 


that great exposition, after all, was noth- 
ing but a dream put into a picture by 
plaster of Paris, lumber and paint. Those 
three things combined with the imagina- 
tion of great men to produce this great 
thing that has caused a great deal of de- 
velopment to the city of Chicago. : 
Now, I would like to say a few things 
in a general way about associations of 
this kind. I think the people of America 
fail to realize what a wonderful effect 
conventions of various trades and pro- 
fessions and manufactur§ng industries 
have upon the welfare of this country. 
This great nation of ours, stretching as 
it does from ocean to ocean and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf, seems 
almost too large to remain one people, 
and yet it has. And-one of the things 
that has knit it together has been organ- 
izations of this kind, bringing people 
with a common interest from all over the 
country into a convention hall to become 
acquainted, to learn what other Ameri- 
cans are like, and to combine the efforts 
in a common and mutual interest, and 
the more of such gatherings we have the 
will be to great 


more benefit it our 
nation. ; , 

I am very glad, indeed, to be here just 
to say 2 word or two. You will appre- 


ciate the fact that IT was called here at 
the last moment. I had little understand- 
ing of what this convention was about. 
I had not the opportunity to prepare an 
extended address or a classical oration, 
and while I am here, let me pay my re- 
spects to the very remarkable, wonderful 
and artistic talk delivered by our friend, 


Mr. Thomas, of the Chicago Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. As I was sitting there 
with him tonight he said that he hesi- 


tated about getting up, for he had little 
that he could say, and then he delivered 
a very remarkable oration. In it he 
quoted Mr. Guest, the poet; Tom Moore, 
the poet; Aristotle, the scientist and 
philosopher, and if you had given him 
half an hour in which to talk to you I 
am sure that he would have run the 
whole gamut of literary and _ scientific 
subjects. In fact, IT was so startled by 
his oration after what he had said to me 
that I find it impossible to get going 
myself. : 

Perhaps I might tell you a little story 
that cuns through my mind. I only know 





one or two stories and I seldom tell them. 
But it seems to me appropriate on this 
occasion. As I told you a minute ago, I 
didn’t expect this afternoon to come up 
here, and I think I find myself somewhat 
in the situation, or maybe you do, of the 
stingy man died. Then his friends got 
very stingy, but he used to go out with 
the boys at various times. He would 
always drink, but never buy. He was 
never known to set them up. Finally this 
singy man died. ‘Then his friends got 
together and said, “Well, Bill was a pretty 
close fellow, but in other respects he was 
all right. Suppose we get up a subscrip- 
tion and buy him a little headstone for 
his grave.” And that was what they did. 
They appointed one of their number to 
purchase the headstone and put an ap- 
propriate inscription on it. He did that, 
and on the appointed day he called his 
friends to the cemetery. There was the 
grave and the headstone with an Ameri- 
can flag draped over it. The man who 
had been appointed to buy the headstone 
made a pretty speech. Then he pulled 
back the drape, and this is the inscription 
which had been placed on the headstone, 
“This is on me.” I am not sure whether 
this is on me or you, but I can reiterate, 
as I think I said once or twice, that I 
am very glad I had an opportunity to be 
here. Let me tell you one story illus- 
trative of that point. 

You have all heard, of course, about 
the Scotch clergyman whose parishioner 
sent him a bottle of brandied peaches. 
Some time after the parishioner heard 
from the minister. He said, “I have not 
yet tasted the peaches, but I appreciate 
the spirit in which they were sent.” And 
you will appreciate the spirit, perhaps, in 
which I was sent here. 

I want to say on behalf of the mayor 
that he asked me to say to you that he 
wants you to take advantage of all Chi- 
cago offers. He bids you a most hearty 
welcome. He hopes that you will enjoy 
yourself and that you will come again. 

Chairman Watson:—We will ask E. V. 
Peters, New York, to respond to Mr. 
Padden’s address, 


Response to Welcome 


E. V. Peters:—On behalf of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
its guests I esteem it a great pleasure 
and honor to respond to these very cor- 
dial addresses of welcome to your great 
city. Chicago is not only very close to 
the geographic center of the industry you 
see represented here tonight, but we have 
come here also because of the fact that 
we appreciate the warmth of the hospital- 
ity that we know always awaits us here. 

It may be interesting to note, Mr. Pad- 
den, that this is the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of this association, and we 
have held more of our meetings in your 
great city than in any other city in the 
country. We share with you Chicagoans 
a just pride, I think, in the greatness of 
your city. Any one reading the history 
of Chicago from the days of Fort Dear- 
born to the present time, a period, I be- 
lieve, of a little less than ninety years, 
will find therein a record of municipal 
progress and achievement unequaled in 
the history of municipal development in 
the world. 

It has been said that anything in the 
city of Chicago fifty years old is an an- 
tique, and that anything that antedates 
the great fire is prehistoric, so that when 
Wwe come to realize the very shortness of 
your municipal life we can not help but 
take pride with you in your great accom- 
plishment in such a short period of time. 

Me. Padden has said he is not very 
familiar with the industry represented 
here tonight, so if I may be permitted for 
ust a moment I would like to say for his 

enefit something of the industry repre- 
sented, which he has so cordially wel- 
comed on behalf of the city of Chicago. 
I believe it is a fact that the physical 
wealth of this nation consists principally 
of its physical properties, and to contem- 
plate what would occur to this great 
physical wealth and national asset with- 
out the production of the industry repre- 
sented here tonight would be too cor- 
rosial to contemplate what would take 
place through decay and depreciation, so 
that the motto of this convention, the 
slogan of this convention, ‘‘In the Public 
Service,” is no advertising motto but is 
an actual fact. 

It is a great inspiration to this indus- 
try, I think, to meet in such a city as 
Chicago, whose record of achievement has 
been so remarkable. I think that it proba- 
bly extends a stimulation to us on the 
eve of our thirty-sixth annual convention 
to greater things in our association work. 

It may be of interest to Mr. Padden to 
realize, I think it was in 1920 or 1921, that 
the industry which you see represented 
here tonight through great leadership 
realized a great opportunity as well as 
an obligation to the public, and under- 
took in the year 1921 to double this in- 
dustry in a period of five years. It was 
during a time of industrial inactivity. 
The industry wasted no time or effort 
in grumbling over conditions or in seek- 
ing governmental aid and preference, but 
it set about through its organizations on 
a constructive program to figuratively 
lift this industry by its boot straps, not 
only to a higher volume of business, but 
to a higher plane of ethics. So that it 
is gratifying to all of us associated with 


the industry to realize that with about 
half of our five-year period already 
elapsed we see the possibility of ac- 


complishing our great object one or two 
years possibly ahead of the time set, cer- 
tainly no mean achievement. So that as 
we are about to end our deliberations and 
make our plans for the next year it is 
very fitting, I think, to hold our meeting 
in such a city as Chicago with our work 
half done. It reminds me a little of an 
extract I saw the other day in a paper 
which ran something to this effect:— 
The time of day we do not tell as some do by 
the clock, 
Nor by the distant chiming bells set on some 
steeple rock, 


But rather by the progress seen in what we 
have to do— 

It’s either none o'clock to us or only half-past 
through. 


Furthermore, we are particularly glad 


to meet here in Chicago under the guiding 
motto, a splendid example of what I be- 
lieve is Chicago’s great motto, 
gentlemen, 
Paint, 


“T will.” 
on 
and 


much, 
National 


I thank you very 


behalf of the Oil 


Varnish Association for your cordial wel- 
come to Chicago. 

Chairman Watson:—Chicago 
the honor of being host to this association 


has had 
four times. I weil recall the first time we 
met here, which was in 1895. At that 
time I had been elected president of the 
Chicago Paint Club, and during that year 
George H. Vrooman, Chicago, who had 
been elected president of the National 
Association in Boston the year previous, 
died. When the Board of Directors met 
in Chicago, at the suggestion of Howard 
French, Philadelphia, they decided to 
elect some Chicago man as president of 
the association to fill out Mr. Vrooman’s 
unexpired term, and elected me. 

It has been a great deal of pleasure to 
have had this convention here that num- 
ber of times. I recall that in 1895 we 
had a registration, I think, of about 190. 
They were all men. There were a few 
women who came with their husbands, 
but no provision had been made for their 
entertainment, so a hurry-up dinner was 
arranged for them at the Union League 
Club, After the dinner they were privi- 
leged to come into the banquet and hear 
their Julius Caesars orate. 


_The presidency of the national asso- 
ciation is very different today than it 
was in the days when I served. At that 


time about all the presidents had to do 
was to preside at the annual convention 
and to attend to a little correspondence. 
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But today a great deal is expected of the 
president of this association. In the last 
few years the presidents have visited 
almost all of the local clubs from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and they have 
participated in the organization of a 
number of new clubs in the association. 
This calls for a great deal of their time 
and a great deal of expense. We ought 
to be very grateful to these gentlemen 
for the time and money which they have 
put out to further the interests of this 
association. During the past year we 
have been particularly fortunate in 
having such a president as we have had. 
He is a little different from most of the 
other presidents, as I remember. He is 
bubbling over all the time with that 
genial Southern hospitality, and we have 
learned to be very fond, indeed, of him. 
And I think we have all fallen in love with 
his charming and beautiful wife. He does 
not like to have anybody call him Mr. 
Atwood, and he calls all his friends by 
their first names. When I met him in 
the lobby downstairs I went up to him 
and said I was delighted to see him, call- 
ing him Mr. Atwood. He said, ‘‘George, I 
am tickled to death to see you. Excuse 


me, I can call you George, can’t I?” 
That shows the kind of man he is. We 
are very glad, indeed, to call on him 


for his annual report. 
President Atwood delivered the follow- 
ing address:— 


Address of President Atwood 


This great gathering here tonight is a fine expression of the esteem in 
which our Association is held by its members, a splendid tribute to its use- 


fulness. 


If this were not so we would not be here. 


We have a commendable 


and righteous pride in what we are and what we are trying to do in the 


economic life of our two countries. 


Whenever men feel this just sense of 


elation in their purposes and achievements the first to whom they turn to 
share it with them are the women of their families, and that is why we 
are so glad to have all these charming ladies with us tonight, to give us 
their inspiring sympathy in our self-felicitation. 

Although we are all the guests of this great city our whole Association 


is in the position of host when it comes to our Canadian brethren. 


It is 


delightful to have them with us, not only on account of their agreeable 
personality, but such gatherings help to cement the never-to-be-broken friend- 


ship of our two countries. 
of our work is most helpful. 


Their active and intelligent support in Canada 
It is also pleasing to know that London is 


represented at this Convention and we extend to our guest, Mr. Leslfe O. 
Thornberg of London, England, a cordial greeting and the right hand of 


fellowship. 


In the Service of the Public 
“In the Public Service,” as the slogan of this meeting, was a most happy 


choice. 


It represents the finest spirit in modern business and the practice 


of this precept by all industry in such a way that the public it serves will 
realize its sincerity would be the surest defense against Socialism and all 
the other fallacies of the crooked-thinking radicals of these unsettled days. 

This fundamental principle of service is being recognized by thoughtful 
men in all lines and, indeed, all industry seems to be steadily climbing toward 
the mountains tops of a practical idealism. 

Such service does not involve the relinquishment of reasonable profits 
in the conduct of business, for the servant must live if he is to serve, but 
we should ever keep before us the thought that as we serve so do we prosper. 

In a recent address Mr. Julius H. Barnes, President of the Chamber of 


Commerce, said: 


“Organized industry is clearly possessing itself not only of a higher con- 
ception of efficiency in the conduct of industry, but a higher conception of 


the ideals properly comprised in public service. 


If you doubt this idealism 


think back conscientiously to the code of business ethics commonly accepted 
without general protest as late as ten, twenty and thirty years ago.” 

The organization of this industry of ours into our great affiliated associa- 
tions is responsible for the progress we have made in the elevation of busi- 
ness ethics, in better methods and technique in our manufacturing depart- 
ments and in the education of the public to the conservation of its property 


by the use of our products. 


Surely this is service in its truest and fullest 


sense and it is a service that none of us operating as individuals could have 


accomplished in such full measure. 


We are growing in our realization of 


this thought and in our appreciation of our responsibility to the public that 
we have the privilege of serving. Certainly this justifies us in the belief 
that our associations not only are worthy of our greatest support, but in 
our responsibility to the public it has become our duty to maintain them 


in fullest efficiency. 


Government Backs Associations 
It is indeed pleasing to know that the United States Government is back 


of such properly conducted trade associations as ours. 


In reading the book 


recently issued by the Department of Commerce entitled “Trade Association 
Activities,” in the Foreward and in the Introduction, by Secretary Hoover, 
it reads as if he had in mind our organization as a model for a properly 
conducted trade association, as everything he says that ought to be fone 
we do and everything that ought not to be done we do not do. 


There is a popular misconception 


that associations such as ours act 


as a restraint on competition, but it is our observation that quite the econ- 
trary is true and we should do all we can to correct this erroneous impres- 


sion wherever existent. 


It is doubtless the experience of most of us that 


whenever we attend these conventions, club meetings and our other trade 
gatherings that we find other concerns who are doing certain things better 
than we do ourselves, and we go home and immediately try to bring our 


own performance up to the high standard we learned from others. 


This 


in itself creates a keen and healthy rivalry for better service and we not 
only benefit ourselves, but the whole consuming public. 

In visiting the clubs in the various cities a spirit of good fellowship was 
much in evidence and, generally speaking, everyone seemed to recognize the 
advantages and benefits of our work and the large part it was taking in the 
development of the industry. All seemed willing and anxious to stretch out 


a helping hand. 
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Western Regional Zone Meeting 

One of our great experiences was at the Convention of the Western Regional 
Zone at Del Monte. Full accounts of this have been published and it is 
needless to go into that further, but one thing should be mentioned and that 
is the splendid example that was given us there of prompt, regular and 
practically 100 per cent. attendance throughout the entire meeting—nothing 
seemed to interfere with this and everyone was present promptly at the 
opening every day and remained until the finish—one session lasting until 
eleven at night, with everyone showing most intense interest in all that 
was said and done. 

We can, with profit to our meeting, emulate this fine example. 


Flax Development Work 


Without minimizing in any way the work of all our able and efficient 
committees special mention is called to the fine work of the Flax Develop- 
ment Committee, fo whom it is safe to say much of the credit is due for the 
large increase in our flax crop. It is hoped that it is not showing too much 
faith to believe that the time will come when North America—the United 
States and Canada—will produce most if not all its flax requirements. It 
seems an anomalous condition with the farmers of the Northwest complaining 
of inadequate returns that they should permit about fifty million dollars to 
go out of the country every year for imported flax. Recently at a Cabinet 
meeting the substitution of flax growing for wheat in the Northwest was 
favorably considered, which was probably the result, indirectly, if not directly, 
of the propaganda of our Committee. 

Full credit should be given the Chairman of this Committee, Mr. Charles 
T. Nolan, on whom has fallen the brunt of this work. 


Our Membership Committee has done an immense amount of work towards 
the mobilization of the entire Industry and the details of the result of their 
work will be fully covered in the Report of the Chairman of that Committee, 
Mr. Charles J. Caspar. 

The insistent efforts of the Naval Stores Committee, under the leadership 
of Chairman Crawford, bore fruit at last in the passage of the Harrison bill 
and it is continuing its efforts to get a similar bill passed in the various 
states so as to cover intra-state transactions. 

Our Transportation Committee has been diligent in carefully watching 
our interests in regard to changes in rates and classifications and success- 
fully combatting such changes as would have worked undue hardships on 
our industry. In the Chairman of this Committee, Mr. W. J. Pitt, we have 
a man who has a thorough knowledge of transportation in detail, including 
construction of all territorial rates. He is, indeed, a man of the calibre and 
character that is sought by the railroads as their freight traffic manager and 
we are quite fortunate in having him at the head of our Transportation 
Committee. 

It is hardly necessary to mention our Entertainment Committee as its 
work will be much in evidence within the next few days. It has been untiring 
in its efforts and has handled every proposition that has come to it with 
greatest energy and intelligent discernment. That a series of delightful 
and novel functions has been provided we are all certain. 

Our Save the Surface Advisory Committee has held nine meetings since 
our last Convention with an average attendance of twenty-two. 

Our Educational Bureau has held four meetings, with an average atten- 
dance of twenty-three. 

The men attending these meetings came from all parts of the country on 
their own time and at their own expense, their only regard being the ap- 
proval of their own consciences for a duty well done for the benefit of the 
whole trade. It would be interesting to know the aggregate expense incurred 
in this thoroughly unselfish work in the benefits of which we all share. 


Promotional Work 
Our Clean Up and Paint Up work is growing in usefulness every year, 
but is suffering from a lack of financial nourishment, 

The imponderable influence of the Save the Surface Movement is what 
makes it difficult to draw some men to its support. Could we weigh it and 
measure it and show them what it is actually doing we believe that its sup- 
port would be very largely increased. 

The best we can do to convince these doubting minds is to point to the 
tremendous increase in the paint and varnish industry which has taken 
place since this movement was started, especially the increase of the past 
three years after it had gained considerable momentum. 


Save the Surface is the plus sign to all our individual advertising. 

It gives “punch” to our own sales efforts and has changed the attitude 
of the consuming public toward painting, making our selling approach com- 
paratively easy. 

It is, perhaps, the most widely known advertising slogan in existence today, 
and each day adds to its strength, value and effectiveness. 

No reasonable man 
doub!te the industry by 
campaign. The effort that is being made to lengthen the painting season and 
eliminate the dull months will be greatly aided by greater support to the 
Save the Surface work. 


can doubt that our apparently successful effort to 


1926 is largely attributable to the Save the Surface 


As a great industry, we cannot afford to do otherwise than to give these 
activities the financial maintenance they require and deserve. 

All I have said in regard to the Save the Surface movement applies, I 
think, with equal force to our Clean Up and Paint Up propaganda. 

I will not attempt to go into further detail as to the year’s work, as that 
will be fully covered by the report of our secretary. And let me say here, 
in passing out of the presidency, of my great regrets will the 
severance of the official relations which for the past year have existed be- 
tween your secretary and myself. We have formed a personal attachment 
which will last throughout our lives. He has been untiring in his efforts and 
has handled all matters that have come to his office with 
broad vision. 


one be 


discretion and 


Recommendations 
Your retiring president recommends for the consideration of the incoming 
administration the following matters, which, in his opinion, constitute im- 


portant problems confronting the association andthe industry at large: 
A careful study of our methods of distribution. 
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The education of our salesmen and of retail dealers. 
The much needed increase in the number of painters. 
The mechanical application of paint. 
Lengthening the painting season. 
The adequate financing of all proper association expenses. 
Greater support to the Save the Surface, Clean Up and Paint Up move- 
ments, and Flax Development work. 
Securing, as nearly as possible, 100 per cent. co-operation with the De- 
partment of Commerce in compiling statistics for our industry. 
A practical and workable Simplification Program. 
Most of these matters have already had much thought and attention and 
are now in the hands of capab'e committees and are mentioned here for the 
purpose of emphasizing their importance. 


Doubling the Industry 


We are all interested in knowing what headway we are making towards 
our great objective—“‘Doubling Our Industry by 1926.” 

You have doubtless read the report on Statistics of Paint and Varnish 
Production from January to June, 1923, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, and which was published in the trade papers. This report requires 
some analysis in order to arrive at an intelligent understanding of its import. 

It deals only with tonnage and gallonage, disregarding entirely the matter 
of values and prices. While previous reports covered only the matter of 
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production, the Department has gone into this more thoroughly and the 
report this year covers both production and sales, the production being some- 
what in excess of sales. 

Although only 402 establishments were represented in the report for the 
first half of 1922, there were 426 reporting for the second half of that year 
and 441 for the first half of 1923, showing a decided and steady increase in 
the number of our members co-operating with the Department in supplying 
these statistics. 

For various reasons, sales were only reported by from 73 per cent. to 85 
per cent. of those reporting production. It is a fair assumption, however, 
that the average of about 80 per cent. reporting sales will represent the per- 
centage of sales to production of the entire industry, and this analysis is 
based upon this postulate. 

It seems fairer and more accurate in making a comparison of one year with 
another to do so for the same periods, and we will, therefore, disregard the 
last half of 1922 and base our comment entirely upon a comparison of the 
first ha!f of 1923 with the first half of 1922. 

We will reduce all quantities to pounds, as in Mr. Trigg’s figures of a year 
ago, using an average of 14 pounds to the gallon for mixed paints and 7% 
pounds to the gallon for varnishes. F 

The increase in production 
follows: 


for the first half of 1923 over 1922 was as 


Per Cent. 
7.4 
170.0 
31.9 
34.0 
41.2 
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Based on these figures, the average increase in production over the same 
period of 1922 was as follows: 
Per Cent. 
Ready Mixed Paints and Varnishes..................00.. 36.17 
Average increase in production the industry, 
including Lead, Zinc, Paste Paint, Ready Mixed Paint 
and Varnishes 


for entire 


31.90 


In the absence of any statistics from the Department of Commerce for 
sa'es for the first six months of 1922, and. assuming that the volume of sales 
for the entire industry, as compared with their production, was the same 
as those reporting sales, the following figures are arrived at: 





Sublimed White 
Lead 


Corroded White 
Lead (Old Dutch 


Process) 
Sublimed Blue 
Lead 
Red Lead 
Orange Mineral 
Litharge 
Lead Oxides 


Lithopone 


1645 


IGHTY years ago the Eagle White Lead Company, now a part 

of The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, was founded. Throughout 
its long career the sterling standards of quality, the code of fair 
dealing, established by the old company in 1843, have been stead- 
fastly upheld. We who carry on the work resolve that these prin- 
ciples of integrity, which have thus distinguished our organization 
through four generations of service to the Paint Industry, shall be 
faithfully maintained. 


Ot Year 


Eagle Pure White 
Lead in Oil 


Picher Sublimed 
Blue Lead in Oil 


Babbitt Metal 
Lead Pipe 


Plumbers’ Lead 
Goods 


Pig Lead 
Slab Zinc 
Zinc Oxide 
Sulphuric Acid 
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Eagle Pure White Lead 


today as ever bears out in service the Eagle-Picher 
pledge of quality. Because the slow, more costly “Old 
Dutch Process” of making white lead yields a better 
product, Eagle Pure White Lead is still made the 
old-time way. 


Picher Sublimed Blue Lead in Oil 


Eagle-Picher stands for old ideas of rigid integrity in 
business. But it is equally aggressive in the promo- 
tion of new ideas where a new idea means better 
service. We are vigorously recommending the use of 
Picuer Susiimep Biue Leap in Or for all metal- 
protective purposes because authoritative tests, in- 
cluding the notable six-year Atlantic City test con- 
ducted by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, have conclusively established its superiority in 
such service over other paints formerly considered 
standard. 
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; : Pounds 

Total sales White Lead in Oil. .......03............ 133,626,000 

Oe MUO MING OR NINES csi wicca tic 60.0.0 eBeceeed.cacvaes 8,347,000 

Total sales other Paste Paints.............scsceeees 78,229,000 
Total sales Ready Mixed Paints and Semi-Paste 

Ne CT CE ee Cee eee 594,319,000 

Total sales Varnishes, Japans and Driers........... 259,114,000 

Total enles, Arst half 1988... ..050ccspecccsoss 1,073,635,000 

Total production for the period being.............. 1,143;339,700 


The percentage of sales, therefore, to production, was 93.9 per cent.; that 
is to say, 93.9 per cent. of the goods produced was sold. 

The total production for the first six months of 1922 is computed at 866,- 
673,000 pounds, on the basis of 14 pounds per gallon for mixed paints and 7% 
pounds for varnishes. It will be seen, therefore, that the sales for the first 
six months of 1923 exceeded the production for the first six months of 1922 
by 206,962,000 pounds. 

The percentage increase, therefore, of the sales for the first half of 1923 
over the total production for the first six months of 1922 was 23.9 per cent. 
for the entire industry; and the percentage increase of sales of ready mixed 
paints and varnishes over total production of same for the first six months 
of 1922 was 29.7 per cent. 


Fewer Firms Report 


It should be borne in mind, however, that in 1923 411 establishments 
reported to the Department, while for the first half of 1922 reports were 
received from only 402, a difference of about 10 per cent. in the number 
reporting. In the absence of any information as to the volume of the addi- 
tional 39 reporting for the period this year over last year, it is impossible 
to state just what effect it has had on these figures. 

The effort to obtain these figures for us by Mr. W. M. Steuart, director of 
Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce, is most 
praiseworthy and is to be greatly commended, as it is most useful to our 
industry. It is gratifying to know that our members are showing their 
appreciation of this work, as evidenced by the steadily increasing number 
of those co-operating with the Department by promptly furnishing reports on 
their individual business. The information thus obtained is valuable to 
us all, as it enables us to determine whither and how fast we are going. It 
assists us also in determining the value and efficiency of our trade expansion 
activities. A thorough and complete 100 per cent. co-operation is urged upon 
all our members. 


It is pleasing to feel that the Department’s figures apparently confirm the 
preliminary investigation made by a questionnaire through Mr. Heckel, re- 
sulting in the report at the Del Monte meeting that the first four months 
showed an increase in the Mixed Paint and Varnish part of our business of 
30 per cent. 

We seem to be well on our way toward “doubling the industry by 1926,” 
and, indeed, justifying the hope that we will even reach our goal before the 
scheduled time. 

With these encouraging figures behind us, we can, with confidence ad 
hope, turn our faces to the future with a full realization that, whether in 
periods of prosperity or depression, our individual efforts are fortified by 
the added strength of these great federated associations working for the 
common good of us all, and aiding us in our attempt to serve the public 
fairly and with the highest degree of efficiency. 


Chairman Watson:—I will ask the sec- part of the program. The meeting will 


now be turned over to President Atwood, 


president’s address by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- 
rectors approved the annua] message of 
the president and the accompanying rec- 
ommendations. 

Chairman Watson:—yYou have heard the 
president’s address and the report of the 
Board of Control. What action will the 
convention take? 

Mr. Minehart:—I move that the mes- 
gage be received and the action of the 
Board of Control concurred in. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Chairman Watson:—This completes my 


and he will conduct the remainder of it, 
but in closing I just want to add one 
word of sentiment: 
Give me six or eight old friends, 
Gathered round when day is done, 
Full of mirth and honest fun; 
And when the convention ends, 
You declare with joy divine 
That you’ve had a real good time. 
(President Atwood took the chair.) 
President Atwood:—lI trust the business 
program is not very much longer. I will 
now call for the secretary’s report. 
Secretary George V. Horgan read his 
report as follows: 


Report of the Secretary 

Our Constitution and By-laws provide that the Secretary shall submit at 
the Annual Convention a report on the affairs of the Association and a sum- 
mary of the work accomplished throughout the year. It is with gratification 
we submit that the year just closing has been one of substantial growth and 
constructive progress in our Association. With the largely increased mem- 
bership has come a corresponding increase in the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary’s office. 

One so often attends a meeting of some Association and listens to the 
Secretary deliver a report so long and verbose that his hearers are inclined 
not only to lose interest, but to develop symptoms of “sleeping sickness.” I 
therefore promise not to encroach too much on your time if you will bear 
with me for a few moments while I briefly review our principal activities 
and achievements. 

The thought back of Trade Associations is sound, but no Trade Associa- 
tion has the right and cannot long exist unless founded and ruled by the 
desire to best serve the public. The spirit of this Convention is expressed 
in its slogan: “In the Public Service.” 

Every man has some good in him, and most men have qualities that are 
noble and fine. Business should develop rather than crush these higher 
qualities and the Trade Association is one important means to this end— 
to help men not only to gain material success, but also to grow hearts and 
souls and so gain the greater reward of spiritual happiness. No man can 
live unto himself alone—we have to live and let live if we are to enjoy the 
fullness of life. 

President Atwood’s leadership and direction of the Association’s affairs 
has been an inspiration to us all and the industry is greatly indebted to 
him for the whole-hearted and conscientious manner in which he has advo- 
cated the forward policies of the Association and inaugurated new move- 
ments for better trade conditions. 

The Execut*ve Committee has held four meetings during the year—one in 
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Atlantic City, one-in New York, two in Chicago—all of which-have-been pre- 
sided over by your President. At these conferences momentous matters were 
disposed of and plans formulated for still further extending the usefulness 
of the Association as an agency through which the members may clear their 
problems and receive intelligent and greater co-operation to the end that we 
might in fact achieve our goal to make 1923 the greatest paint and varnish 
year as the second step towards doubling the industry by 1926. 


1923 Year Book 


The annual Year. Book of the Association was edited and compiled by the 
Secretary and mailed to members early in the year. This publication con- 
tains a review of the year’s work as embodied in the Convention proceed- 
ings, membership list, personnel of committees, trade mark information, con- 
stitution and by-laws, etc. 

In accordance with the action of the 1922 Convention, your Secretary 
was made Secretary-Treasurer of the Flax Development Committee and has 
co-operated with that Committee in raising funds for carrying on this im- 
portant activity. Three meetings of the Committee have been held and your 





George V. Horgan 
N.P., O. & V.A. Secretary 


Secretary has been in constant touch with Chairman Nolan on the situation. 
The report of Mr. Nolan will be presented at the Thursday morning session. 


Bulletin 
The Secretary’s Bulletin. has been issued at regular intervals, ecah num- 
ber containing an introductory message from President Atwood. Through 
this media the members are kept informed of committee activities, trade 
mark registrations and other up-to-the-minute trade information. 


Participation in Trade Meetings 

In addition to the various committee meetings of our Association, your 
Secretary attended annual meetings of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
National Association of Manufacturers of the U. S., National Trade Execu- 
tives’ Association, regular meetings of the Educational Bureau, Advisory 
Committee, Save the Surface, two simplification meetings at Secretary 
Hoover’s office, Department of Commerce, Washington, meetings of the 
Joint Committee on 1923 Convention and of Joint Program Committee for 
the Convention. , 


Market Trends 


The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter inaugurated in April the issuance of a 
charted analysis of market trends covering sixteen commodities, or closely 
relating groups, many of which are of particular interest to members of 
this Association. Believing this afforded excellent opportunity for study, 
your Executive Committee approved a plan for distributing reprints of these 
analytical charts to our members. Accordingly the Secretary’s office has 
mailed to each member copies of the charts as they have been issued. 


Broadcasting Via Radio 


Arrangements were made by the Secretary’s office with the various local 
clubs in the Association to broadcast a story—‘One Way to Conserve the 
Nation’s Capital.” This material was compiled by a committee appointed 
by Chairman Trigg of the Save the Surface Advisory Committee. At the 
time the committee was appointed, the suggestion was made and favorably 
received that the machinery of the N. P., O. & V. A. be utilized in securing 
the broadcasting. 

Publicity 


Recognizing the importance of publicity in our associational work (aside 
from that which goes out through our own trade papers), President Atwood 
this year appointed a National Publicity Committee, the object being to make 
use of the daily press in various cities throughout the country wherever 
possible to obtain space in connection with our association activities as well 
as promotional work of the industry. The Secretary’s office has collaborated 


“with the committee in this effort. 


Conference Between Staff Heads 
In April a plan was inaugurated of holding monthly conferences betw 
the Secretaries and Managers of the various. Associations and Bureaus. : 
the industry. The gentlemen participating are Messrs, Heckel, Hast, Gard: : 
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ner, Macdonald, Pitt and your Secretary. Through these conferences it is 
felt that much duplication ‘of effort and work will be avoided..and greater 
efficiency obtained. 


International Relations 


At our December Executive Committee meeting Vice-President Henderson 
of the Canadian Zone reported that while in England he found considerable 
interest on the part of the industry in that country with respect to Asso- 
ciational and Business Promotion activities being conducted in America, 
such as Save the Surface, etc. In his opinion there appeared to be oppor- 
tunity for closer co-operation in the industry between the two countries, and 
after discussion, the Secretary was directed to extend to the organized agen- 
cies of the trade in England a cordial invitation to send a delegation to the 
next annual convention of the N. P., 0. & V. A. The Secretary was also in- 
structed to take this matter up with the Advisory Committee of the Save 
the Surface campaign, suggesting they communicate with the British Asso- 
ciation. Your Secretary wishes to report that considerable correspondence 
has passed between his office and that of Mr. E. M. Gollance, Secretary of the 
National Federation of Associated Paint, Color and Varnish Manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom, London, England, and a representative of that 
Association is our guest at this Convention. 


Our Association was represented at the Annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Rome, Italy, March 19-26, by Mr. Ludington 
Patton and Mr. N. B. Gregg. 


Western Zone Convention 


The Second Annual Regional meeting of Western Zone members was held 
at Del Monte, Calif., June 21, 22, 23. Your President, Western Zone Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary attended and participated in the various sessions. The 
Secretary’s office devoted considerable time to the arrangements for this 
meeting, co-operating with the various local committees. The attendance 
was very gratifying. At the conclusion of the Convention a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Zone was held, and, after careful con- 
sideration, it was unanimously voted to hold the third annual regional meet- 
ing in Los Angeles during the late winter or early spring of 1924. 


Trade Mark Bureau 


It would be difficult to give any brief summary of the value of the Trade 
Mark Bureau to the Association, nor is it necessary to do so. More than 
half of the concerns who are members of the Association use trade marks 
and under present-day business conditions find that they are very important. 
The data in our Trade Mark Bureau has been brought up to date and is 
available to those concerns who request information. 

The Trade Mark Committee now has under revision a list of all marks 
used in the industry. This list will be published and distributed tu members 
in due course. 


Your Secretary again wishes to record the appreciation of the officers and 
membership generally of the untiring efforts of Chairman D. W. Edgerly of 
the Trade Mark Committee in making this activity of useful service to the 
membership. 

Business Promotion 


“Clean Up and Paint Up” 

Practically all of the Paint Clubs have conducted campaigns this year. 
Although the Financial Committee did not reach the objective it: set, the 
Committee and Executive Secretary have secured a larger amount in contri- 
butions than ever before in the history of the movement (see Financial Re- 
port of Committee for details). 

A notable achievement is the large increase in the sales of Campaign Bu- 
reau supplies, indicating the substantial interest of the dealers and painters 
in the campaign and their willingness to buy supplies at their own expense. 

The amount of newspaper publicity received reached such a point that the 
funds of the Bureau were insufficient to subscribe for the clippings. A con- 

. servative estimate is that the amount of free publicity obtained was 50 per 
cent. more than last year, totaling close to twelve million lines. 


Save the Surface Campaign 

Committees in forty-two Paint Clubs have been actively co-operating this 
year with the Save the Surface headquarters at Philadelphia. These com- 
mittees in some thirty cities have held mass meetings of the entire paint 
trade in the interest of the effort to lengthen the painting season by such 
measures that will turn periods of dullness into months of activity. This 
co-operation on the part of the Paint Clubs in bringing together the painters 
and retailers of the trade in their community is to be commended. Every 
Paint Club this fall should give consideration to ways of getting rid of the 
dull seasons. 

Two years ago the Save the Surface Campaign launched the objective to 
“Double the Industry by 1926.” It will place before this Convention a recom- 
mendation asking the adoption of the objective for next year: “Make 1924 
the greatest paint and varnish year and double the industry ahead of time.” 

With the assistance of local Paint Clubs, Save the Surface Salesmen’s Clubs 
have been organized in eight different cities, making a total of sixteen Sales- 
men’s Clubs whose members are ready to co-operate with the Paint Clubs 
in all proper trade promotion. 


Membership 


Our membership at the present time is 1,519, an increase of 32 over a 
year ago. (See report Membership Committee for details.) Chairman 
Caspar and his Committee have been unfailing in their efforts to mobilize 
every eligible concern in the industry. 


Department of Commerce 


Secretary Hoover is anxious to bring to the attention of our members the 
valuable business information services that may be obtained by them 
through the monthly Survey of Current Business published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The cost is purely nominal, $1.00 per year. Members 
desirous of obtaining this service will be placed on the mailing list upon 
application to the Secretary. 

Your Secretary takes this occasion to again thank the trade press for 
their constant co-operation in the various activities promoted by the Asso- 
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ciation. The year has not only been marked by such special achievements 
as have been mentioned in this report, but also has been notable for the 
steady advance of the Association as an agency in not only National, but 
International, expression of trade opinions. Progress of this kind is possible 
only through wide co-operation and general contribution of personal effort, 
both of which we are receiving to a very considerable degree. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association is in the highest sense 
a clearing house of information based upon the collective practical experi- 
ence of its members. Good will flows from mutual respect and the friend- 
ship of an industry crystallizes around the opinions of its component mem- 
bers who come into close contact with each other through an Association 
like ours. 

Your Secretary is mindful and appreciative of the effective co-operation 
accorded him by the President, members of the Executive Committee, Direc- 
tors, Committeemen and other members. The success with which we are 
meeting in our work is due largely to that co-operation. 


Visits to Local Clubs 
Your President and Secretary have—jointly or separately—visited and 
addressed forty-one Paint Clubs: 


Atlanta Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Baltimore Mobile 

Birmingham Nebraska 

Buffalo New England 

British Columbia Paint Mfrs. Assn. New Orleans 
Chattanooga New York 

Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis Portland, Ore. 
Colorado Puget Sound 
Columbus Richmond 

Dallas, Fort Worth St. Louis 

Golden Gate Savannah 
Jacksonville Tampa, Knoxville, Montgomery 
Kansas City Toledo 

Los Angeles Utah 

Louisville Washington 

Memphis 


Incidentally, it may be noted this sets another high mark for Clubs visited 
in one year. 


vice-presidents, and the secretary get to 
go around the country and travel and eat, 
as the secretary has just told, but I have 
to stay at home. All they ever hear from 
me is “Please remit,” and this is one op- 
portunity I have of getting before you to 
have a look at you. 1 was afraid there 
was not going to be very many present 
after President Atwood finished his ad- 
dress, but I see they are coming back 
again now. 


President Atwood:—You have heard the 
report of your secretary. What will you 
do with it? The usual course is that it be 
received and filed. 

Mr. Minehart:—I move that it be re- 
ceived and filed. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood:—We will now call 
for the report of our treasurer, John Pine. 

John Pine:—The treasurer is the silent 
man of this organization. The president, 


Report of the Treasurer 
In presenting the following financial statement your Treasurer 
takes pleasure in reporting that your Association still continues in 
a good financial condition and ends up the year, as of October 6, 





John H. Pine 
N.P., O. & V.A. Treasurer 


1923, with assets of $11,350.41, the only liabilities being Reserve 
Funds for the Trade-Mark Bureau, amounting to $727.72, leaving net 
Assets of $10,622.69. 

Following is a summary of the fiscal report of your Treasurer: 


Cash balance November 1, 1922....cceeeececeserceveceere oo 
FROGOIMUS oc cccccccccndovvesecccesedersscevesesseegesertses epi age 4 
Werpenditured ....cccccccccccccccccvevcescssevessevese Cee 


Cash balance October 6, 1923 
Outstanding dues have been collected with the exception of a few 
members who have joined clubs relatively recently. _ 
Your Treasurer would recommend calling the attention of officers 
of various clubs to the fact that when members are reported as of 
November 1, clubs: are liable for such members, whether they are 
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retained for the entire year or not, as the National Budget is based 
on membership reported at the beginning of the year. 


Your Treasurer also desires to thank clubs and members generally 
for the splendid co-operation given him during the year. 


President Atwood:—When this report 
was presented to the Board of Directors 
it took the usual course and was referred 
to the Auditing Committee. I would like 
to have the report of the Auditing Com- 


President Atwood:—I think it is in order 
to have someone move that the reports be 
received and approved. 

Mr. Minehart:—I move that the report 
be accepted and approved. 





D. E: 


mittee before acting on the report of the 
treasurer. 

D. E. Breinig:—Your Auditing Commit- 
tee has examined the books and accounts 
of Treasurer Pine and found them to be 
correct in every detail. The committee 
desires to compliment the treasurer on 
his work and for the excellent way in 
which his books are kept. 


Breinig 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood:—Every year that we 
come here we miss some of the faces of 
those that were here before. I will now 
call on O. McG. Howard to present the 
Memorial Address. 

Mr. Howard spoke as follows, prefacing 
his prepared report:— 


Memorials to Deceased Members 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the iea. 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way 
And Jeaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Through the many lines of this beau- 
tiful poem we are conscious that for all 
its beauty it is saturated with the hope- 
fulness of sorrow. To the contemplative 
introspective poet of the eighteenth cen- 
tury “the path of glory led but to the 
grave.” MEighteen centuries of Christian- 
ity had brought him no nearer the great 
spiritual lesson of the resurrection than 
this. Human thought is slow ‘to give up 
the old material ideas and yet we believe 
that the current thought of today has 
risen far above the plane of the “Blegy.” 


It is fitting and right that we should 
pause a moment in sympathetic silence 
for our friends who have gone before. 
There is a human sense of loss and sor- 
row which we can best express by silent 
meditation. 


These men stood beside us sharing our 
work and play, and now they are gone 
and “the places that knew them shall 
know them no more.” 


Andrews, William H. 
Andrews, Robert F. 
Bidstrup, Axel J. 

Bolce, Louis H. 

Braun, William F. 
Brown, George Elliott, 
Charlton, Luther Martin 
Clemens, Ashton 


Deacon, Arthur R. 
Dyer, George T. 

Ellis, Harry P. 
Ensley, O. P. 
Hanrahan, William R. 
Hill, Lew C. 

Jones, David B. 





Each year the list grows. Each year 
it holds some name which means a per- 
manent sense of loneliness and loss of 
companionship to some of us, but “how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of Him that bringeth good tidings.” 
The countless ages of mankind have seen 
the ever-growing, ever-widening concep- 
tion of immortality. Now we know that 
these, our friends, are “not lost but gone 
before.” Those whom we have loved and 
lost we shall know again. 

As each human life itself becomes more 
spiritual, more beautiful, more conse- 
crated, a little of the vision of the angels 
is granted it, the veil seems to be drawn 
aside and to the eye of faith appears the 
wonders of celestial beauty, the glory 
everlasting, the visible presence of the 
infinite omnipotent God, who is the God 
of love and understanding, the God of 
sorrow and rejoicing. 

May it not be, then, not so much in a 
spirit of sorrow and deprivation as of 
recognition and fellowship for these our 
friends who have passed to their reward, 
that we arise while the list is read. 

(The members arose while the names 
were read.) 


Judge, Robert C. 
Klipstein, E. C. 
Kohnstamm, M. V. 
Ludwig, Alvah W. 
Naylor, Benjamin B. 
Phillips, William H. 
Putnam, Walter A. 
Richmond, Maurice J. 
Randall, Frederick B. 
Talbot, William P. 
Rudolph, Franklin 
Taylor, John A. 
Tyler, Daniel Gage 
Wells, Charles F., Jr. 
Wheeler, Edwin G. 


W. H. ANDREWS 


William H. Andrews, Chairman of the Board of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
and a former president of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
for many years prominently identified with the activities of the industry, 
died at his summer home at Watch Hill, R. I., June 19, 1923. 

A host of friends all over the country share in the loss of this genial, 
public-spirited citizen and business builder. His winning personality ever drew 
men to him, and this, combined with a generous nature and good judgment, 


made him a natural organizer. 


Intensely practical and at the same time 


possessing..a.broad vision for business development, Mr. Andrews’ counsel 


4 rece pene 
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DRY COLORS 


For. Paint Grinders 
REDS BLUES GREENS YELLOWS 


TONERS LAKES 


PULP COLORS 


For the Coated Paper and Textile Trade 


We manufacture, in the most modern plant in the country, DRY 
and PULP colors in all shades for the PAINT, PRINTING INK 
and allied trades. 

The UNIFORMITY of our colors, their BRILLIANCY, 
CLEARNESS and STRENGTH, as well as their superior WORK- 
ING QUALITIES, have gained the recognition and commendation 
of some of the most critical users of colors. 

They are ground down to as fine a standard as can be produced 
by the latest and most improved machinery, under the operation of 
skilled and intelligent workmen, supervised by a corps of experienced 
chemists. 

The crucial test of real service and reliability is determined by 
carefulness in the handling of orders and promptness in shipping. Here 
is where we excel. 

Our motor trucks and splendid location for fast freight service on 
both large and small shipments are the final links in the chain binding 
us to satisfied users of our colors. 


LITHOPONE 


MANGIN WHITE 


Exceptional as to PURITY — WHITENESS — FINENESS — OPACITY 
and unvarying UNIFORMITY 


Let Us Figure on Your 1924 Requirements 


UNITED COLOR & PIGMENT CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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was eagerly sought and appreciated by his colleagues in the various enter- 
prises in which he managed. 

Mr. Andrews was a man of great patriotism, and during the war a tireless, 
enthusiastic worker in the Red Cross, Liberty Loan and subsequent charity 
drives. His popularity in the paint and varnish industry won him the 
presidency of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, respectively. 

As an after-dinner speaker or as toastmaster, Mr. Andrews was ever equal 
to the occasion. He had the happy faculty of driving home some good 
sound common sense by telling a story with an appropriate moral. 

Like most energetic business men, he also had time for play. In fact, one 
of his bits of advice was: “Play while you play and work while you work,” 
and he exemplified this in his own life. 

The character and career of Mr. Andrews was illustrative of the qualities 
and pursuits of an able man, energetic and enthusiastic in everything he 
undertakes, and making manifold activities center upon sound ideas of duty 
and citizenship. 

William H. Andrews was born in Thomaston, Me., November 17, 1860, of 
an old New England line, going back to the early part of the 17th century. 
His ancestors were prominent in many of the events which culminated in 
the war for American independence. William H. Andrews was educated in 
the common schools of Thomaston and also at the Thomaston Academy. 


When 17 years of age Mr. Andrews started his career in the paint and 
varnish business by entering the employ of Wadsworth, Howland & Co., of 
Boston. In 1889 he associated himself with Pratt & Lambert, Inc., and 
during the next ten years he had charge of their Chicago plant, which was 
built under his supervision. In 1895 Mr. Andrews went to New York City as 
treasurer of the company and in 1896 he was made general manager as well. 
He went to England in 1897 and completed negotiations which brought 
about the association of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., with Messrs. Robt. Ingham 
Clark & Co., Ltd., of London. In 1907, after the main plant and headquar- 
ters were built in Buffalo, Mr. Andrews became president of the company, 
and in 1917 chairman of the board of directors, a position he held at the 
time of his death. Prior to his illness he was director of the Citizens’ Trust 
Co., Buffalo, a director of the Mathews Paint Co., Los Angeles, and in a 
large number of other companies both in Buffalo and elsewhere, as well as a 
member of many clubs and other organizations. 


ROBERT F. ANDREWS 

Robert F. Andrews, a widely-known figure in the Cleveland paint trade, 
died November 2nd, 1922, at his home in Cleveland Heights, at the age of 
60 years. His birthplace was East Liverpool, O. 

For seventeen years Mr. Andrews was a member of the sales department 
of the Glidden Co., and on January ist of this year he joined the sales forces 
of the Ferbert & Schorndorfer Co. Mr. Andrews was closely affiliated with 
steamship interests on the Great Lakes. 

He was a charter member of the Shaker Heights Country Club and was 
active in civic enterprises. 


AXEL J. BIDSTRUP 


Axel J. Bidstrup, organizer and president of the United States Color Card 
Co., Chicago, died February 15th at the age of 50. He was a native of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, coming to this country about 20 years ago. He 
organized the U. S. Color Card Co. in 1920. 


LOUIS H. BOLCE 
Louis H. Bolce, 73, veteran paint dealer and president, Louis H. Bolce & 
Co., Cincinnati, died at his home in Hyde Park, a suburb of Cincinnati, on 
Dec. 22, 1922. Mr. Bolce began his career as a house painter and established 
the company which bears his name about 40 years ago. He was a member 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the Cincinnati Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, and Masonic bodies. 


WILLIAM F. BRAUN 
William F. Braun, manager of the Hotopp Varnish Co., of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, died on July 28. He was sixty-eight years old and had been con- 
nected with the Hotopp Varnish Co. for over fifty years and was quite prom- 
inent in Masonic circles in New Jersey. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT BROWN 
George E. Brown, vice-president of the Swan & Finch Co., New York, died 
at his home on January 24. He was born in Newburgh, N. Y., May 31, 1868. 
There he spent his early life and received his education. He joined the 
Swan & Finch Co. in 1897 as a salesman and rapidly rose to positions of re- 
sponsibility. In 1905 he became sales manager, in 1908 he was secretary, 
and in 1922, vice-president of the company. 


LUTHER MARTIN CHARLTON 
Luther Martin Charlton, president of Bihn & Wolff Co., Philadelphia, died 
April 12. He was 38 years of age and had been with this company for 
twenty-five years, being president for the past six years. 


ASHTON CLEMENS 


Ashton Clemens, of the Standard Glass & Paint Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
died Friday, August 24. He was born January 27, 1872, on a farm near 
Omaha, Neb. He entered the paint business at the age of 18, when he be- 
came associated with the Kennard Glass & Paint Co. 

In 1902 he organized the Standard Glass & Paint Co. The business has 
expanded until at present it has three branch jobbing houses and retail 
stores in each of the following cities: Waterloo, Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids. 

As head of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce during the years 1916- 
17-18 Clemens gave largely of his time in war and philanthropic drives. 

At the time of his death he was president of the Clemens Automobile Co., 
a state-wide motor distributing organization; vice-president of the Jaeger 
Manufacturing Co.; vice-president of the Ankeny Linseed Manufacturing 
Co.; chairman of the board of directors of the National Law Book Co., and 
a member of the board of directors of the Bankers Trust Co. 

He gave freely of his time to every civic and philanthropic need of his 
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ARTHUR R. DEACON 


Arthur R. Deacon, treasurer of the St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co., died 
at his home in Webster Groves, St. Louis, January 9. He was sixty-four 
years old. 

Mr. Deacon was born at Witham, England, but had been in this country 
for forty-eight years. He was secretary of the Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

He was also vice-president of the Allen-Hanbury Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
connected with the Lambert-Deacon-Hull Printing Co., and a prominent mem- 
ber of many social organizations. 


GEORGE T. DYER 


George T. Dyer, vice-president of the Pioneer Cooperage Co. of St. Louis 
and Chicago, passed away November 15, 1922, in Chicago. 

As a young man he entered the office of the Pioneer Cooperage Co., in 
Chicago, and all his business life had been devoted to their interests. In 1914 
he was elected vice-president of the company, in charge of the Chicago 
factory. 

For many years Mr. Dyer was associated with the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club of Chicago. He left the memory of a strong character, a progressive 
executive, and a faithful friend. 


HARRY P. ELLIS 
Harry P. Ellis, 50 years old, of Lakewood, 0O., secretary of the Forbes 
Varnish Co., died March 4. Mr. Ellis came to Cleveland from Milwaukee 
nine years ago and was one of the organizers of the Forbes Company. 


O. P. ENSLEY 


Oliver P. Ensley, president of the A. Burdsal Co., Indianapolis paint manu- 
facturers, died March 25, at the age of 56. In addition to being president 
and principal owner of the A. Burdsal Co., Mr. Ensley was president of the 
Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

He devoted a great deal of time to the A. Burdsal Co., although this was 
only one of many businesses in which he was actively interested. During 
the war Mr. Ensley was active personally and gave liberally to the Com- 
munity Chest and other war-time charities. He was a member of many 
fraternal and social clubs. 

He started his business career at Auburn, Ind., came to Indianapolis in 
1890 and took an active part in Republican politics. He was elected treasurer 
of Marion county twice and served as Republican district chairman for four 
years from 1904 to 1908. 


WILLIAM R. HANRAHAN 


William R. Hanrahan, secretary of the McMurtry Manufacturing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., died June 3. He was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1867, and 
came to the United States with his father in 1891. 

As a young man he enlisted in the United States Navy. After being dis- 
charged from the navy he went to Kansas City, and three years later, in 
1898, to Denver. He at once took employment with the McMurtry Manufac- 
turing Co. In 1911 Mr. Hanrahan was placed in charge of the production 
department of the company. In 1916 he was advanced to the position of. 
secretary, retaining his authority over production. 


LEW C. HILL 


Lew Cass Hill, president of the John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., brush 
manufacturers, Boston, died August 24 at his home in the Hotel Westminster, 
Boston. 

He was born at Fair Haven, Vt., in 1852. His boyhood was spent in his 
native town at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and at Hammonton, N. J. He 
learned the iron molders’ trade in New Jersey and in 1873 went to Boston 
to work at his trade. John L. Whiting, having observed the young man’s 
aptitude for figures, engaged him as bookkeeper in his brush business. He 
made good and was advanced until in 1887 he became a member of the part- 
nership doing business under the name John L. Whiting & Son. When the 
John L. Whiting & Son Co. was incorporated in 1893 Mr. Hill was made 
secretary, an:! in 1908 he became president of the late John L. Whitins- J. J. 
Adams Co. This-position he held until his death. 

Mr. Hill served the New England Genealogical Society as councilor and, 
treasurer, and compiled and published a book on the descendants of hig’ 
ancestor, John Hill, of Dorchester, who landed at Plymouth in 1633. He): 
had been governor of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, and was a mem- 
ber of many historical and other societies. He had served the Paint and Oil 
Club of New England as both president and secretary. 


DAVID B. JONES 


David Benton Jones, retired capitalist and chairman of the board of direc 
tors of the Mineral Point Zinc Company, died at his summer home in Lake | 
Forest, August 22nd, at the age of 75 years. 

As president and chairman of the board of directors of the Mineral Point 
Zinc Co., Mr. Jones was one of the leading capitalists of the Middle West. 
He founded the Mineral Point Co. about thirty years ago, and merged it with 
the New Jersey Zinc Co. in a nation-wide organization in 1897. 


He was born in Pembrokeshire, North Wales, in 1848. He came to this 
country as a boy and received his education here, graduating from Prince 
ton University in 1876. He was a close friend of ex-President Wilson’s in. 
his under-graduate days—an association which culminated, when Mr. Wilson 
became President, in their co-operation in several plans. Mr. Jones stayed 
at Princeton for an A. M. degree in 1879 and then plunged into the zinc in- 
dustry as a life work. 

He went west early, founded the gigantic zinc works at Mineral Point and 
became first president of the Mineral Point Zinc Co. Later he took up per- 
manent residence in Chicago. 

He was formerly a trustee of Princeton University and former president . 
of the University Club of Chicago. At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of many well known clubs and organizations. ! 


ROBERT C. JUDGE 


Robert C. Judge, vice-president of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., died at his home March 11, from a stroke of apoplexy. . 
Mr. Judge was 63 years of age and had spent all his life in Louisville and | 


__._ was-_prominent-in-all_of its -affairs.._He began his business career as a clerk 
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in the Franklin Insurance Co., going shortly afterward to the Peaslee-Gaul- 
bert Co., with which he was connected until his death. Besides being vice 
president of this company, he was general manager of the Louisville Lead 
& Color Co., a subsidiary concern and a director in two of the local banks. 

He is survived by his widow and a foster son, a student at Princeton 
University, 


B, C. KLIPSTEIN | 


E. C, Klipstein, former treasurer,/of A. Klipstein & Co., New York City, 
died April 29, at the age of 72. . 

He was a chemist of exceptional ability and a man of wide culture. Born 
of Revolutionary stock in Marshall, Fauquier County, Va., December 24, 
1851, he received his education at Roanoke College, from which he gradu- 
ated with the degree of A. M. 

Mr. Klipstein’s interest in the development of the dyeing industry prompted 
him to found E. C. Klipstein & Sons Co., for the manufacture of colors. 

Other concerns with which he was identified were: The Bulls Ferry Chem- 
ical Co., the Carbona Products Co., the Manetto Co., and the Warner Klip- 
stein Chemical Co. He was an honored member of many scientific and social 
organizations. 


M. V. KOHNSTAMM 


Max Victor Kohnstamm, vice-president of H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New 
York and Chicago manufacturers and importers of chemicals and colors, 
and manager of the Chicago branch, died July 23, age 60. 

He had been a resident of Chicago for thirty-eight years. 


ALVAH W. LUDWIG 


Alvah W. Ludwig, member of the firm of Gamble & Ludwig, paint jobbers, 
and a resident of Minneapolis for 41 years, died June 10. 

Mr. Ludwig was born in Waldoboro, Me., August 5, 1858. He came to Min- 
neapolis in 1882 and entered the employ of the T. K. Gray Drug Co., later 
forming the firm of Gamble & Ludwig. 

He was a member of the Minneapolis-St. Paul Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
the Athletic Club, Rotary Club, Automobile Club, Interlachen Club and the 
Town and Country Clubs. 


BENJAMIN B. NAYLOR 


Benjamin Naylor, superintendent and vice-president of the Dean & Barry 
Co., paint manufacturers of Columbus, O., died on June 24 at the age of 70. 


WILLIAM H. PHILLIPS 


William H. Phillips, president of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., died February 
17, at his home in New. York City. 

Mr. Phillips was born in New York City in the year 1865 and received his 
education at the college of the City of'New York. 

After leaving college he became connécted with Devoe & Raynolds Co. and 
continued with this company in various capacities, gradually advancing from 
one position to another until he became general manager in 1914 and presi- 
dent in 1918. Under his able management as president, Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. showed unusual development and progress. His executive ability brought 
him many honors. He served as president at different times of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association, of the U. S. & National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, president of the New York Paint Club and also of the Drug & 
Chemical Club. 

During the war he was a member of the War Industries Board, giving his 
time and energy unstintingly to this work. 

Mr. Phillips was known throughout the trade as a man of the soundest 
principles and one whose ideals of business were of the highest. 


WALTER A. PUTNAM 
Walter A. Putnam, vice-president during fifteen of his twenty-two years 
with the Boston Varnish Co., died at his home in Belmont, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 11. He was born in Enfield, Mass., fifty-two years ago and as a young 
man entered the varnish trade in Boston, and rapidly rose to the position of 
vice-president. He was a member of many organizations and a man of 
the highest character. 
MAURICE J. RICHMOND 


Maurice J. Richmond, senior member of the firm of Richmond Bros., and 
one of the oldest paint manufacturers in the Middle West in point of ex- 
perience, died at his home in Covington, Ky., on November 2nd, 1922, of 
heart trouble. Mr. Richmond had been in the paint business in Cincinnati 
for the past forty-two years, his manufacturing and retailing concern having 
been established by him and his brother, Joseph Richmond. Mr. Richmond 
was one of the charter members of the Cincinnati Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club and prominent in business and fraternal organizations. 


FREDERICK B. RANDALL 


Frederick B. Randall, secretary of the Mann Brothers Co., died at his 
home in Buffalo, March 3rd. 

After completing his school training, Mr. Randall entered the employ of 
Mann Brothers. He was appointed secretary in 1901, which position he held 
at the time of his death. He was an active member of the Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, and served as treasurer and director of the club. Mr. Ran- 
dall was held in very highest respect by club members, for his sincerity, de- 
pendability and many likable qualities. 


WILLIAM P. TALBOT 


Wm. P. Talbot, one of the founders of Benj. Moore & Co., died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, N. Y., February 17, at the age of 72. 

Mr. Talbot was born in Brooklyn and resided there most of his life and 
was prominent in civic and commercial affairs. He was with Benj. Moore 
& Co. for 30 years, serving in various official capacities. He was at one time 
treasurer of the company and at the time of his death was a vice-president 
and director, although he had retired from active service six years ago. 


-FRANKLIN RUDOLPH 
Franklin Rudolph, vice-president of the American Can Company, died 
December 28 at Winnetka, Ill. Mr. Rudolph was born in Chicago in 1858. 
He entered the business world at an early age and built up a large. business 
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as a. manufacturer of metal containers, which was-absorbed in-1901.by- the 
American Can Company, of which he became a director. Three years later 
he was made vice-president in charge of operations for the central district. 
He was a man of the highest character and greatly beloved. 


e 


JOHN A. TAYLOR 


John A. Taylor, 48, vice-president of the Gillican-Chipley Co.,,.New Orleans, 
died on May 8. Mr. Taylor was born in’ Wilson, N. C., in 1875, was asso- 
ciated with the Gillican-Chipley Co. for over 17 years and was vice-president 
for the past eight years. 


DANIEL GAGE TYLER 


Daniel Gage Tyler, who, for fifty-four years, had been prominent in the 
paint, oil and chemical trade of Boston, and who for fourteen years up to 
the time of his retirement four years ago was president of the E. & F. King 
Co., Inc., died at his home in Lexington, Mass., on February 9. He was born 
in Pelham, N. H., February 28, 1844, and at the age of twenty entered the ‘ 
employ of E. F. King in Boston. When the firm was incorporated eighteen 
years ago he was elected president and retained the office until his retire- 
ment. He was at one time president of the Paint and Oil Club of New 
England. 


CHARLES F. WELLS, JR. 


Charles F. Wells, Jr., vice-president and treasurer of the National Lead and 
Oil Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., died at Cedarville, Mich., on June 11. Mr. Wells 
was 62 years of age and was born in Pittsburgh and lived there all his life. 
After leaving school he became connected with the National Lead and Oil 
Co., of which his father was president. Mr. Wells continued with the com- 
pany in various capacities until his death. He was a past president of the 
Pittsburgh Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and a member of many social and 


business societies. 


EDWIN G. WHEELER 


Edwin G. Wheeler died at his home in River Forest, Ill., on August 1. 

Mr. Wheeler was a man of force and energy, with an engaging, kindly 
personality which made for him a great circle of warm and admiring friends. 

Born in Nora Springs, Iowa, Nov. 25, 1881, he was brought to Chicago by 
his parents as a child and grew up in the beautiful suburb of Oak Park. 

He entered the paint trade in 1904, when he joined his father, E. s.: 
Wheeler, in the Wheeler Varnish Works, at that time just succeeding to the 


business of the Watts-De Golyer Co. 
ment of the business. 


He was a great factor in the develop- 


He was an active member of the Chicago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, of! : 


which he was treasurer at one time. 


President Atwood:—This great industry 
of ours has a number of factors, all of 
them being very important. One of the 
factors performing a very important func- 
tion is the National Association of Paint 
Distributors. I believe they are repre- 
sented here tonight by their president, 
E. T. Holmes, to whom we extend a most 
cordial welcome, and from whom we would 
be glad to have a few words. Mr. Holmes. 


Greetings from Distributors 


E. T. Holmes:—We do feel that perhaps 
we are to a certain extent a rather well- 
established cog in the wheel of this great 
trade organization. Our members, while 
we are a separate organization, most of 
us through our local paint clubs are 
members of the parent association. On 
behalf of the National Paint Distributors, 
Mr. President, we assure you that we 
deeply appreciate your kind words, and 
that we feel always very much at home 
when we come to these conventions. We 
feel that any recommendation which we 
make as an association will be given con- 
sideration and acted upon with the very 
best spirit. 

It may be that some of us do not realize 
just the functions of the paint distributor. 
In the first place, we call ourselves paint 
distributors instead of paint jobbers, as 
formerly we were called, because we 
think erhaps it is somewhat a more 
coumpeohenaive name, and indicates more 
clearly just our function, inasmuch as 
the term, “‘jobber,’’ has been somewhat 
abused and is more or less ambiguous. 


The distributor simply acts as a mid- 
dieman, perhaps as an agent, or, we 
might say, a salesman on commission for 
the manufacturer. By doing so he re- 
lieves the manufacturer of certain over- 
head expense, and in repayment for that 
the manufacturer is willing to concede 
him a certain bonus or differential or 
commission, as you might call it. These 
services, of course, include the pur- 
chasing of material in larger quantities 
and the distribution of them to the dealer 
or ‘the contractor. They also include 
carrying of credits, and, what is still 
more important, they include that per- 
sonal acquaintance among the dealers of 
a certain territory which cannot be ob- 
tained from a manufacturer who does 
a national business, 

Our membership is composed of what 
we consider representative distributors 
throughout the country. We are just 
ten years old and we.feel that we have 
made good progress. We feel that we 
are going to make a great deal more 
progress. We are working right along 
the lines of high ethics which are being 
recommended by the National Paint and 
Varnish Association. We have had as 
our president since our organization 
started some of the best known, well 
regarded men in the trade. 


As to how the present incumbent came 
into such an office is possibly related by 
a story as told by Alford Atwood of Minne- 
apolis when referring té a past-president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The story goes that this man had 
in his factory a colored taan who was 
absolutely no good; he was lazy and no 
good in every way, but in spite of the 
fact he as elected deacon in his church, 
and this ex-president asked him how it 
came about that such a good-for-nothing 
fellow as he was could be elected a deacon 
in the church. : 

Sam said:—‘‘Well, you see, there are 
some pretty bad folks in my church, and 
I just suspect they had to have some one 
to represent them.” 

Now, I don’t mean that as a reflection 
on any of my colleagues in the organiza- 
tion, but it may explain somehow how 
I came to be here in honor to your in 
vitation. . 

President Atwood:—We have another 
very important factor in our industry 
without which we would be comparatively 
helpless. That is the man who gets the 
paint on the place that it has to go. Those 
men are represented here tonight. That 
factor is embraced in an association 
known as the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada. They 
have three representatives with us. We 
want to welcome you, gentlemen, and we 
are very glad to have you with us; we 
are glad to have your co-operation, and 
we believe you want ours. We are all 
working together for a common interest. 
I would like to hear from the president, 
Mr. Rubins, if he would be so good. 

H. W. Rubins:—It is rather an un- 
expected duty that falls upon me due to 
my inexperience at speaking, but I want 
to say to your chairman and members 
that it has been a great pleasure to me 
and very instructive to be brought in con- 
tact with the members of the committees 
that I have met with the past year. If 
you want to know one reason that I am 
glad to be here I ask you to reread your 
president’s splendid address. I am very 
glad to be here and as the president of 
our association I am enjoying the pres- 
ent pleasure. I am looking forward to a 
very delightful memory of this meeting, 
and in the name of the master painters 
I thank you all. 

President Atwood:—The secretary has 
a few announcements to make at this 
time. 

Secretary Horgan announced the names 
of the sergeants-at-arms for the conven- 
tion, and that the following would can- 
stitu.e the Press Committee: Chairman, 
N. T. Stott, New York; O. C. Harn, New 
York; C. A. Stedman, New York; O. C. 
Wright, Chicago; G. B. Heckel, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, 

Following a few matters of minor rou- 
tine, she session was adjourned at 10:50 
o’clock, 


Thursday, October 18 


Second Session: Thursday Forenoon 


_ The first business session of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oi) and Varnish Association 
(the second session of the convention) 


was called to order in the ballroom of the 
Drake Hotel at ten o’clock Thursday 


forenoon by President. Atwood. 
“Presidént Atwood:—The -meeting will 





please come to order. The first thing on 
our program this morning will be the 
report of the Transportation and Classi- 
fication Committee by W. J. Pitt, c - 


man, 

W. J. Pitt read the report of the Trans- 
portation and Classification Committee 
as folows:— : ; coal 
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Report of Committee on Transportation and 
Classification 


We are glad to announce a material improvement since our last Annual 
Report. Transportation conditions are generally better, and with the excep- 
tion of delay in movement from the West to the Atlantic Seaboard operating 
conditions are, on the whole, very satisfactory. This desirable state has 
been brought about through the stimuli of necessity and the firm conviction 
in the mind of the Carriers’ management that further decline in the direc- 
tion following the post-war period would inevitably lead to political experi- 
ments advocated by certain elements that are adjudged highly destructive 
both of transportation and industry. 


In formulating a program of reconstruction the railroads have wisely 
sought the counsel and cooperation of the public, which has universally been 
given, and enabled the performance of transportation in an operating sense 
that is a little short of marvelous. We will not dwell upon the causes of 
this decadence or recite our opinion as to the reasons why such striking 
progress toward improvement in operating conditions was achieved with 
practically the same transportation machinery we have had for several years, 
but confine ourselves to the improvements that have brought such a high 
degree of satisfaction and such hopeful promise for meeting the future needs 
of the Nation. 


The Carriers, in April, 1923, launched a program to provide adequate trans 
portation and authorized appropriations for the rehabilitation of the prop- 
erty and renewal of equipment exceeding a billion dollars. In November, 
1922, there were 2,595,674 revenue freight cars. Since January 1, 1923, there 
has been added 116,117 cars, or 4.4 per cent., and there are now on order as 
of September 1, 1923, 72,906. There were in November, 1922, 74,876 railroad 
owned locomotives; and there has been added 2,583, or 3.4 per cent; and 
there are on order as of September 1, 1923, 1,517 locomotives. The excellent 
progress the Carriers are making is reflected by the following record of cu- 
mulative loading for thirty-five weeks ending September 1, 1923: 


No. of Cars Loaded 


1920 29,913,592 
1921 25,754,571 
1922 27,607,701 
1923 33,161,743 (Increase over 1922 20%) 


For the six months ending June 30, 1923, the per cent. of unserviceable to 
total locomotives was 22 per cent. as against 21.9 per cent. for the same 
period of 1923. The per cent. of unserviceable of the total cars on line for 
that period was 8.6 per cent. as against 14 per cent. for the same period of 
1922, which shows that considerable progress has been made to repair freight 
cars for service. The miles per car per day has been increased from 23.9 to 
28.3 miles for that period, indicating improved efficiency in conducting trans- 
portation. The net tons per loaded car increased from 25.4 to 28.2 tons for 
that period. This brief analysis speaks for itself and clearly shows the re- 
markable progress made even in the face of such a slight increase in equip- 
ment and slight decrease in repair of rolling stock. It is gratfiying to know 
that such a large measure of Cooperation has been given by the shippers ana 
consignees as reflected by the miles per car per day and the tons per loaded 
car, and your Committee, as in the past, by bulletin and otherwise, strongly 
urged this cooperation upon our members. 


As to the financial side, the operating revenues and expenses for the seven 
months ending July 31, 1923, as compared with the same period of 1922, also 
shows steady progress except with the Western lines, and promises to yield 
sufficient income to enable the Carriers to build up the transportation system 
as planned through their program previously mentioned. The following 
statistics are interesting and enlightening bearing on the financial side of 


the Carriers. 
(By Thousands) 


Eastern Southern Western 

District District District 

Ry. Oper. Revenue... ...cecccese 1922 $1,390,202 $400,397 $1,145,003 
1923 1,746,879 471,859 1,283,016 

Ry. Oper. Expenses.............. 1922 1,116,849 312,279 907,605 
1923 1,368,971 364,332 1,028,345 

Net Ry. Oper. Income............ 1922 179,171 61,200 145,477 
1923 260,002 77,624 162,110 

Perc. Ratio of Expenses to Rev. 1922 80.34% 77.99% 79.27% 
1923 78.37% 77.21% 80.15% 


The net operating income for the first six months of 1923 represents an 
annual rate of return of 5.64 per cent. on the Carriers’ tentative valuation 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as against 4.53 per cent. 
for the same peroid of 1922 

The latest report of the Commission shows the number of employees on 
Class 1 railroads as of June, 1923, as 1,933,929, or 14.7 per cent. over the same 
month last year. The monthly earnings by groups show practically no 
change. This increase in the Carriers’ forces has doubtless contributed 
largely to the improved transportation conditions we are now enjoying. 


During the year numerous specific rate adjustments have been undertaken 
by the Carriers and the Commission, but mostly of a general nature. We 
will deal only with the more prominent adjustments, viz.: 

SOUTHEASTERN CLASS RATE ADJUSTMENT I. C. C. 13494—The Com- 
mission has taken a mass of testimony in this proceeding. Hearings have 
been closed and the case is now under advisement. It is not expected a 
decision will be handed down before July 1, 1924. This case is of supreme 
importance and invloves practically all class rates within, to and from 
points south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Misssisippi 
River, and between those points and Central Freight, Trunk Line and New 
England territory. 

TRUNK LINE MILEAGE CLASS RATE SCALE—The preliminary sub- 
mission of these radically increased rates, particuarly on less than car load 
traffic, was, prior to our last Convention, opposed and are still under re- 
vision by the Trunk Line Association Freight Committee. We do not an- 
ticipate any substantial change in the principlee of .construction of the mile- 
age scale to which we objected as presented, and your Committee will doubt- 
less find it advisable to offer objection to their adoption. The salient reasons 
why they are objectionable are elaborately set forth in our last report. 
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EXPRESS RATES.—In our last report we set forth the increase applied 
for by the express companies before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Hearings were held and the case closed, but express companies have filed a 
supplementary application with the Commission for an additional increase 
to offset a wage award to employees of about Six Million Dollars by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. The Commission has reopened the 
case for further hearing. The Commission has held in Decision 12784, 
Southeastern Express Company versus American Railway Express Company, 
that joint rates shall be maintained between points on each line regardless 
of direct single-line routes over either line; joint through routes shall be 
established and tariffs shall provide for the right of shipper to designate 
the routing. This subject has been contested by the American Raliway Ex- 
press Company in the United States Court. 


OIL RATES FROM ATLANTIC SEABOARD TERRITORY TO CENTRAL 
FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY—Your Committee challenged the 
proposed cancellation of commodity rates before the Trunk Line Freight 
Committee, and we are pleased to announce that no action has yet been 
taken by the Carriers to make the increase effective. The subject requires 
careful watching, however, as in the event the Carriers do publish hte in- 
creased rates your Committee will unquestionably find it necessary to act 
to protect the interests of our members. 

OIL RATES FROM PACIFIC COAST PORTS TO CENTRAL FREIGHT 
ASSOCIATION TERRITORY, ETC.—Your Committee opposed extensive in- 
crease proposed by the Western Lines and we are glad to report that their 
docket on the subject has been cancelled. This is especially gratifying because 
it will weaken the attempt by the Eastern Trunk Lines to advance the rates 
from Atlantic Seaboard Territory to Central Freight Association Territory 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


NAVAL STORES FROM SOUTHERN POINTS TO NORTHERN POINTS— 
This is a very important subject that has required a great deal of attention, 
conferences, traveling, etc., and involves increased Carrier revenue of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, a large proportion of which would fall upon 
our members. The increase amounts to as much as 70.8% over existing 
rates, and doubtless would constitute a factor in the final cost of products. 
The Carriers represented that the advance was necessary to remove certain 
violations of the Long and Short Haul Clause of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which have existed for many years, but in reality it is a flagrant attempt to 
impose unjust and unreasonable rates that would yield an enormous amdunt 
of revenue to them. 

Your Committee after unsuccessful conferences with the Carriers’ Freight 
Committee towards compromise, found it necessary tu organize the opposition 
among the Naval Stores, Soap, Paper and Paint and Varnish industries. ' Pe- 
titions to the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend the increased rates 
were filed and, we are pleased to say, granted by the Commission. Numerous 
conferences of the traffic representatives of these industries were held to 
formulate a plan to prevent these grossly unjust rates from becoming 
effective. The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
suspension proceedings was held October 1. The rates stand suspended 
until December 30, 1923, although the Carriers first announced they intended 
making them effective May 1, 1923. 

The importance of this case cannot be over-estimated and your Incoming 
Committee should take a deep interest in the proceedings to avoid the imposi- 
tion of heavy transportation charges on these raw materials, as the Carriers 
are endeavoring to establish. 

We have had the full co-operation of the Chairman of the Naval Stores 
Committee in these efforts. 

RATES FROM NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS ON 
PAINTS, VARNISH, ETC.—The Intercoastal Shipping Conference, embracing 
all lines operating between the North Atlantic and Pacific Ports, has been 
stabilized, and by concerted action revised the rates on all traffic about 25%, 
effective August 17, 1923. The United States Shipping Board is a member 
of this conference. The present adjustment is intended to he temporary, but a 
further readjustment is contemplated to be made effective at an early date. 
These rates were demoralized through the breaking up of the former con- 
ference and it was to be expected that some increase would have to be 
made or the service become impaired. 

Your Traffic Committee should observe the progress along this line very 
closely and take steps to prevent excessive increases being made by protest, 
or formal complaint before the Shipping Board if it finally becomes ueces- 
sary. 

The new rates are: 


Ch eaGs 
et TR ici, cnc wenne a cactaseanessbesstesenstoe - 60 .85 
Paint in Oil or Paste (Cans, Boxed, Barrels)...... .65 .90 
Varnish (Cans, Boxed, Barrels) ........seseseeees 65 .90 


This adjustment is not entirely satisfactory when the entire paint and var- 
nish schedule is considered, and efforts are now progressing towards bringing 
about reduction in the entire schedule. 

PULLMAN CHARGES.—The Commission have undertaken an investigation 
tion in I. C. C. 14785 “in re charges for accommodation of passengers in 
parlor and sleeping cars.” The United Commercial Travelers of America are 
urging the elimination of the surcharge which accrues not to the Pullman 
Company, but to the railroads. 

It is the opinion of the traffic representatives, generally, that it is inad- 
visable to advocate the removal of this charge at the present time in view 
of the impaired financial condition of the railroads, and the earnest efforts . 
they are exerting at this time to extenisvely build up the property to render ; 
a satisfactory service. It is needless to say that any decrease of this nature 
must necessarily be placed upon freight traffic, in view of the preseat rate of » 
return upon the tentative investment being far below that prescribed by the « 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ; 

PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES—The order of the Commission establish- { 
ing a system of script books at reduced rates, protested by the Carriers, and ' 
involving a reduction of Sixty Million Dollars per annum, has been carried to — 
the United States Supreme Court, but decision is unlikely to be rendered for ; 
at least six months. 

SOUTHEASTERN RATES” “ON VARNISH.—The “Commission has by 
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I. & S. Docket 1876, suspended to Deceniber 2, 1923, proposed increased rates 
from Chicago, Memphis, St. Louis, etc., to Texas points. The advance was 
to be made by cancelling the commodity rates, which are now on the paint 
basis, and applying class rates. ones ‘ 


Fourth Section Investigation I. C. C. 14941 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has entered upon an inquiry as to 
the administration of the 4th Section of the Interstate Cmomerce Act, involv- 
ing the question of the Long and Short Haul Clause, as directed by a 
Senate Resolution. This is of importance, as it is genetally recognized as 
inadvisable to enforce a strict Long and Short Haul principle regardless of 
water competition, carrier competition and market competition. Efforts in 
this direction in the past have met with failure. 

Your Traffic Committee are following these proceedings as the adoption of 
such a principle would work great changes in the present rate fabric of the 
country. 

Parcels Post 


The Post Office Department has not yet completed its investigation of the 
cost of administering the Parcels Post Section, but it is anticipated that it 
will show the service is being rendered below cost. When that investigation 
is completed the Interstate Commerce Commission will doubtless be re- 
quested to authorize an increase in the charges. We have reason to believe 
that efforts will also be made by the railroads and express companies to 
curtail the parcels post privileges, especially with respect to the size and 
weight of the packages, as well as the charge for the service. 


Valuation of Railroads 


Your Committee has closely observed the activities of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the valuation of railroad property, and has collected 
some highly interesting data on the subject. Great misunderstanding exists 
upon the part of the public, generally, as to the significance of this work in its 
relation to the measure of freight and passenger rates, and the return to be 
allowed the Carriers on their investment. 

While the Commission fixed the tentative valuation, for the purposes of a 
fair return, in 1921 at $18,900,000,000 (and subseugent improvements have 
brought this up to $20,000,000,000) and later prescribed 5% per cent. as a 
fair rate thereon, the final valuation of such properties on which report has 
been made show very clearly that the Carriers’ Book Investment Account, 
as well as their Capitalization and other outstanding obligations, are far in 
excess of the value ascertained by the Commission. A large number of re- 
ports of the tentative valuation have been passed without contest by the 
Carriers and a number are now and will be in litigation for years. 

Your Committee deems it inadvisable to give full details in this report, 
though it has followed the subject closely, and when it assumes a more defi- 
nite shape should present it to the membership as it is of vital importance 
to the whole system of transportation and the cost of and the charge for the 
service. 

Freight Classification 

Your Committee has been in close contact with the Classification Commit- 
tees and our members who have sought our advice and aid. We are pleased 
to say that no adverse change is contemplated in our existing ratings, al- 
though efforts are under way to secure favorable changes. 


Bureau of Explosives 


Your Committee has co-operated with this department of the American 
Railway Association to the end of protecting our industry against any efforts 
to impose a greater burden upon our traffic. A proposal of the Bureau of 
Explosives to prescribe specifications for tight cooperage containers, is still 
in suspense, and your Committee is prepared to give assurance that the strict 
regulations contemplated by the Bureau will not be adopted; that we are 
co-operating to draft specifications that will be appropriate without imposing 
any hardship upon our members. Numerous other subjects have been han- 
dled with the Bureau of Explosives relating to package specifications, etc. 


Freight Claim Division American Railway Association 


Your Committee has co-operated with this branch of the Carriers’ organ- 
ization, and their report of 1922 shows that the co-operative work they have 
done with the public has been substantially rewarded hy practically cutting 
in half the loss and damage account of the Carriers. 


National Transportation Institute 


We desire to bring to the attention of our members the National Trans- 
portation Institute, whose object is to conduct nonpartisan and impartial 
investigations and research into every kind of transportation and the rela- 
tionship of transportation agencies to each other and to Agriculture, Indus- 
try, Finance and Commerce and to disseminate the facts thus acquired to 
the public through the platform, press, educational institutions, motion’ pic- 
tures, and other available mediums, with a definite object of aiding the peo- 
ple of the United States in promoting, co-ordinating and maintaining the 
most efficient transportation facilities. 

This Institute will not in any way become the representative either of 
transportation agencies, producers, or any special group. 

Membership is $100.00 per year. 

It is highly commended by former and present members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and numerous senators and representatives who have 
taken deep interest in transportation subjects. 

Unquestionably all trade associations will take membership in the Insti- 
tute, and we respectfully recommend that one of our associations do so. For 
this purpose we would recommend that the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Inc., become a member of the Institute. 

At the present time we have no agency of this nature for the purpose of 
investigation and research, statistical work, etc. If such an Institution 
existed in the past we would have unquestionably escaped many of the 
cumulative evils afflicting the transportation system today. Anyone desir- 
ing further information of the objects and functions of the Institute will 
be informed upon application to the committee. We believe the investment 
a good one. 

General 

Numerous serious transportation problems are now engaging the attention 
of the commercial interests of the country. These problems are being care- 
fully followed by our Traffic and Transportation and Classification Com- 
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mittees. Many investigations and rate adjustments have been and are now 
proceeding, requiring a great deal of labor and traveling, but, on the whole, 
we are glad to say that the interests of our members have been amply pro- 
tected in every way. These fundamental problems are receiving the care- 
ful attention of our members and we are submitting herewith three appro- 
priate resolutions for consideration, and particularly the one dealing with 
the agitation of certain elements towards serious changes in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920. We earnestly commend to our membership careful 
thought on this subject, and believe that the said resolution should be 
adopted as a declaration of policy. 


Your Committee desires to bring to your attention the recommendation in 
the ,Committee’s last report that an appropriation annually of $500.00 by 
each association be made to defray the expenses of these Traffic and Trans- 
portation and Classification Committees. This nominal sum has not been 
exceeded during the past year, and we would respectfully recommend that 
each association appropriate $500.00, or a total of $1,500.00, to cover traveling 
and incidental expenses of these committees for the ensuing year. 

Your Committee wishes to extend their thanks to the secretaries of these 
associations for the aid rendered by them in carrying on this important 
work. 


RESOLUTION 


THE TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 

Whereas, The Transportation Act of 1920 was intended to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the transportation system of the country in order to over- 
come the adverse conditions growing out of the World War, and to restore 
to the public the high character of service at reasonable rates which obtained 
before that destructive period, and 

Whereas, The future prosperity of the Nation depends largely upon the 
maintenance of efficient and economical transportation, and 

Whereas, The carriers have been stimulated and encouraged under the 
provisions of that statute to adopt a program of rehabilitation, including 
the replenishing of their equipment and improvement of terminals and proper 
Maintenance of Way in recognition of the growing needs of the commerce of 
the country, and are striving ina commendable spirit and under great difficulty 
to accommodate the greatest movement of tonnage in their history in a 
satisfactory manner, and 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Act vests in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to regulate the service, charges and finances of carrier 
to a degree that is ample to protect the public, and administers its provi- 
sions in a fair and intelligent manner based upon investigation of facts and 
application of sound principles, and ; 

Whereas, Certain elements are at work to bring about the enactment of ill- 
advised legislation calculated to arrest the wholesomé progress now being 
made toward restoring the transportation system to a firm and necessary 
basis in order to meet the expectations of the public and the needs of the 
Nation, and 

Whereas, The future commercial advancement of the country’s business 
depends upon the rendition of safe, efficient and economical transportation, 

Therefore be it resolved, That these associations are opposed to any experi- 
mental legislation involving change in the Transportation Act of 1920, or 
any modification of any fundamental provisions thereof, until the operation 
of the said Act has been given a full and fair trial for at least two years, and 

Be it further resolved, That the secretaries of these associations be directed 
to bring these resolutions to the attention of the senators and representatives 
in Congress, and the Traffic and Transportation and Classification Commit- 
tees of these associations be directed to co-operate in carrying out-the spirit 
of these resolutions in their public activities and in their relations with the 
carriers. 


RESOLUTION TO AMEND THE SHIPPING ACT OF 1916 TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF DEFINITE RATES TO AVOID THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF UNJUST, UNREASONABLE AND 
DISCRIMINATORY RATES 


Whereas, Section 16 of the Shipping Act of 1916 provides “That it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier by water, or other person subject to this 
Act, either alone or in conjunction with any other person, directly or indi- 
rectly— 

“First. To make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to any particular person, locality, or description of traffic in any respect 
whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, locality, or description of 
traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any 
respect whatsoever. 

“Second. To allow any person to obtain transportation for property at 
less than the regular rates then established and enforced on the line of such 
carrier, by means of false billing, false classification, false weighing, false 
report of weight, or by any other unjust or unfair device or means,” and 

Whereas, Section 18 of the said Act provides “That every common carrier 
by water in interstate commerce shall establish, observe, and enforce just 
and reasonable ratés, fares, charges, classifications, and tariffs, and just and 
reasonable regulations and practices relating thereto and to the issuance, 
form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the manner and 
method of presenting, marking, packing, and delivering property for trans- 
portation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess baggage, the facilli- 
ties for transportation, and all other matters relating to or connected with 
the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or delivering of property. 

“Every such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to public 
inspection, in the form and manner and within the time prescribed by the 
board, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in:connection with 
transportation between points on its own route; and if a through route 
has been established, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in con- 
nection with transportation between points on its own route and points on the 
route of any other carrier by water,” and 

Whereas, The provision regarding filing of the maximum rates only is 
calculated to open the door to gross abuse and discrimination against the 
public and enables the carrier to withhold information as to the rates 
it is actually charging on the same commodities between the same points for 
different shippers, and ; 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Act regulating carriage by railroad, or” 
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partly by railroad and partly by water, in interstate commerce, requires the 
carriers to definitely state in their schedules the freight rates applicable to 
the specific traffic between point of origin and point of destination, which can 
only be changed on thirty days’ notice unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in special cases directs otherwise, 


Therefore be it resolved, That these associations advocate that the second 
paragraph of Section 18 of the Shipping Act of 1916 be amended to read, viz.: 

“Every such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, in the form and manner and within the time prescribed by the board, 
the rates, fares, and charges for or in connection with transportation between 
points on its own route; and if a through route has been established, the 
rates, fares, and charges for or in connection with transportation between 
points on its own route and points on the route of any other carrier by water,” 
and 

Be it further resolved, That the secretaries of these associations be directed 
to bring these resolutions to the attention of the senators and representatives 
in Congress, and that the Traffic and Transportation and Classification Com- 
mittees of these associations be directed to co-operate to secure the passage 
of this Amendment. 


RESOLUTION 


To amend Section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916 to vest in the United 
States Shipping Board the same power to suspend rates, pending investiga- 
tion of lawfulness, of steamship companies engaged in Interstate Commerce, 
as is now vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission as to rates by 
railway, or partly by railroad and partly by water: 

Whereas, Section 15, Paragraph 7, of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, provides that:-— 

“Whenever there shall be filed with the Commission any schedule 
stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or any new indi- 
vidual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regulation 
or practice affecting-any rate, fare, or charge, the Commission shall 
have, and it is hereby given, authority, either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so orders without 
answer or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, 
but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning the law- 
fulness of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice; 
and pending such hearing and the decision thereon the Commission, 
upon filing with such schedule and delivering to the carrier or carriers 
affected thereby a statement in writing of its reasons for such suspen- 
sion, may suspend the operation of such schedule and defer the use of 
such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice, but not for 
a longer period than one hundred and twenty days beyond the time when 
it would otherwise go into effect; and after full hearing, whether com- 
pleted before or after the rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice goes into effect, the Commission may make such order with 
reference thereto as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after it 
had become effective. If any such hearing cannot be concluded within 
the period of suspension, as above stated, the Commission may extend 
the time of suspension for a further period not exceeding thirty days, 
and if the proceeding has not been concluded and an order made at the 
expiration of such thirty days, the proposed change of rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice shall go into effect at the end of 
such period, but, in case of a proposed increased rate or charge for or in 
respect to the transportation of property, the Commission may by order 
require the interested carrier or carriers to keep accurate account in 
detail of all amounts received by reason of such increase, specifying by 
whom and in whose behalf such amounts are paid, and upon completion 
of the hearing and decision may by further order require the interested 
carrier or carriers to refund, with interest, to the persons in whose be- 
half such amounts were paid such portion of such increased rates or 
charges as by its decision shall be found not justified. At any hearing 
involving a rate, fare, or charge increased after January 1, 1910, or of a 
rate, fare, or charge sought to be increased after the passage of this Act, 
the burden of proof to show that the increased rate, fare, or charge, or 

proposed increased rate, fare, or charge, is just and reasonable shall be 
upon the carrier, and the Commission shall give to the hearing and 
decision of such questions preference over all other questions pending 
before it and decide the same as speedily as possible”; and 

Whereas, There is no similar authority vested in the United States Ship- 
ping Board, resulting at times in the enforcement of unjust, unreasonable 
and discriminatory rates by carriers by water in interstate commerce with- 
out affording opportunity to the public to protest such rates and without 
authority on the part of the Shipping Board to investigate such rates before 
they become effective to determine the lawfulness thereof, and suspend the 
same, thereby imposing great hardship and injustice upon the public; and 

Whereas, Said carriers by water in interstate commerce are generally 
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organized into conferences in particular trades or routes, or between par- 
ticular ports, and by concerted action and without notice at times enforce 
said unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory rates upon the public with- 
out opportunity to challenge their lawfulness or propriety: 

Therefore, be it resolved, That these associations record themselves in 
favor of an amendment to the Shipping Act of 1916, vesting in the Shipping 
Board the same power of suspension and investigation of rates by water 
carriers in interstate commerce as is now vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to transportation by railroad, or partly by railroad 
and partly by water; and 

Be it further resolved, That the secretaries be directed to bring these reso- 
lutions to the attention of the senators and representatives in Congress, and 
that the Traffic and Transportation and Classification Committees of these 
associations be directed to co-operate toward the passage of said amendment. 
Joseph W. Bray:—I make a motion 


that the report be approved in accord- 
ance with the action of the Board of Di- 


President Atwood:—Mr. Secretary, what 
was the action of the Board of Directors 
in regard to this report and this resolu- 


tion? rectors. 
Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- (The motion was regularly seconded and 
rectors approved the report of Mr. Pitt, carried.) 


President Atwood:—We will now have 
the report of the Tariff Committee by 
Eugene Merz, chairman. 

Eugene Merz read the report of the 
Tariff Committee as follows:— 


voted him special thanks for the pains- 
taking work he had done during the year, 
and approved the recommendations con- 
tained in the report, also the resolution 
which has just been read. 


Report of Tariff Committee 

The new tariff law has now been in effect for a year. It must be con- 
ceded by the warmest advocates of the new law as well as by its most bitter 
opponents that the past year, with its international disturbances, may not be 
a fair criterion by which to judge the true effect of the law. Nevertheless, 
it is well worth while to survey the effects of the Fordney-McCumber Act 
as far as they may be now recognized. 

The cost of living has not been increased. According to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, the average wholesale cost of four hundred commodities is now 
lower than the average cost of the same commodities was in July, 1922, be- 
fore the new law was enacted. 

The effect on our foreign trade, if it is not yet too early to judge the law 
from this viewpoint, is shown by the annexed chart, on which 
the imports of the United States are shown graphically by the 
dotted line, the exports by the solid line, and the balance of trade by the 
shaded area when favorable to the United States and by the white area 
when our imports exceeded our exports in value. The white area which 
developed and continued throughout this year is noteworthy. It is the first 
which has occurred since 1914, when it was more limited in extent. 

The statistics of imports and exports are as follows: 


Total Imports of Merchandise 


1922 Twelve months ending December, 1922.................. $3,112,548,772 
October (September 22nd to October 31st)............... 345,082,699 
POPU. ia ii Ses Fore oo cbs Beale wn ew o's oO oan kee sacs 291,905,785 
PR Sia cm once where ck Wate cea EOUE RES oe ewes 293,463,592 


2,375,253,318 


Total Exports of Merchandise 


1922 Twelve months ending December, 1922...............06- $3,831,932,193 
NO 6 das < ops ds weaned heed re Te waE Co ree kan 370,720,154 
I ai ing ka andcvniy 5ala eke e in os erase Ba mela Aa 380,052,248 
POOROR oi. skin Codes vcclcnscan Ceteeaieds cis eee wee 344,425,364 

1923 Seven months ending July, 19B8i 0.2 ccscccccsccccseseccce 2,248,675,214 


Our average imports for the first nine months of 1922 were in round num- 
oers 242 million dollars worth per month as compared with 339 million 
dollars worth per month for the first seven months of 1923. 
Our average exports for the first nine months of 1922 were in round numbers 
304 million dollars worth per month, as compared with 321 million dollars 
worth per month for the first seven months of 1923. 


Imports Per Month Exports Per Month 
Underwood Law 242,000,000 304,000,000 
Fordney Law 339,000,000 321,000,000 

Contrary to the predictions of the opponents of the Fordney-McCumber 
Act our export trade has grown, and, contrary to the general expectations, 
our import trade has grown in still larger ratio. 

The low tariff advocate must admit that the rates of the Fordney Act are not 
so high as to interfere with our international trade. The protective tariff 
advocate fears that the rates are not yet high enough to give adequate pro- 
tection to the American industries. 


ee 


Flexibility Feature 


The flexibility feature of the new tariff law is an innovation. It was re 
garded with much suspicion and found its way into the bill only because 


States (Through July, 1923) 









(Courtesy Standard Statistics Co.) 
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How much would it Cost You to take the Varnish off this Old Door? 
How much does Varnish Remover Cost You? 


EVERAL Eighteenth Cen- 
‘Jtury buildings in Front street, 
Philadelphia, were torn down 
to make way for the new bridge 
across the Delaware River a little 
while ago. 


One of these structures was 156 
years old. It was estimated that 
twenty coats of Spar Varnish had 
been used on the front door. 


LINGERWETT 


took off this varnish down to the 
bare wood in a few minutes labor 
time with 75 cents worth of 


‘material. 


We now own this door and value 
it highly—because it illustrates 
convincingly the one great truth 
about varnish and paint removers— 


DO YOU REALIZE that just 
a slight difference in the quality 
of two Removers greatly increases 
the cost of the poorer Remover? 
BECAUSE. it takes just as much 
time to apply a gallon of the poorer 
Remover as it does to spread the 
gallon of the better Remover. 


THIS MEANS not only more 
Remover required to do the same 
amount of work, but also more 


labor. 


The painter is out the increased 
amount of Remover used plus the 
increased time consumed and the 
second item is more costly than 
the first. 


INSIST ON QUALITY IN 
REMOVERS—the price is really 


The cost per gallon is not the a secondary consideration. 


right measure of economy of 









Paint and Varnish Remover 


removers that Remains Wet many 

Money is saved by using a hours, Cuts Through many 
quality remover coats .of Paint, Varnish, 

. Shellac or Enamel, Cleans 

DO YOU KNOW there is a up Readily without Gum- 





wide difference in the quality and 
effectiveness of Paint and Varnish 
Removers ? 


WILSON IMPERIAL COMPANY 


miness or Stickiness 


That Means “Lingerwett” 
123 CHESTNUT STREET 


NEWARK, - NEW JERSEY 





FLAT 
WALL PAINT 


LIQUID 


For Grinding Flat Wall Paints 


NO 600 






Grinders of long experience who have achieved their reputation from the merit of their 
product use 600 Flat Wall Paint Liquid. 









With a minimum order for 10 gallons we will give full working directions. 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 


Specialists in Grinding Liquids and Dryers 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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of the disturbed financial and industrial conditions of our foreign competi- 
tors. By this measure the President is empowered within certain limita- 
tions to increase the rates of duty on any commodity if the duty be found 
insufficient to equalize the differences between American and foreign costs of 
production; or, on the other hand, to reduce them if found to be excessive. 

The Tariff Commission is called upon to ascertain the facts. The scope 
of the Tariff Commission’s activities was greatly increased by the flexibility 
Sig The work of the Commission is interesting from two points of 
view: 

First: The Commission had hardly been organized before it was flooded 
with appeals for tariff revisions. 

Second: It had hardly begun to function before it reached out for powers 
which had not been conferred on the Commission by Congress. To date 
316 applications for revision have been made; about 100 requested free im- 
portation of game birds and the remaining 200 relate to commodities on 
which thirty-one investigations have been ordered. No case has been com- 
pleted. The members of this Association are particularly interested in the 
appeals to revise the rates on vegetable oils and on lead and lead products. 
Your Tariff Committee considers the interests of the members in this Asso- 
ciation too diversified on both questions for the Committee to take active 
part in the controversies. 

The members of the Tariff Commission were not in agreement among 
themselves as to their powers. One faction wished to construe the law so as to 
give the Commission power to open the entire tariff question at will, quite 
regardless of the authorization of the President of the United States. This 
controversy was soon cleared up by President Harding. His policy was 
clearly stated in a letter by him to Mr. Wilbur F. Wakeman, dated April 19, 
1923, from which we quote: 


“ 


- Ido not think we are going to have any disturbing situ- 
ation develop in formulating a sane policy for the Commission to follow. 
I have no thought of allowing the flexibility feature of the Tariff Act 
to become a dead letter, nor do I have any intention of permitting the 
Commission to create a situation which will put the American producing 
world in a constant situation of turmoil.” 


It is understood that President Coolidge will follow the policy of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. We certainly had turmoil enough when every manu- 
facturer and merchant saw in the activities of the Tariff Commsision a con- 
tinuance of the uncertainty that prevailed during the preceding twenty-two 
months of tariff legislation. 

The constant state of turmoil referred to by President Harding against 
which he wished to guard the American producing world has been so often 
the situation in which the American business men found themselves that 
they have looked to other means of tariff revision than the method followed 
by our Congress. The Tariff Commission idea naturally suggested itself. 
It was first tried during the administration of President Arthur—40 years 
ago—but it accomplished nothing and did not again come into prominence 
until the German Tariff laws had been revised by a commission. After their 
work had been accomplished we heard of it; because that is all we knew 
of it we were inclined to regard it as a success. The German Tariff Com- 
mission consisted of forty-five members and it took them five years to frame 
a tariff law. When it was completed the agrarians felt dissatisfied because 
they had not received protection enough and the manufacturers felt dissatis- 
fied because they felt they had been discriminated against in favor of the 
agrarians; but on the whole everybody was willing to take the law as it 
stood rather than go through another period of suspense and uncertainty. 
Germany was particularly adapted to the Commission method of tariff re- 
vision; from the time of the organization of the empire in 1870 Germany 
had but one tariff policy—a high protective policy. There were changes in 
schedules, but there was no deviation from the protective idea. The United 
States, on the contrary, in one hundred and forty-four years since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution has changed its tariff policy on an average of once 
in every nine or ten years—not merely revised its schedules, but actually 
reversed its policy. . 

The voters at the polls will determine our tariff policy. When they wish 
to revise it or to reverse it they will elect representatives and executives 
pledged to their desired policy. Our laws provide no way by which we can 
become committed to a fixed economic policy. We must be prepared for 
periodic revisions; whether these revisions will be more wisely made by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on Finances or by 
a Tariff Commission is still an open question. 


Your Tariff Committee believes it the part of prudence and wisdom to 
await further experience with the Tariff Commission in its new work on 
flexibility before extending to it the approval or disapproval of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


President Atwood:—I am sure we have port in accordance with the action of the 
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To that end every effort was made and bills prepared for introduction in 
27 States, but, owing to State calendar limitations, and lack of co-operation, 
we are able only to announce that the laws of two States (Florida, the 
largest producing naval stores State, and Ohio, the largest cosnuming naval 
stores State) are in absolute harmony with the standards established by 
the Congress. 

Copies of these acts have been filed with the Secretary of the Association 
for record. 

Your committee exceedingly regrets its inability to accomplish more, but 
desires to express keen appreciation for the opportunity which you so gra- 
ciously bestowed in their selection, in permitting them, individually and 
collectively, to have been the instrumentality through which expression has 
been given in Federal and State statutes, of the purpose of this great Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., as a trade organization, to 
serve the public. 

Your committee purposely omits commenting upon proposed naval stores 
freight rate increases, in order that the subject may be more ably presented 
by the Transportation and Classification Committee. 





President Atwood:—This short report 
represents the culmination of a_ vast 
amount of work. Mr. Secretary, what is 
the action of the Board of Directors with 
reference to Mr. Crawford’s report? 

Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- 
rectors approved the report of Mr. Craw- 
ford and felt that in accepting and ap- 
proving it, it is entitled to more than 
just a passing vote. An expression of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. Crawford for 
the year’s work he has put in on this 
activity. 

President Atwood:—Gentlemen, do you 
wish to discuss this report? If not, what 
will be your action? 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Nominating Committee Named 


President Atwood:—I would like to an- 
nounce at this time the Nominating Com- 
mittee. I hope the gentlemen whom I 
have selected will serve on this commit- 
tee, and I think they have a pretty big 
job before them. They are as follows:— 

Ernest Trigg, chairman; E. V. Peters, 
P. H. Callahan, F. M. Brininstool, George 
Henderson, J. A. McNulty. 

President Atwood:—We will now call 
on the Committee on Spray System of 
Paint and Varnish Application; Herbert 


all enjoyed very much this very clear ex- 
position of the tariff. Mr. Secretary, what 
was the action of the Board of Direc- 
tors in regard to this report? 

Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- 
rectors voiced its appreciation of the 
manner in which Mr. Merz presented this 
subject and also concurred in the sug- 
gestion contained in the last paragraph 
of his report. They referred it to the 
convention. 

President Atwood:—The suggestion con- 
tained in the last paragraph is, I believe, 
that the convention withhold any action 
of approval or disapproval. What will we 
do, gentlemen, with the report? Is there 
any discussion of it? If not, I will enter- 
tain a motion for the approval of the re- 


Board of Directors. 

Mr. Bray:—I make a motion that we 
approve the report in accordance with the 
action of the Board of Directors. 

(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried.) 

President Atwood:—We will now have 
the report of the Naval Stores Committee 
from its chairman, Mr. Crawford. I want 
to say that Mr. Crawford made consider- 
able sacrifice to come here to this meet- 
ing. He got out of a sickbed to come 
here, gentlemen. He has done efficient 
work and we owe him a great debt of 
gratitude. Mr. Crawford, will you present 
your report? 

Mr. Crawford read his prepared report 
on naval stores as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Naval Stores 


Acting, in so far as it has been possible, in accordance with the resolution 





presented by the Pittsburgh Club, and adopted by the Convention held at 
Minneapolis, October, 1913, your committee informs you that the 67th Con- 
gress passed and the late President Harding signed the Naval Stores Bill, 
No. 478, March 2nd, 1923. 

Your committee recommended to the Executive Committee the seeming 
desirability to have the several State Legislatures in session ratfiy the Fed- 
eral standards as established by Congress. 





Rice is the chairman. 


Mr. Henninges:—I move you that the 
Mr. Rice read the following report:— 


report be accepted and filed. 


Report of Committee on Spray Systems 

The past year has been marked by unusual activity in the Mechanical or 
Spray Painting Equipment Industry. 

Substantial progress has been and is now being made by the Equipment 
Manufacturers. 

One of the outstanding features of the work of this committee has been 
its close cooperation with the manufacturers of equipment. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, President Atwood appointed Mr. Wm, 
J. Pitt, Promotion Manager of the Educational Bureau of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the U. S. and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, a member of our committee. Through the efforts of the Promo- 
tion Department a conference was arranged at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 22, with 
practically all of the manufacturers of painting equipment for the pur- 
pose of:— 

1st—To bring about closer cooperation between the Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers and the equipment manufacturers and better understanding 
of the problems that confront each group with respect to furthering the use 
of mechanical equipment. 

2nd—To aid and encourage the equipment manufacturers to greater pro 
motional effort, especially in rural and farming communities, and to deter- 
mine in what ways the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers can assist to that 
end. 

3rd—To learn what is now being done along the line of itinerant painting, 
development of markets, and in a general way, advertising plans, etc. 

4th—To develop the attitude of equipment manufacturers toward greater 
mechanical improvement to render the apparatus more adaptable to general 
use. 

5th—To suggest the wisdom of forming a permanent group or association 
whereby close contact and interchange of views can be had with the Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers, especially in matters common to all, such as 
legislation, promotion, etc. 

This initial meeting was a success and resulted in the formation of a work- 
ing committee of equipment manufacturers to follow up the various eubjects 
there discussed or that might arise. This meeting was most salutary from 
any point of view. For the first time it brought the various equipment manu- 
facturers together into conference and established contact with the Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers in such a way as to create a feeling of confidence that 
the latter were really trying to aid the development of the painting equip- 
ment, removed prevailing misunderstandings and set up a modus vivendi of 
incalculable usefulness to both equipment and material manufacturers. 

The committee from the equipment manufacturers consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, viz.: 

W. F. Gradolph, chairman (DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co). 

Howard G. Bartling (Peerless Pneumatic Systems). 

H. W. Norman (Paasche Air Brush Co.). 

J. Jarvis Preble (Spray Engineering Co.). 

C. C. Fredericks (W. N. Matthews Corp.). 

A further meeting of this committee with the members of your committee 
(including Dr. H. A. Gardner, Director Scientific Section Educational Bu- 
reau, and Mr. A. H. McGhan, General Secretary, International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada) 
was held at New York, August 15, when the various angles of the entire field 
of mechanical painting were canvassed. 

Discussion at that meeting developed that, while the equipment manufac- 
turers felt it untimely to form a permanent organization of their own to 
co-operate with the Paint and Varnish Industry, yet the need of that co-op- 
eration was manifest and these committees are of the opinion the good 
work that has been started can successfully be prosecuted if the manufac- 
turers of painting equipment become members of the local Paint Club and/or 
this Association, and we would respectfully recommend that they be invited 
by our Membership Committee to join the Association and local Paint Club 
under the head of “Allied Industries,” and further recommend that the in- 
coming President consider—in his appointment for the committee on spray 
system of paint and varnish application—the names of some of these manu- 
facturers as members thereof. 


Legislation 
Legislation was proposed in about 12 states to prohibit or restrict the use 
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‘e) “Make 1924 
The Greatest Paint and Varnish Year 
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Let’s all unite to get rid of dull seasons. Doing so 
will help us to reach our goal ahead of time. 
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of spray painting apparatus, but through the efforts of our Legislative Com- 
mittee, also the Educational Bureau of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, manu- 
facturers and users of equipment, etc., these bills were defeated. 


Attention, however, is particularly directed to the situation in Wisconsin, 
which is engaging the efforts of this committee, the manufacturers of equip- 
ment, and others. No law has been passed by the Wisconsin legislature, al- 
though two bills have, during the past two sessions, been proposed and de- 
feated. In defeating the last bill there was a general understanding that the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission would thoroughly investigate spray painting 
and devise rules and regulations governing same. That Commission, in 
order to make a thorough and impartial investigation, appointed an Advisory 
Committee consisting of a representative from the users of equipment in the 
industrial field, the Master Painters’ Association, as a user of this equipment, 
the Journeymen Painters’ Union, the Trades Unions, the U. 8. Public Health 
Service and the Paint Manufacturers, the latter being Mr. F. L. Theurer of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Numerous meetings have been held and whatever regulations result may 
be used in other states as a model to regulate the use of mechanical 
equipment. 

Your committee has submitted information in defense of the use of equip- 
ment to the Paint Spraying Advisory Committee of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. The committee of equipment manufacturers that was 
delegated by practically all the manufacturers of equipment to co-operate 
with paint and varnish manufacturers has also made representations to 
the Wisconsin authorities and offered to send equipment and men to dem- 
onstrate the safety, healthfulness, efficiency and economy of painting 
equipment. 

Your committee realizes that it is of the utmost importance that just and 
reasonable regulations proceed from this investigation and we respectfully 
recommend that our Legislative Committee be requested to also follow these 
proceedings and that every influence be brought to bear to thus insure the 
protection of the spray painting principle. 

Notwithstanding the apparent antagonism of journeymen painters in cer- 
tain localities to the use of this equipment, your committee is of the im- 
pression that with greater knowledge on the part of the journeymen painter 
and realization by him that a great many painting jobs would not be under- 
taken but for the use thereof, this opposition will in due time largely abate. 
The prevailing misconception of its usefulness and permanence can only be 
removed by education and the gradual recognition of its real functions and 
field, also the realization that hand brush painting is necessary to a great 
extent through the increased use of paint and varnish by the public. 

We are pleased to report that the manufacturers of equipment assure us 
intensive efforts towards education for the purpose of removing the mis- 
understanding and breaking down the prejudice which exist in some quar- 
ters will be undertaken promptly by them. 


General 


The American Railway Association—Equipment Painting Section-—have 
made a thorough test of the use of the spray gun and their Special Committee 
on Protection of Steel Equipment highly endorse this means of application. 
To quote their conclusions:— 


“With the knowledge of these facts before us, are we to close our eyes 
to the great advancement that has been gradually made in the paint 
spraying devices in the past few years. One of the great objections 
formally made against the spray was that the air passing through the 
paint enamels or varnish left air bubbles in the paint film; and that the 
moisture in the air was detrimental to paint (Dr. Dudiey, Chief Chemist 
for the Penn. R. R., has advocated 5 per cent, moisture in paint) with- 
out admitting this would be beneficial. 

“We call your attention to the fact that devices have been perfected 
that will remove the moisture from the air and spray guns that are now 
in use that do not in any manner mix air with the paint enamel or 
varnish, but are only used to atomize them so as to apply a good even 
coat on the sirface to be protected or ornamented. 

“Your committee respectfully submits photographs of different classes 
of railway equipment that have been painted and varnished with “air 
guns.” Every coat applied on these jobs except the kniving coat, was 
applied with “gun.” Please note the smoothness, depth and brilliancy 
of the surface on the locomotive tenders in the exhibit. 

“In view of our present knowledge of the improvements made and the 
increased demand for economy, are we fair to our employers, the public, 
or ourse ves in letting our prejudices close all doors to economy except 
that which leads to uncleanliness and disease in turning out equipment 
that is not only uncouth but unsanitary? 

“Your committee, believing that the mind, disposition and to a great 
extent the health of the individual are affected by their surroundings 
firmly believe that the traveling public are entitled to have their tem- 
porary home (the passenger car) maintained in a cheerful, sanitary 
condition, recommend that it is the sense of this division of the A. R. A. 
that the present tendency of destroying the appearance cf the passenger 
carrying equipment is not in accord with good business principles or 
economy in upkeep.” 


We have abundant evidence of the progress in various lines of the merits 
of this method, but it would be too lengthy to detail these instances. One 
of the outstanding facts in connection with the use of the equipment is that 
experience has shown that factory operations can proceed normally without 
interference while painting is being done. We have a good illustration of 
this in the case of a large paper plant where the delicate process of sizing 
paper was carried out while the interior of the plant was being painted. 

In due time the manufacturers of painting equipment, in cooperation with 
the paint and varnish manufacturers, will disseminate the information of 
an educational character setting forth the position of mechanical equipment 
in the painting field, and our members will have the benefit of these bulletins 
giving detailed information in particular cases. 

We learn that in some states a prominent mail order house is undertak- 
ing the painting of farm buildings, silos, etc., furnishing paint, equipment 
and operators, 
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Conclusion 


Your committee feels that, while considerable progress has been made 
during the past year along all lines relating to the subject, the industry is 
still in its infancy; that the principle is thoroughly sound, economical, prac- 
tical and efficient, and has a great future for development; that the operative 
effort described herein will be fruitful in every way to both equipment and 
material manufacturers; that by continuing this work along promotional as 
well as protective lines the mechanical application of our products will be 






greatly accelerated, and that its adoption generally unquestionably offers the 
solution of the vexatious problem of the means of application commensurate 
with our expansion without prejudicing the position of the experienced, 


skilled painter. 
We respectfully recommend: 


ist—That the manufacturers of Paint and Varnish give consideration to 
the advantages to the industry generally by proper recognition of spray 
painting equipment in individual advertising, wherever possible, and that 


this fact be impressed upon the advertising departments. 


Further, that our 


national advertising be utilized wherever possible to further the use of this 


method. 


2nd—That wherever it ean consistently be done, mention be made of the 
fact that the product may also be applied by a competent operator with suit- 


able apparatus. 


3rd—That Sales Managers be requested to familiarize themselves with the 
merits of machine application and instruct their salesmen thoroughly as to 


its uses. 


4th—That where the particular circumstances permit, and especially on 
large jobs or industrial work, the advantages of its use be passed on to the 


consumer. 


5th—That purchasers who are contracting painters, when solicited, be in- 
formed of this modern labor-saving method and encouraged to examine into 


the subject. 


6th—That inquiries respecting painting equipment manufacturers, and 
other similar inquiries, be referred to the Secretary. 


Herbert Rice:—Since this report was 
put in print there has come to my notice 
a magazine article on this subject by 
Samuel Gompers. He has taken an atti- 
tude in favor of machines which possibly 
may percolate through to the situation 
which is the subject of this report. I no- 


tice there is a copy of this magazine in 
the chairs this morning, so I will just read 
that short article. 





Herbert W. Rice 


Samuel Gompers, president of the National 
Federation of Labor, and foremost representa~ 
tive of the organized workingmen of America, 
has taken a wise step in coming out strongly 
in favor of mechanical aids in human labor. 

He points out in a recent article in the 
American Magazine tthat qa labor-saving ma- 
chine is not a competitor, but an aid to the 
working man—and that he delays his own 
progress when he fights it. There is work 
enough in this world of ours for everybody 
many times over, and the seasons of unem- 
playment are due to lack of organized dis- 
tribution of the work, not to the lack of work. 

Much better conditions will prevail, too, when 
men can be provided with mechanical methods 
which will prevent overstrain and too long 
hours. 

Every student of history knows that this is 
only plain common sense, as proved by the his- 
torical record of the various labor-saving de- 
vices of the past century. Ignorant opposition 
has always been overcome and hag perished as 
@ result of its own futility. 

We hope the wisdom and vision shown by 
Mr. Gompers may penetrate to the supposed 
labor union leaders in the paint journeymen’s 
union who have been trying to pass legislation 
opposed to mechanical methods of painting. 
While this legislation is supposedly based on 
hygienic grounds, every one knows that the 
real object is to destroy a supposed competitor, 
and there is no real menace either from the 
standpoint of health or unfair competition. 

As the paint business grows the value of 
paint as a protective coating will become bet- 
ter known, its use will become universal, and 
the number of men employed, as well as the 
period of time they are employed each year, 
will be far greater than ever before. Mechan- 
ical methods of applying paint will be one of 
the great causes of this increase in the industry, 
and the wise painter will recognize this con- 
dition and adapt himself to it. 

Now just what methods the American 
Federation of Labor had in mind I do not 
know, but I do feel that we should com- 
ment on the fact that there is a possi- 
bility that this situation may be developed 
very largely in case the opposition to its 
use in some places on the part.of the 
union painters is removed. 

Whether or not that is carried out 
through any formality I think all of us 
can assist to the end by educating them 
to believe in what we have found to be 





true—that the use of the Spray System 
develops business. I think there will be 
more business developed because there is 
a lot of business that is done by cheaper 
machines not perfect enough to do it all. 
In addition to the work that is done by 
the machine, there will always be that 
work that must be done with the brush; 
so there is work added to the business. 
Therefore there is more work to be done 
and the best results will be secured only 
through good workmen. 

A good machine works exactly in the 
same way as a good brushman. None 
of us can take a brush and do a good 
job; because we are not good painters; 
we have not mastered the art. So it is 
with the machine: If the machine is of 
the best it will be helpful all the way 
round. 

The committees of previous years have 
gone into the other phases of this work, 
particularly the committee of last year 
which went into the matter of costs. We 
have not touched on that subject at all, 
but it has seemed to us this year that it 
would be well to have a representative of 
some good spray equipment bring before 
us some of the details of this equipment. 
It was thought that it would be well to 
have this information given to you first- 
hand, and that has been arranged. Fol- 
lowing your action on this report, C. C. 
Fredericks, St. Louis, will address you on 
the subject of “Mechanical Painting.” 


President Atwood :—yYou all, no doubt, 
realize the immense amount of energy 
that has been spent by Mr. Rice and his 
committee on this subject in an effort to 
get the practical manufacturers to co- 
ordinate their efforts and bring them in 
harmony with our .own efforts. Our in- 
terests are very largely the same in this 
direction. What action did the Board of 
Directors take on this report, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary Horgan:—That it be ap- 
proved and referred to the convention for 
its information. 

President Atwood:—Do you wish to 
discuss this subject? 

H. P. Fritsch:—I move the report be 
accepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Fel- 
ton and carried). ‘ 

President Atwood :—Now, as stated by 
Mr. Rice, we are going to have an address 
by C. C. Fredericks, St. Louis, on the sub- 
ject of “Mechanical Painting.” 


Mechanical Painting 
By C. C. Fredericks 


It is a pleasure and an appreciated 
pleasure to have the opportunity of speak- 
ing to you men. It is in deep apprecia- 
tion of your recognition of mechanical 
manufacturers in asking me to be here 
and talk to you. The message I have to 
give comes from the manufacturers in the 
form of just a few service planks in the 
platform of co-operation which has been 
so ably and so successfully worked out 
by your fine Educational Committee, and 
I hope you will take the planks that I 
may suggest and use them in building 
that grandstand that you have undertaken 
more firmly inthe public service. 

It would be foolish for me at this time 
to take your time in discussing the eco- 
nomic conditions which are receiving at- 
tention from the economists and the gen- 
eral thinking public as to what is best 
for the mechanical in taking the place of 
the manual. 

It is absolutely necessary, in fact, it is 
imperative, that in every line of endeavor 
for the working man tv continue to earn 
that ever increasing wage which is nec- 
essary for him to have in order to live 
up to that ever increasing standard or 
scale of living. It is necessary that he 
does produce more to earn that wage, and 
I think fundamentally the mechanical in 
the line of painting as well as in every 
other endeavor must come into use in a 
more increasing degree. 


Economies of Machine 


My attention was called to the fact that 
even the hod carrier and the wheelbar- 
row pusher, the two classes of work that 
were considered barricaded heavily, have 
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almost become obsolete by the use of 
labor-saving devices. It is useless for 
me at this time to discuss the economies, 
because they are all apparent and have 
been demonstrated. They are capable of 
actual demonstration and need no dis- 
cussion. So the facts that I do want 
to mention and mention briefly are the 
points which will bring about realiza- 
tion of the mutual aim of the mechanical 
painting, and its use will not bring about 
any immediate revolution in painting. It 
will not make possible those things which 
are impossible; it will not paint or cover 
any surface that is to be protected or 
beautiful, at the beck and call of its 
owner; it is not divorced from the estab- 
lished rules of general painting; it does 
not change paint, oil or varnish and their 
characteristics; it does not change sur- 
faces and their characteristics, and when 
anyone says that a small tire pump type 
of compressor will give a sufficient vol- 
ume of air to properly atomize and propel 
paint he is creating in the minds of people 
an idea which is not only wholly im- 
eesenre but also misleading, to say the 
east. 

As I speak to you this morning I want 
to suggest to you that the thought that 
we have agreed upon, when your educa- 
tional committee asked some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers to be present at this 
meeting first in Pittsburgh and second in 
New York, was why is it that the me- 
chanical equipment over the country does 
not have a more concerted or more uni- 
form idea of its uses. 

There are mechanical painting devices 
of all kinds. You find them in the base- 
ment, in the warehouses, in the back 
rooms of many and many a master painter 
in the country. The equipment is proba- 
bly efficient, probably mechanically cor- 
rect, and still it is not performing the 
Services it was built for. So the leading 
manufacturers of spray painting equip- 
ment want to deliver this thought to you, 
that we are going to market equipment 
that is not simply so much machinery, 
but that is serviceable. We are going to 
sell and guarantee results. We are going 
to follow that equipment into the hands 
of the man with whom it is placed. We 
are going to make certain statements as 
to the results and we are going to see 
that those results are borne out in the 
equipment. 


Skill Is Still Needed 


Mechanical painting is an art, pro- 
ficiency in which is dependent entirely 
upon experience, study and practice. To 
say that any ordinary workman can take 
mechanical painting equipment, no matter 
how efficient it is, and produce the same 
results that can be obtained by a brush 
painter who has served an apprenticeship 
of several years is foolish, and foolish in 
the extreme. To say that the novice with 
a little outfit in his home can get the 
Same results as the brush painter having 
several years’ apprenticeship behind him 
is equally foolish, but to say that good 
mechanical painting equipment, properly 
operated, will produce from three to six 
times the actual results per man per day 
and that better results will be obtained 
by workmen with far less experience can 
be said and said truly. 
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Mechanical painting equipment in the 
hands of men who understand painting 
materials and surfaces to which you 
would apply paint, and their preparation 
and the meeting of the requirements, will 
bring about results where mechanical 
painting is applicable which are more 
economical and more Satisfactory than 
can be obtained by these same men with 
brushes. 

That brings a thought to my mind of 
something I heard from one of the men 
yesterday. He said, “Successful painting 
is not so much a matter of applying a 
surface covering material as it is a diag- 
nosis and the application of the proper 
remedies.” I think that is so good that 
I am repeating it to you. This man 
further went on to say that the duty or 
work of the painter was not the applica- 
tion of any surface covering material or 
any material, but was first to analyze the 
conditions of the surface which was to be 
covered, and then to bring to that surface 
in the proper way the proper material td 
accomplish that result whether it be 
beautification, protection, sanitation or 
illumination. So I say that mechanical 
painting in the hands of the man who is 
able to diagnose the condition, who un~+ 
derstands painting material and surfaces 
and their preparation, will bring about 
results which are far more economical 
and more satisfactory than can be ob- 
tained by these same men with brushes. 


Results Which Will Ensue 


As sure as day follows night, so surely 
these things will follow the adoption of 
the mechanical application of paint and 
varnish: 

(1) More pay to the skilled artisan. 

(2) Lower costs to the property owner. 

(3) Because of lower costs, more de- 
mand for painting, not only to save the 
surface and for beautification, but for san- 
itation and illumination as well. 

(4) More skilled men needed to apply 
paint and varnish. : 

(5) More paint and varnish needed, 
more people required to make them and a 
greater and wider expansion of your great 
industry. : 

The position of mechanical painting 
at the moment is a conspicuous one, not 
along in the fact that it has established 
its place in the industrial world by rea- 
son of its economic and basic savings, but 
because of the realization of those most 
interested that something must be done 
to supplement the efforts of the inade- 
quate supply of manual painters. 

Finally we wish that the paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, the master and jour- 
neyman painters, and the public generally 
would think of mechanical painting as an 
art, mechanical painting where applicable 
as superior to manual painting, because 
of the results that can be obtained. 

This we wish because we know that the 
thought of the public, of the paint manu- 
facturers, and the master and journeyman 
painters along this line will mean a bet- 
ter attitude toward mechanical paint- 
ing on the part of all concerned, and will 
result in more paint being more efficiently 
applied, at a less final expense to the 
public. 

President Atwood:—Mr. Fredericks, I 
have been sitting here trying to find the 
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proper adjectives to apply as an _expres- 
sion of opinion of your report. It is in- 
teresting. It is forceful. It is illuminat- 
ing. It is forward looking. It is every- 
thing that it ought to be, and I know 
that I express the opinion of the con- 
vention in saying these things about it. 
I think you have made a most forceful 
presentment of the future in the mechani- 
cal means of painting and what is neces- 
sary to be done in order to bring it to 
the place it ought to occupy. 


I would like to hear some expression 
of opinion from some one else, and I am 
going to suggest that we owe Mr. Fred- 
ericks and the men associated with him 
in this industry a vote of thanks for 
this splendid exposition. 


Horace §S. Felton:—I so move you, Mr. 
President. 


(The motion was seconded.) 

John Dewar :—Before we take final ac- 
tion on this very important question, I 
would like to say a few words. While 
I am your guest and realize the position 
of a guest in a measure, at least, I would 
like to know if the privilege is mine, in 
representing the painters of the United 
States and Canada, if I would be permitted 
$s speak a few words on the subject be- 
ore us. 


President Atwood :—Certainly, we would 
be delighted to hear from you. 


Mr. Dewar Evaluates Machines 


Mr. Dewar:—The question has been 
brought before us, and it seems to me 
very emphatically, that painting by this 
mechanism or mechanisms machine is an 


art. I had not thought of that before. 
Now what is art? I don’t know Websters 
definition for it, but it appeals to me 


that art is the science of doing things 
well—let it be painting the picture or the 
figure, the fact of doing it well is an art. 
The fact of applying paint properly is an 
art. 

Now I accept, and have done so all 
along the line since its inception, the ma- 
chine application of paint with reserva- 
tions; and the gentleman who preceded me 
has spoken in such an intelligent Manner 
regarding the application of paint that I 
quite agreed with him in almost every- 
thing he said. There are some reserva- 
tions which come in there, but the gen- 
tleman has so clarified matters that the 
reservations have been quite largely min- 
imized. 

Now what is the art or the science of 
paint? Why, the ‘young man when he 
goes to learn to become a mechanic in 
the application of paint is taught first 
to rub his paint well. That is the science 
of painting. Now there is a difference in 
painting. There are those who make the 
application of paint to exterior work where 
it is subject to all of the weather condi- 
tions, disintegrating effects accruing from 
them. The paint should be rubbed well in 
and well out, so that the standard pig- 
ments meet and become armor plates to 
resist the action of the weather in all its 
different phases. 


We have been taught from the begin- 
ning that lead and zinc are the principals 
so far as the pigments are concerned, and 
linseed oil and turpentine and the small- 
est amount possible of drier are the essen- 
tial liquid properties of a paint. 


This is a very unpopular statement I 
am going to make. Up to the present 
time the manufacturer of paint has been 
the greatest enemy as to the forwardness 
of the mechanical application of paints by 
his attitude, taking everything for granted. 
Now, that is not right. In the manufac- 
turers’ desire to increase the output and 
the sale of paint and paint materials, to 
double the output by 1926, they have been 
led into by-ways and other ways that are 
very detrimental to the application of 
paint by a mechanical process. They have 
taken for granted statements made last 
year, for instance, before your body, and 
years prior to that, by men who would 
and do make these mechanical mechanisms 
for the application of paint, taking sim- 
ply for granted that it will do it. Now, 
it won’t do it. That has been your great- 
est enemy. 


You want to be sensible in this matter. 
You want to look into the practical side 
of it. You have been a stumbling-block 
really to the manufacturers of these de- 
vices, instead of an aid. That sounds 
strange coming from a master painter who 
believes in rubbing in and rubbing out. 
Now, as I stated before, you want to be 
sensible in this matter, and we master 
painters want to help you. it has its 
reservations. They have been minimized 
this morning, through Mr. Fredericks—I 
believe that is the gentleman’s name. 


In the last month I received a letter 
from the executive of a very large com- 
pany in Pennsylvania in the tinplate busi- 
ness. They have been very successful 
within the last few years, and he realized, 
or rather it was brought to his attention, 
that the use of paint in their factories and 
in the mills would add largely to the com- 
fort of the men and would largely aid in 
expediting their commodities. They want- 
ed a paint that would yield the very best 
light possible, agreeable to the men, They 
said, “Mr. Dewar, come up and let us 
know just what it is going to cost. Well, 
now, the idea of my going up there! Of 
course, I could have gone and stated to 
them, “It would cost you $100 to paint 
these buildings inside,” or $150, as the 
case may be. Some of the buildings were 
200 feet long and 60 feet wide. They 
wanted the walls, the timber work of the 
ceilings, and all the inside painted. I 
said, “No, you don’t want John Dewar to 
do that. He would be taking advantage 
of you” (I don’t often say that, but in 
this case I did) “to take your work and 
apply lead and zinc.”” You know, lead and 
zine is a principle that we have built on 
for many years. 


I remember I was delegated by the 
international to write a paper on pig- 
ments. Sometimes I do these things fool- 
ishly and quickly, and I regret at leisure. 
This night, or rather this morning—it 
was about two o’clock in the morning— 
I was sitting there all alone writing about 
rosean and burnsean and all that kind of 
stuff. Finally I got on to white lead. 
I said a few things on paper about white 
lead. All of a sudden an inspiration came 
to me in the words of an old seer:—‘‘For 
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ten thousand years bright shining is the 
sun, and we have no less days to seek 
its praise than when we first begun.” 
Now that sounded pretty good to me. It 
was an absolute rhyme, you know, and I 
thought I would use it in connection with 
my white lead. 


I went to bed humming, ‘‘Ten thousand 
years bright shining is the sun, and we 
have no less days to seek its praise than 
when we first begun.” I went to sleep on 
it. When I got up in the morning it was 
my first thought. It stayed with me un- 
til I was at the breakfast table and I was 
still humming it. All of a sudden I 
thought, ‘Ten thousand years, holy 
smoke! Why the world is not ten thou- 
sand years old. I will have to do some 
investigation.”” That evening I delved 
into the archives and I changed my ten 
thousand to two thousand. You know 
then I had a foundation. When the other 
fellow would contradict me I had him on 
two thousand years. Do you know who 
the first painter was? We are all sons of 
him, Noah, the fellow who built the ark, 
to preserve it from marine insects and 
the water washing against it he pitched 
it inside and out, two coats, to preserve 
the wood. Now I don’t know how that 
pitch was manufactured, whether it was 
from China wood or what, but there is 
lots of domestic gum used today in addi- 
tion to the China wood oil, and it is pretty 
good coating sometimes, 


Let me get to the question at issue. It 
is a public service, these men who are 
devoting their mechanical ingenuity, will- 
ing to spend money in the device. It will 
have a place in public service, and I, as 
a master painter, have to realize it, 
whether I want to or not. And to be just 
and fair with the consuming public I say 
that the device of applying paint by 
mechanism is an art, to do it well and not 
just as a job. There are lots of things 
in which they will never take the place 
of the brush. 


It was stated by a prominent gentle- 


man among you sometime ago—it was 
never contradicted—that shortly the 
master painter and his brush will be 
obsolete, and that everything will be 


done by mechanical art. It never will be, 
gentlemen. Let’s be sensible in our desire 
to increase our output by 1926. 


President Atwood:—Thank you’ very 
much, Mr. Dewar. We got half way up 
on that vote of thanks. Can’t we rise the 
rest of the way and include Mr. -Dewar 
in it now? 


Mr. Bray:—I would like to move that 
we offer a vote of thanks to Mr. Dewar 
for his very able address. 


President Atwood:—I 
Dewar. 


(The audience rose in a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fredericks and Mr. Dewar.) 


Mr. Dewar:—This is rather unexpected. 
While I did not want to intrude, I was 
fearful lest I might, and for that reason 
I held myself back on some things I would 
like to have told you. 


Mr. Fredericks:—In the presence of all 
of you and in behalf of the equipment 
manufacturers, we would like to discuss 
with the great organization you represent 
this subject which I have taken up today, 
and we would like to have one of the 
equipment manufacturers present at one 
of your meetings. I think we can dis- 
cuss the same subject in a way which I 
believe will mean a great deal to your 
organization and to the equipment manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. Dewar:—If you can be present at 
our international meeting in Atlantic City 
in February, I am satisfied we can find 
an opportunity and will welcome you to 
speak along the line you have spoken 
today. 


Proper Use Is Essential 


J. M. Callahan:—I would like to say a 
few words. I1 was particularly impressed 
with the remarks of Mr. Fredericks, that 
the mechanical painting device people 
were carrying on a line of service to see 
that these devices are properly used as 
long as they are in service. It it is not 
used correctly, there will be the same 
difficulty that we have encountered be- 
fore; for instance, with the introduction 
of the kiln. There was sometimes too 
much moisture and sometimes not enough 
moisture and it brought bad results. The 
consumer had only one conclusion, to 
write the varnish manufacturer the next 
day that his varnish was no good. Then 
along came the air pumps and the shoot- 
ing guns, which when placed in the hands 
of unskilled mechanics brought poor re- 
sults. Sometimes there was a pressure 
of one pound and sometimes a pressure of 
forty pounds, which resulted in too much 
moisture thrown on our nice varnish. 


I am very glad to know that the 
mechanical device people are conducting 
this kind of service. I have been in the 
factories within the last few months 
where they were in very much need of 
that service. They were not at all 
qualified to spray varnish. In maintain- 
ing that service they will be rendering a 
great service to the varnish people and, 
of course, more directly to the people who 
use that equipment. 


President Atwood: Your remarks, 
Friend Callahan, emphasize all Mr. Dewar 
and Mr. Fredericks have said regarding 
the necessity of skilled men in the use of 
these devices. 


I see in the room Mr. Roh, president of 
the Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 
I wish he would come up and occupy a 
seat on the platform. 


The Chairman of our Legislative Com- 
mittee, Arthur S, Somers, fully expected 
to be at this convention. He has not 
missed one in years. He has met with 
an accident which, while not serious, has 
prevented his being with us today. So 
Charles J. Caspar has very kindly con- 
sented to read his report. 


The convention sent a message of cheer 
to Mr. Somers, who acknowledged it to 
a later session as follows:— 

Appreciate very much the kind thoughts ex- 
pressed in your telegram. Let me in return 
congratulate the association on the gelection of 
Norris B. Gregg for president. You keep 


included Mr. 


climbing higher and higher. 


Mr. Caspar read the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee as follows:— 


October 30, 1923 


Report of Legislative Committee 


Paint Legislation 


In accordance with the action taken at the convention of your Association 
held at Atlantic City during the week of November 15th, 1922, your Com- 
mittee has given close attention to the introduction of legislation affecting 
the paint trade, and now begs to submit for your information this report. 


Before submitting details with respect to legislation, it would be of interest 
to know how much and whether serious attention is given to the difficult 
problems presented to your Committee from year to year. 


Some idea of the complexity of its work may be gathered from the fact 
that during the legislative session of 1923, up to and including May 23rd; 
there were 44 legislatures in session, of which 43 were regular annual meet- 
ings. There were 49,156 bills introduced up to and including the above date. 
Since that time, a number of bills have been introduced, but it probably 
would not add very materially to this figure. It is impossible to state accu- 
rately how many of these introductions were finally passed and made law, 
but it is safe to assume that approximately one-third would be a fair esti- 
mate. You realize that it would be impossible for any committee to read 
this number of bills, or even discover from many of the titles any rela- 
tionship to the interest with which you are concerned. 


Happily, however, your Committee has been able to arrange for the segre- 
gation of all bills introduced, with the result that only those affecting the 
paint trade are brought to its attention. It frequently happens, however, 
on account of the rapidity with which legislative committees sometimes 
work, and the great mass of legislation proposed, that we are not in as 
close touch with the progress of bills as would be desirable. Notwithstanding 
this difficulty we have been fortunate, through the co-operaiton of local 
interests, to keep pretty well informed. 


The year has been very active, not so much with respect to Formula 
Labelling Legislation, as with Anti-Spraying Machine Bills, a number of 
which have been earnestly advocated, but without success. There were in 
all eight Anti-Spraying Bills presented in as many legislatures and, though 
a very stubborn effort was made in each case to have these bills passed, 
the concerted opposition of paint manufacturers, dealers, master painters 
and others was successful in preventing the passage of any one of them. 
This is a form of attack that is becoming very popular, and while its ef- 
fect might not curtail the use of paint, but solely regulate the methods of 
application, it is the opinion of your Committee that any step in this direction 
will open the door to other similar and more harmful legislation. 

We believe, because of the amount of work involved, that the manufac- 
turers of spraying machines should be called upon to defray a large part 
of the Committee’s expense incurred in combating this legislation. We 
have no recommendation on this score, but point te the propriety of a closer 
and more satisfactory arrangement between your Association and the manu- 
facturers of spraying machines. 


Naval Stores 


We report with pleasure the success that has attended the efforts of the 
Naval Stores Committee in finally having a bill passed by Congress and 
signed by the President of the United States establishing certain standards 
for naval stores transported under the Interstate Commerce regulations. 

Ohio was the first of the individual states to pass a bill practically ratify- 
ing the Federal standards, and it is hoped that other states will follow 
suit, in order that the many vexing questions involved in this industry may 
be satisfactorily disposed of. 


Formula Labelling Legislation 


On Formula Labelling Legislation bills were introduced in the following 
states: 

In California, a bill was originally introduced prohibiting the adulteration 
of White Lead. Simultaneously, there was a bill introduced requiring 
Formula Labels on paint, with the result that the issue became somewhat 
confused and both bills were defeated. 

In Colorado, a Formula Labelling Bill was introduced, but failed of passage. 

In Florida, an unfortunate situation arose as the result of the effort of 
some of the paint interests to secure the passage of a so-called Pure Paint 
Bill. One of the bills introduced was opposed by your Committee on the 
usual ground, and as well because of certain provisions that would have made 
a great deal of trouble for even those who advocated the passage of the 
bill. Without discussing the measure in detail, this bill presumed that 
every manufacturer or dealer was either violating or intended to violate 
the law, and there was vested authority in an inspector to examine and 
open as many packages as he pleased at random, and even to delay the 
shipment or delivery of goods if he was suspicious about their content, 
until an analysis could be made and a report received from the State Chemist. 

It needs no very great amount of discussion to impress you with the chaotic 
condition that would result from such interference, Business would be so 
hampered that a worse condition than any we have heretofore experienced 
would inevitably result. 

Subsequently, three bills were prepared and introduced, each attempting 
to meet this particular objection, but in no case could your Committee con- 
sistently refrain from opposing the passage of any of the measures. The 
result was that no legislation was enacted. 

In Minnesota, a bill was introduced preventing any painter or decorator 
doing work in the State until after securing a certificate of registration 
issued to him by a State Examining Board of Painters and Decorators 
created by the act. It is needless to discuss at length this form of legis- 
lation, as its purpose is perfectly obvious. Suffice to say that it was sum- 
marily disposed of. 

In Nebraska, a Formula Labelling Bill was introduced and urged without 
success. 

In Pennsylvania, a Paint Bill was introduced which seemed to meet with 
approval of the trade, but your Committee objected to certain of its features 
with the result that the bill was laid aside. 

In Vermont, a bill was introduced modifying the present law by substt- 
tuting certain officials for those named in the existing act. This bill failed 
to pass, but even had it passed it would not change existing conditions 
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except by transferring to the Commissioner of Weights and Measures the 
powers now held by Town Selectmen and Counselmen. 

In Illinois, there were three bills introduced without success. 

In addition to the above there were many modifications of existing State 


laws suggested. 


As a result of correspondence between the authorities and 


your Committee the suggestions did not take the form of amendment, but 
doubtless another season will see some activity along these lines. 


The distinguished President of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, Julius H. Barnes, in an address recently delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Insurance Agents on August 22, 1923, 


calls attention to this growing tendency and points the danger. 


While his 


paper directs attention to the growing evil of substituting for responsible 
agencies theorists with half-baked philosophies and warns against thé en- 
croachment upon legitimate business, he urges that organized business “shall 
endeavor, through a clear understanding, to establish public confidence in 
the ideals and purposes of legitimate business, and on the basis of that 
confidence preserve the field of individual opportunity and provide initiatvies 
on which has been created leadership in industrial accomplishment and in 


social service.” 


Your Committee is of the opinion that there is common ground upon 
which there may be discussion of the interests of all involved: the manu- 


facturer, the dealer, the contractor 


and the public, and is hopeful that 


there may yet come out of all these sometimes embittering controversies 
a realization that much time is lost that may better be employed for helpful 


service. 
fair play and equal opportunity. 


The business man of America is a sportsman and believes in 
Unless there be some such platform 


erected your Committee, in the light of recent events and with a real appre- 


hension for the growing tendency of 


the times, is inclined to believe that 


we will miss the opportunity to secure what is just and fair, and perhaps 
have forced upon us something that will be destructive to the general 


interest. 


The expense involved has been insignificant, but the energy employed has 


been considerable. 


This is not in any sense a suggestion for the surrender 


of principle, but rather an appeal for co-operation among those now in dis- 
agreement in the hope that a situation will result that, while it may not be 
ideal, will be free from further conflict and disquieting agitation. 

We are of the opinion, and urgently recommend, that it would be advan- 


tageous to employ a competent person to direct these activities. 


One with 


ability and tact whose entire time might be employed toward harmonizing 


the differences existing between the 


manufacturer, the jobber, the dealer and the consumer. 


interests above enumerated, viz: the 
We regard this as a 


necessary step and we believe that the investment will prove fruitful in 


large dividends. 


In conclusion, we again testify heartily to the earnest and generous re- 
sponse of all those to whom your Committee has appealed for help during 


the past year. That so little inimical 


to their effort. 


The report was referred to the incom- 
ing Executive Committee. 

President \|Atwood :—Now, gentlemen, 
we have come to the end of the morning 
program, but we have some time left, 
and we think it would be wise, with your 
consent, as we have quite a lengthy pro- 
gram to take up this afternoon, to try 
to handle now some of the propositions 
which are scheduled for this afternoon. I 
am going to call on Mr. Heckel now to 
present the report of the Simplification 
Committee, or an outline of it. 

G. B. Heckel:—I am not going to read 
the report, but in order that you may 
understand why I am reading for the 
committee I will take the privilege of 
reading the note prefixing the report. 


Simplification Plans 


Mr. Heckel read the note. The sub- 
ject of simplification is discussed in de- 
tail in the report of the paint manufac- 
turers’ meeting elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Heckel:—Now this report is a re- 
port of progress with some recommenda- 
tions presented, first, to the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
accepted by them, and the day before 
yesterday it was presented to the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and accepted by them. 

The simplification program originally 
proposed last year by the committee 
has not, as was rather optimistically 
hoped by many, been found possible of 
execution in the time limit places. It was 
hoped and expected that this program 
could be put into effect by the first of 
January, next, but, as explained in the 
report, the committee adopted a program 
which had already been experimented 
with successfully during the war. The 
conditions during peace are very differ- 
ent. 

During the war on the recommendation 
of the leading paint manufacturers the 
war economy board put into effect a 
program of simplification which had be- 
hind it the power of the government 
to curtail transportation and other 
necessities vital to the business. There- 
fore, the program was very easily put 
into effect. The experience with that 


legislation has resulted is due entirely 


program during the war proved that it 
was a very reasonable and very econo- 
mical, practical program. However, in 
times of peace the program which may be 
made effective by the work of the govern- 
ment is not so easily put into effect in an 
industry involving manufacturers, 

The committee concluded that before 
attempting to put such a program into 
general effect there should be a complete 
survey of the industry and possible modi- 
fications of the program to meet the ob- 
jection. They have also recommended 
that the paint and varnish industry for 
the purpose of statistical information be 
divided into two distinct industries. 

Briefly, it was recommended by the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that the committee be continued, 
that a committee on this subject be con- 
tinued, that a sufficient study be given 
to the matter in an effort, first of all to 
ascertain what is practicable in the way 
of simplification and then as speedily as 
possible to call a conference of those in- 
terested manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers, as far as they can be 
presented, that such a conference be 
called at the Department of Commerce 
in Washington and the work carried on 
from the point that is now reached on 
a basis which may then be found prac- 
ticable, and with the hope that the sim- 
plification program may be put into effect 
probably by the middle of the coming 
year. 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, 
as this report points out, that the mere 
inquiry into this subject has led to a very 
widespread program of simplification by 
individual manufacturers. There is also 
a very general conviction among manu- 
facturers that these industries need sim- 
plification in some respects, Every man- 
ufacturer is probably agreed that his com- 
petitor needs considerable simplification. 
The object will be to get all conflicting 
interests together and to adopt some pro- 
gram that will be general and mutually 
satisfactory and which will ultimate in 
publie service. 

The prepared report of the Committee 
on Simplification, O. A. Hasse, Chairman, 
was as follows:— 


Report of Simplification Committee 


After a joint conference in Washington, the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee placed his correspondence in the hands of the Secretary of the 


Note: 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 


Manufacturers’ Association, with the 


the U. S. and the National Varnish 
request that he take charge of the de- 


tails of the work in conjunction with the Department of Commerce; and 


under date of September 17th, the 


furnish the data necessary tor completion of the Committee’s report. 


fol'owing is the result: 


Chairman requested the Secretary to 
The 


The movement looking towards simplified practice in the paint and varnish 
industry was inaugurated, we believe, by an appeal made by the National 
Hardware Asscciation to Secretary Hoover, the reasons for this appeal being 


fully set forth in the report of your 
of these Associations. 


committee to the last annual meeting 


Secretary Hoover presented the arguments and requests to the President 


of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Mr. E. T. Trigg, and 
Mr. Trigg responded by appointing a joint committee representing all 


organized interests. 

The report presented by your committee last year embodied a survey of 
the Hardware Trade, which was shown thereby to be overwhelmingly favor- 
able to the readoption of the war-time schedule. 

Accordingly, your committee recommended the adoption of this schedule, 
which recommendation was approved by the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

To your present committee was entrusted the duty and responsibility of 
securing the acceptance of this program by the members of the industry. 

When it appeared to your Committee that a sufficient percentage of the 
industry had expressed themselves as favoring the proposed program, a 
joint conference of representatives of all interests concerned was called at 
the Department of Commerce on April 25th, 1923, and after full considera- 
tion, the original program, as proposed by the Committee and endorsed by 
the two Manufacturers’ Associations, was unanimously adopted, to be ef- 
fective January ist, 1924, subject to annual revision. 

The conferences and negotiations leading up to this result are set forth 
in the summary report hereto appended. (See Appendix “A.”) 

Acting as the personal representative of Secretary Hoover, the Secretary 
of these two Associations, under date of June 13th, issued to all paint and 
varnish manufacturers in the United States, a letter accompanied by a re- 
turn pledge to be mailed to Secretary Hoover, adopting the program in its 
entirety. (See Appendices “B” and “C,” hereto attached.) 


At the final conference in Washington the only item of the Committee’s 
schedule that encountered serious opposition was the proposed elim- 
ination of half-gallon cans; especially on the part of the varnish 
manufacturers; and though the schedule was finally adopted in its 
entirety. However, on May 24th, shortly after the Washington conference, 
the Educational Bureau met, with members of the two Boards of Directors, 
in Chicago, and there the necessity of the half-gallon can was strenuously 
urged by the varnish manufacturers, with the result that the following 
resolution was adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to include the 
information in his letter asking for pledges: 

Resolved, That the Simplification Program as presented be adopted, 
with the exception of the proposed elimination of half-gallon cans for 
varnishes and enamels (including floor enamels). 

This information was included in the Secretary’s circular letter of June 
13th. (See Appendix “B.’’) The Department of Commerce received 95 
responses to this inquiry, of which 18 gave full acceptance to the program 
and 45 accepted all items of the schedule excepting the elimination of the 
half-gallon can. 

Since the total number of manufacturers involved is about 500, the per- 
centage of responses was too small to warrant action. A second letter was, 
therefore, addressed to the list, urging attention. (See Appendix “D.’’) 
This letter brought a few additional responses, but not nearly enough to 
warrant further procedure by the Department of Commerce. 


The most noticeable feature of the matter, however, was the absence from 
these responses of several of the largest paint manufacturing concerns, 
without whose support any important simplification would be impracticable. 
Direct correspondence with these houses indicated general approval of the 
movement for simplification, but objecting vigorously to some details of the 
proposed schedule. 

This situation was discussed at a meeting of the Educational Bureau, with 
members of the Boards of Directors, at Providence, on August 2nd, and a 
Committee was appointed to confer with certain of these manufacturers. 
The results of these conferences are set forth in the report of the Chairman 
of this Committee to the Secretary of the Association, as follows: 

“I regret to advise you that the Committee of the Bureau which consid- 
ered the question of Simplification has been unable to accomplish any result. 
The manufacturers who insisted upon continuing the half gallons were un- 
willing to drop them, and I, personally, feel that that is the big part of the 
Simplification Program. The percentage of manufacturers who were willing 
to carry this out was so small that they were unwarranted in attempting to 
do so. . 

“I am now, as I have always been, in full sympathy with the Simplifica- 
tion Program, but am convinced from our experience during the past several 
weeks that until the demand becomes insistent from the retail merchants 
and, particularly, the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, the manufac- 
turers cannot muster a sufficient number to force simplification on the dealer. 
I should like to see a Publicity Program to the Retail Hardware Dealers of 
the country which would convince them of the desirability of simplification, 
and I am sure that when the manufacturers once realize that there is such 
demand it will be a simple matter to put it into effect.” 

In view of the situation the Department of Commerce has declined to pro- 
ceed further until the sentiment of the industry is better defined, more uni- 
fied and more nearly unanimous. 

During the year an attempt has been made to make a survey of the indus- 
try in regard to the importance in trade of certain items to the elimination 
of which most serious objection has been made, and the result of this survey 
will be at the disposal of our successors. 

Meanwhile, though it has been found impracticable by the Department of 
Commerce to declare the proposed schedule effective “not later than January 
1st,” as expected, the mere agitaation of the subject has called the attention 
of manufacturers to the economic necessity of reform in many directions ana 
has had a noticeable effect. 

Our conclusions and recommendations, which are in conformity with the 
views of the Department of Commerce, are as follows: 

1. The economic need for simplification in both the paint and varnish 
industry is obvious, and therefore the effort to bring about substantial re- 
duction in sizes, varieties, etc., should be continued. 

2. Since the requirements of the two industries are separate and non- 
concordant, they should be regarded in future work on the subject as 
separate industries. 

3. The products of these industries being very numerous and highly diver- 
sified, proposed steps in simplification should be taken one at a time, 
progressively. 
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4. As starting points, we would suggest liquid house paints, in the paint 
industry, and architectural varnishes in the varnish industry—in other 
words, what are usually known in the trade as “shelf goods.” 

5. In these two lines we would suggest a preliminary survey of each in- 
dustry, on which practical and generally acceptable recommendations may 
be based. 

6. In this survey should be included, in addition to the subjects of can 
sizes and varieties of tints, shades, etc., information as to the number and 
relative importance of “grades”; diversity in dimensions of cans of the 
same volume; diversity of names used for identical products, etc. 

7. That on the completion of these surveys, our successors prepare a pro- 
gram of simplification along the lines indicated as desirable and feasible. 

8. That if this program meet with the approval of a substantial majority 
of those concerned, the Department of Commerce be requested to call a gen- 
eral conference of all parties at interest with a view to the final adoption 
of a practicable program. 


We believe that the course of procedure suggested would lead to important 
reforms in the industries, affording the relief originally prayed for by the 
Hardware Association, and effecting important economies for the consuming 
public. 

As you are aware, the program adopted by your original committee and 
recommended later by us, was that in force, for these industries, during the 
World War. This program, while in force, was maintained by the power 
of Government agencies over preference in fuel, raw materials and trans- 
portation, reinforced by the patriotic sentiments of all good citizens. Volun- 
tary acceptance of restriction during times of peace stands upon an entirely 
different basis. The reasonableness, desirability, feasibility and economic 
advantages involved must be made clear and convincing to each unit affected 
thereby; especially since the only interest which the Government Depart- 
ment of Commerce has in the subject is to reduce waste—“lost motion”—in 
American industry and thus make it more efficient in service and more 
economical operation. 


Your Committee is fully convinced that the War Program, which was the 
concrete result of an extended survey, was and remains a logical and proper 
program; but if it is not acceptable to the majority without. modification, it 
should be modified to meet reasonable objections based on actual knowledge 
of facts and conditions. 

In conclusion, your Committee wish to express their deliberate conclusion 
that simplification is most desirable in these industries and generally de- 
sired, and to express the hope that the necessary step will be taken promptly 
to carry the proposed reform into practical effect. 


APPENDIX A 


Summary Report of the Paint and Varnish Industry Conference 
Held at the Department of Commerce April 25, 1923 


Contents: Personnel in Attendance, Resolution Adopted, 
Abstract of Proceedings 


Personnel of Conference on Simplifications of Paints, Varnishes and Con. 
tainers, held at the Department of Commerce, Sept. 11, 1922: 

E. F. Hancock, Louisville, Ky., President, National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

S. R. Matlack, President, Geo. D. Wetherill & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. A. Hasse, Vice-President, the Glidden Company, Reading, Pa. 

A. D. Graves, General Manager, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

George V. Horgan, Secretary, National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Inc., New York City. 

Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., President, National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, Ark., Vice-President National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

Herbert P. Sheets, Argos, Ind., Secretary-Treasurer, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

E. W. McCullough, Manager, Fabricated Production Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of United States, Washington, D. C. 

P. E. Holden, Fabricated Production Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of United States, Washington, D. C. 

P. G. Agnew, American Engineering Standards, Committee, New York City. 

Wm. A. Durgin, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce. 

Ray M. Hudson, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce. 

Officials of Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and Representa 
tives of Manufacturers: 

Butler, Andrew S., Buffalo, New York, McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 

Calman, Henry L., 110 William Street, New York City, Emil Calman & 
Co.; also President National Assn. Varnish Mfrs. 

Cook, Chas. R., Kansas City, Missouri, Cook Paint & Varnish Co.; also 
President, Paint Mfrs. of U. S. A. 

Gardner, H. A., Washington, D. C., Inst. of Industrial Resea~ch. 

Graves, A. D., 75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, New York, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc. 

Green, F. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Hancock, E. H., Louisville, Kentucky, Louisville Varnish Co. 

Heckel, G. B., Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary Paint Mfrs. Assn., and Natl. 
Varnish Mfrs. Assn. 

Hinton, E. O., No. 9 East Hamilton Street, Baltimore, Md., Berry Brothers, 
Inc. 

Horgan, Geo. V., Secretary, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Assn., Inc. 

Levenhagen, R. W., Cleveland, Ohio, The Glidden Co. 

Matlack, S. R., 113 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., 


Inc. 
Nemzek, L. P., 3500 Grays Ferry Road, E. I. Dupont de Nemours Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pulsifer, L. Valentine, 456 4th Avenue, New York City, Valentine & Co. 


Roh, Charles J., 224 McWhorter Street, Newark, New Jersey, Murphy 
Varnish Co., Varnish Mfrs. Assn. 
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Schumann, Carl J., Marcy & Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, New York, Hilo 
Varnish Corporation. 

Woodbridge, S. B., Wilmington, Delaware, Paint Mfrs. Assn., E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours Co. 

Zehring, W. 0., Dayton, Ohio, The Lowe Brothers Co. 

Representatives of Jobbers’ Associations and Retailers’ Associations, Trade 
Press and Special Representatives: 

Agrew, P. G., American Engineering Standards Committee, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York City. 

Birge, Arthur B., Seymour Mfg. Co., American Hardware Mfg. Assn., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Casey, C. H., Jordan, Minnesota, National Retail Hardware Assn. 

Dipman, Carl W., 912 Broadway, New York, Good Hardware. 

Donaldson, W. H., Philadelphia, Pa., John Lucas & Co., Inc. 

Downey, W. W., Hotel McAlpin, American Hotel Assn., New York City. 

Dyer, Herbert A., Hotel Biltmore, New York City, American Hotel Assn. 

East, Arthur M., 597 Bourse Bldg., Save Surface Campaign, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Flynn, Thos. A., 609 C Street N. W., Washington, D. C., National Associa- 
tion Paint Distributors, W. H. Butler Co. 

Hacker, Col. T. B., 2216 Munitions Bldg., War Department, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

Harris, A. L., 728 17th Street N. W., American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hanline, Leon A., Baltimore, Md., Hanline Bros. 

Heydon, H. R., 19 Park Place, New York, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 

Holden, P. E., Fabricated Production Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S., Washington, D. C. 

Morton, Ben R., Munitions Bldg., Planning Branch, Washington, D. C. 

McGhan, A. H., General Secretary, Master Painters’ Association of U. S. 
and Canada, Washington, D. C. 

Rouzer, H. D., Bureau of Yards an@ Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Scott, A. Lincoln, American Hotel Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Sheets, Herbert P., National Retail Hardware Association, Argos, Ind. 

Tingle, Leonard, 912 Broadway, New York, Good Hardware (publication). 

Walker, Percy H., Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Williams, Henry, Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wm. A. Durgin, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce. 

Ray M. Hudson, Technical Assistant, Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

H. R. Colwell, Division of Simplified Practice. 


A. E. Foote, Division of Simplified Practice. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND. CONTAINERS 


In accordance with the unanimous action of the joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, distributors and users named on the preceding 
pages, the United States Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of 
Standards, recommends that the recognized shades and tints of paints, var- 
nishes, enamels and stains be reduced to the following list, and that the 
containers indicated below be eliminated: 


One-half gallon cans of all types be discontinued and all sizes smaller than 
one-half pints, except on stains, gold and aluminum paints and household 
enamels. 

Two and three pound cans to be eliminated. 

Pints to be eliminated in house paints, flat wall paints and porch paints. 

All sizes less than gallons to be eliminated for barn and roof paint ana 
shingle stains. 

Oblong or square varnish cans to be entirely eliminated in sizes smaller 
than gallons. 

Shades and Tints Limited as follows: 


ON a asad Gece auae dead sph came adeno ee & 
I PR cin'a's' o's 0s oo dn has Wan OeKN Ae REREeS kee an een ee 32 
Bn IE RMON ss ices od aneeea wakes KMnewe a thine eee ee 16 
aa Sas asa ea ore 4a aan 6 oslcxk ued Cae rake OL ee 10 
ER aig kita Ors ok cro ech a Seiala Mata dx oe RE OL rd ne 6 
ee A OO BOI ach cas cen cus vend aap anccuh Cok b cee ee 4 
> SEMIN ns 2 oy bain es <hiwa SO NE 8 eb WeeGE Ok akc ere 12 
RN ns is Saba be 6h n0as bbe caked eee dee ae ee 8 
te Se ons Wynne 24 COE AAP KER TAREE AEE s Oa ea ene 8 
RNR GE seam acre got ate rei are gree Conta tee e pere see tec, oP ee 8 
URINE RRO oc Ses'ncc oechccnoes kacvepiatbasi nea onca ese Oe 14 
(All of the foregoing exclusive of black and white.) 

OF CRE EG ov do cece ska srs ace alte Ca ea coe Leis Cee ee 32 
(Including black, but counting the several shades of a single color as one 
color.) 

Architectural varnish (interior and exterior)...........ccccececceccces 10 
DORUIRG VOVOIGNEE. ou chao xe 5 cad k nenvike ax oa eka alas bdadeacen keds weneee 4 
DOMAINE, soo .vc a Sedeernctechenie ward daswedad tia ene 28 


(Including all not specified above, such as Japan driers, asphaltum, etc.) 
Effective January 1, 1924, subject to annual revision. 


OBJECT OF CONFERENCE 


The excessive varieties in shades and tints of paints, varnishes, enamels 
and stains, the use of unnecessary sizes and types of containers, the neces- 
sity of reducing the process of manufacturing to the lowest possible cost, 
the desirability of eliminating every possible waste in the industry and de- 
termining the possibility of simplification in the paint and varnish indus- 
tries, prompted the manufacturers, distributors, wholesalers and retailers 
of paints, varnishes and allied products to ask the Division of Simplified 
Practice to call a conference of representative groups to determine the ad- 
visable simplifications possible in these industries. 
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HISTORY OF PROCEEDINGS LEADING TO THE FINAL CONFERENCE 


As a result of a conference between Mr. E. T. Trigg, President of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and Secretary Hoover, a Joint 
Committee on Simplification of the Paint and Varnish Industries was ap- 
pointed, consisting of three varnish manufacturers, four paint manufacturers 
and one paint jobber. The Committee appointed was as follows: W. A. 
Alpers, J. B. Lord, L. F. Collister, S. R. Matlack, A. D. Graves, E. H. Han- 
cock, O. S. Hasse, Chairman. 

At the request of this Committee an informal conference was called by 
the Secretary of Commerce to discuss possible simplification of paints, var- 
nishes and containers, on September 11, 1922, at which the personnel as 
shown on page 1 were present. The purpose of this preliminary conference 
was indicated in the following quotation from Secretary Hoover: 


“It is certain that there are a great many articles of every day use in 
which the manufacturer would indeed be glad to undertake some co-opera- 
tion in standardization, from which the savings in national effort would be 
interpreted not into millions, but into billions of dollars. This does not 
mean that we stamp the individuality out of manufacture, or invention, or 
decoraticn; it means basic sizes to common and every day things.” 


AS a result of this conference it was agreed that surveys should be made 
by each Association represented, to show the varieties in container sizes 
and the relative demand for colors, the findings to be presented at a general 
conference of manufacturers, distributors and users to be called as soon as 
those in charge find it possible. 

The results of these surveys were presented at the annual convention of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, at Atlantic City on November 15, 
1922 

In reply to a questionnaire issued by the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, as to whether Simplification of paints and varnishes was desirable, 
out of 2,765 replies, 2,718 answered in the affirmative and 47 negative. 

To further strengthen the basis for eliminations of paints and varnishes, 
the National Association of Paint Jobbers issued the following questionniare, 
the replies to which are listed below: 


1. Do you favor proposed elimination of sizes and limitation of number 
of shades on items as described in Bulletin No. 21, attached? 
2. If you take any exceptions to this schedule, please state them. 
3. Do you believe the dealers in your territory will co-operate in this 
plan? 
4. How many shades of the following lines do you now regularly carry? 
House paints 
Floor paints 
I cl cs a So an algerie e-ereldic asinine 
Barn and roof paints.......... 


ee 


re 


5. Have you individually eliminated any of the sizes suggested in this 
bulletin for your stock? 

(b) If so, name them. 

Remarks: 


Coe eee eee ee eee eeees 


Question 1: “Unqualified yes,” 55; “Yes with exceptions,” 22; no, 8; no 
vote, 1; total, 86. 

Question 2: Favor reduction of colors, but no elimination of sizes, 3; 
object to dropping one-half gallons, 10; object to dropping pints, 4; object 
to dropping one-half pint varnish, 7. 

“Exceptions”: One-half floor paint, 1; one-half enamel, 3; flat wall in 
pints, 2; enamel in pints, 3; house paint in pints, 2; barn paint in one- 
half gallons and one-quarters, 4; one-half pints varnish remover, 8; one sug- 
gestion to eliminate 25-pound cans of oil colors. 

Question 3: “Unqualified yes,” 73; don’t know, 3; doubt it, 1; no, 5; no 
vote, 4; total, 86 


Question 4: Max. Min. Average 
I oP a i ae as 
SEES SS ee Se 43 14 28 
lar ae dr Ree 13 5 8 
ON a 24 6 16 
Tire dd died couaiuslee chine obe OokCeke alga ee 2 6 
NE CE CCC Ae 9 2 4 


Question 5: (a) Yes, 27; no, 54; (b) Only two or three on war-time basis, 
others have dropped some, mostly in roof paints, stains and colors in oil. 

The results of these surveys were presented at the annual meeting of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States at Atlantic City, November 13-15, 1922, with 
the recommendation that the schedule of shades and tints, and sizes of con- 
tainers worked out and put into definite operation by the War Service Com- 
mittee of the paint and varnish industry be adopted as the present recog- 
nized practice of these industries. 


Upon presentation of this report the following resolutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE PAINT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE NATIONAL VARNISH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


Resolved, That this Association is in favor of a program of simplification 
as outlined by the Committee, for a beginning, and that the matter be re- 
ferred to the incoming Board of Directors for tangible action. 

Resolved, That this Association go on record as favoring a simplification 
program, and that as a starting point, the following practices be put in use: 

That for clear varnishes in quarts and smaller sizes, round cans be used 
for the store trade; that the number of architectural varnishes, interior and 
exterior, be limited to 10; that auto and carriage varnishes and japans be 
limited to 12; that marine varnishes be limited to 4; and that miscellaneous 
varnishes, including all varnishes not specified above, such as japan driers, 
asphaltum, etc., be limited to 28. 

The report of the Simplification Committee, together with the surveys of 
the National Retail Hardware Association and the National Association of 
Paint Jobbers was sent to the entire paint and varnish industry asking for 
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individual approval or disapproval of the recommendations made in this 
report. 

The replies received were of such a nature as would indicate that the 
dominant: manufacturers of paint and varnish were decidedly in favor of 
the acceptance of the report as presented and approved by the conventions. 

Upon the request of the two associations, the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the U. &., 
the Secretary of Commerce was requested to call a meeting of manufactur- 
ers, distributors and users of the paint and varnish industry, for the purpose 
of determining upon a schedule of shades, tints and sized containers as the 
presribed practice of the industries. 

A meeting was called for April 25, 1923, at the Department of Commerce 
at which were present the personnel listed. 

At this meeting the various viewpoints, with reference to the simplifica- 
tion of the paint and varnish industries, were presented. 

Mr. C. R. Cook, President of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
U. S., presented the recommendation of the manufacturers. 

Mr. H. L. Calman, President of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the attitude of his Association toward the proposed pro- 
gram of simplification. 

Mr. R. W. Levenhagen, Vice-President, the Glidden Company, spoke on 
the importance of simplification to the paint amd varnish industries. 

Mr. T. A. Flynn, of the National Association of Paint Distributors, spoke 
on the attitude of the distributors toward this program. 

Mr. Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary of the National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, represented the viewpoint of the retailers, and Mr. Dipman, Associate 
Editor of Good Hardware, represented the trade papers’ standpoint. 

Others participating in the discussion were Mr. A. L. Scott, Specialist in 
Engineering of the American Hotel Association; Mr. H. R. Heydon, Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Purchasing Agents; Colonel Hacker of 
the War Department and Mr. A. L. Harris, American Institute of Architects. 

After a full and complete discussion of the proposed simplification by rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the industry, the recommendation of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers was unanimously adopted to become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1924, subject to annual revision. 


APPENDIX B 


Members Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the U. S., National Varnish 
Mfrs.’ Association. 

Dear Sirs:—I enclose herewith the report of the conference on Simplifica- 
tion, held with the Department of Commerce at Washington on April 25th, 
together with an acceptance of the program recommended not later than 
January Ist, next. 

It is the request of the Department of Commerce that you sign this 
acceptance and mail it direct to the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., as promptly as possible. In this connection it is 
proper for me to note that at a meeting of the Educational Bureau, with a 
number of the Directors of both Manufacturers’ Associations, held in Chi- 
cago on May 24th, the program was approved unanimously, with the excep- 
tion that half-gallon cans shall be retained for varnishes and enamels, in- 
cluding floor enamels. 

In sending in your acceptance, therefore, if you decide to do so, you should 
note this exception. 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. B. HECKEL, 
Secretary. 


APPENDIX C 
June 13, 1923. 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The recommendation adopted at the Paint and Varnish Conference at the 
Department of Commerce on April 25, 1923, is accepted in its entirety by 
this concern and will be considered as the standard practice for the year 
1924. 

a a a 
President 


APPENDIX D 
To Paint and Varnish Manufacturers. 


Dear Sirs:—On behalf of the Department of Commerce of the U. S., I sent 
you, about one month since, a report of the Simplification program adopted 
at the conference of those interested, held in Washington last spring. This 
report was accompanied by an acceptance of the program to be be returned 
to the Department of Commerce. Up to the present date the answers re- 
ceived by the Department are not sufficient (especially in the paint industry) 
to draw definite conclusions. 


Secretary Hoover, as you know, is attempting to help American Industry 
to simplify and economize in its practices. As a mere matter of courtesy, 
therefore, if nothing else, it appears desirable that answers of some kind 
should be returned by all manufacturers. 

Will you kindly take this thought into consideration and send in to the 
Department your answer, making such exceptions as you deem necessary 
or advisable, as promptly as possible, obliging, 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. B. HECKEL, 
Secretary. 
President Atwood:—Gentlemen, you 


have heard the report of the Simplifica- 
tion Committee through Mr. Heckel. 


regard to the matter? 






‘ I It seems to ma 
that this association should indorse and 
approve the plan that was adopted at the 


What action was taken, Me. Secretary, in 
regard to it by the Board of Directors? 

Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- 
rectors referred the report to the conven- 
tion as a matter of information with a 
request that a representative of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association advise this conven 
tion of the action taken by those two as- 
sociations, This, of course, has just been 
taken care of by Me. Heckel’s presentation 
of the subject. 

President Atwood :—You have heard the 
report, gentlemen, and you have heard 


Mr. Heckel’s statement as to the action 
of the paint and varnish manufacturers’ 
associations, 


What is your pleasure in 


joint session after they talked with Mr, 
Durgin (see report of P. M. A. of U. S. 
meeting). 

Mr. Heckel:—I think that the intention 
of the motion adopted by the two manu-~ 
facturers’ associations is that this associa+ 
tion shall as heretofore appoint or approve 
the general committee representing all in- 
terests. I think it was the intention of 
that resolution that the machinery for this 
work be continued as heretofore. 

President Atwood:—The incoming ad- 
ministration will probably appoint the 
same committee that has been adopted by 
the other two associations, and I think 
a motion should be made that this con- 








vention should approve the plan. Is there 
ee to that effect or disapproval 

O. H. Greene :—I make a motion to that 
effect. 

(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried.) 

President Atwood :—Mr. Cornish, chaie- 
man of the Statistical Committee, is not 
present. His report will be presented by 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


—_ Howard, vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

O. McG. Howard :—I am presenting Mr. 
Cornish’s report. There may be some 
points on which I do not exactly agree 
with Mr. Cornish, but I will read it ex- 
actly as it is stated and then panes q 
will give you one or two ideas of my own. 
; Mr. Howard read the report as fol- 
ows :-— 


Report of the Statistical Committee 


The Committee on Statistics begs leave to report that it has done nothing 
during the past year. The Department of Commerce and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have been gathering statistical information and publishing the 
same at frequent intervals. These reports have been very useful. It is be- 
lieved that everyone in the National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association has 
made use of these published reports and contributed his quota of information. 
Mr. G. B. Heckel, Secretary-Treasurer of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, is especially to be complimented for gathering 
the statistical information regarding paint and varnish production which 
the Department of Commerce, on his initiative, published. 

When, during the war, trade associations were encouraged by the govern- 
ment, the statistical information was more timely and complete than that 


now being published. It is believed that with time the reports published by 


the Secretary of Commerce will become more and more useful; and that the 
National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association can at this time.render the great- 
est service by assisting the Secretary of Commerce, the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the trade press in obtaining accurate and timely statistical in- 
formation and publishing it to the world. 

Your Committee believes that the industry as a whole is beginning to 
realize the importance of co-operating with the Department of Commerce in 
collecting statistics. The best evidence of this is the fact that the number 
of Concerns reporting is increasing each year. It is true, however, that in 
some branches of our industry the reports are incomplete, but we hope that 
as the importance of this matter is borne in on the different members, the 
number of concerns failing to report will be lessened. 

It is eight years since the National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association first 
recommended the gathering of trade statistics and publication thereof. The 
wisdom of this policy is being confirmed. The publicity feature, as a pre- 
ventive of price fixing and monopoly, is gaining favor amongst thoughtful 
people. The public is being educated to perceive that it is more desirable 
that business men should have timely and authentic information regarding 
the basic facts of their industries than that they should be kept in ignorance 
thereof in the belief thereby to improve trade. 


Plans for the Future 


Mr. Howard :—tThe plain fact seems to 
be that the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association has managed to get along 
for a year without the services of a sta-+ 
tistical committee. There has been a lot 


tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is where do you gentlemen feel the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion comes in on this question, and what 
do you _want to do with this committee? 

Mr. Heckel:—I would like to rise to 
sore of a point of order. My name is 
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who are both paint and varnish manufac- altogether adaptable to that co-operation, 


turers. You will find on investigating 
that the number reporting pretty nearly 
account for 95 per cent of the manufac- 
turers of the United States I should say. 

President Atwood :—That is 95 per cent 
of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Heckel:—wNinety-five per cent of 
the total. 

President Atwood:—You mean all the 
manufacturers, or just those in our as- 
sociation? 

Mr. Heckel :—That is not an association 
report at all. It covers the industry. 

Mr. Howard:—My remarks as to the 
completeness of those reports were in- 
tended to apply more particularly to the 
various manufacturers of materials 
rather than to the paint and varnish 
manufacturers. I am glad to know the 
percentage is as high as you state it is. 
It is larger than I supposed. But there 
is a vast amount of information, of 
course, which is of interest to us all 
which is not included in the mere facts 
of production of paint and varnish and 
that, it seems to me, has not really been 
developed, and I don’t know whether it 
is going to be developed by this committee, 
but it seems to me that is where we need 
to get some work out of the statistical 
committee if possible. 

Perhaps I am too impatient. I have 
seen such magnificent reports turned in 
through the Department of Commerce, 
through the Federal Trade Commission 
and others which have come directly 
without government help but which have 
had the sanction of the government. I 
say that they give such complete infor- 
mation about these industries that I hate 
to think that the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association could be so far be- 
hind these other associations in the 
amount of information they can get in 
regard to their correlated industries. 

I am afraid that the failure to see what 
the real line is may result in a great 
lack of willingness on the part of our 
members to give out information, and yet 
the line is perfectly clear. The govern- 
ment makes it absolutely plain that if 
Wwe are willing to publish and send in to 
the government or send in and have 
passed on by the government any informa- 
tion to be used in the public service, it is 
al right. If we are going to try to carry 
i tin our heads and get together and talk 
it over, then we are in bad. That is what 
the potters tried to do. The varnish man- 
ufacturers and paint manufacturers have 
cecognized it and gone ahead, but the ma-~ 
terial manufacturers have not done it. I 
hope if the committee continues there will 
be some way of getting the voluntary ac- 
tion of these various associations which 
make up the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. 

John B. Gordan:—The discussion seems 
to link largely upon how much co-opera- 
tion you can gt from the Department of 
Commerce. iving in Washington and 
being familiar with the action of the de- 
partment, I know they are anxious to 
work in conjunction with the committee 
such as we now have. It is possible to 
name a statistical committee that is not 


but numerous industries have committees 
which go to Washington, sit in conference 
with experts of the Department of Com- 
merce, who are less qualified to pass on 
the problems confronting that particular 
industry. After telling the government 
what they want, the government then 
seeks to the best of its ability to collate 
that information and pass it out to’ the 
industry. 

Mr. Heckel:—I believe if we formulate 
a schedule of what the industry desires 
in the way of the branches not ae 
and arrange a conference just as we di 
with the Department of Commerce at 
Washington and work out a plan for com- 
pletion of the statistics that the depart- 
ment will be found very helpful. 

Louis Drake:—Two or three months 
ago, possibly around the first of July, 
there was a report published in the 

pers coming, as remember, from the 

epartment of Commerce. It seemed to be 
rather complete, so far as I knew, in giv- 
ing the manufacturers, the amounts and 
the different geographical divisions I 
would like to ask Mr. Heckel if that is a 
recapitulation of this 93 per cent. trade. 
It struck me at the time it was rather a 
good report. It was really the first time 
I knew the government to catch up to the 
date we were living in. 


President Atwood:—Mr. Heckel states 
that he has no standing that will enable 
him to make a motion, but he made a 
very practical suggestion. The chair has 
this view of the matter. It takes time, of 
course, to formulate plans, to get these 
statistics together. The Department of 
Commerce in regard to the paint and var- 
n‘sh industry certainly has made great 
headway. We are showing a great in- 
crease in the desire to co-operate. If, as 
Mr. Heckel states, the statistical commit- 
tee would make up a statement of what it) 
wants and leave that with the Department 
of Commerce, it is my impression that 
they would undertake to do with the raw 
materials just what they have done with 
the manufacturers of our completed prod-~ 
ucts. That is what Mr. Heckel suggested, 
I believe? 

Mr. Heckel:—That was my suggestion. 

President Atwood:—Just what is your 
desire in the matter? Does anyone want 
to put Mr. Heckel’s suggestion in the 
form of.a motion? 

G. C. Morton :—I make that motion. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Atwood:—Is there any fur 
ther discussion? Are you ready for the 

uestion? 

- (The question was called for and the 
motion was carried.) 

President Atwood:—We have a little 
more time left and if Mr. Elting is present 
we will summarize the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Howard Elting:—I am going to touch 
some of the high spots and mention what 
the association has done for the of 
the people during the past year. 

The following is the complete report of 
the national councillor in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States :— 






of work done, important work. The work 
is going on very well, but is there any 
work for that committee to do? 

In talking the matter over with some 
of the leaders of the industry they are 
of the opinion that there still is a good 
field, an important field for the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association in this 
question of statistics, and the field we 
have got to cover will depend entirely on 
what the various component parts of this 
association want them to do. The fact 
seems to be quite plain that the attitude 
of the government, represented by the 
Department of Commerce particularly, 
perhaps to some extent by the Department 
of Justice, is that any association which 
gathers statistics and which considers the 
attitude of the general public and is will- 
ing to deal with both the consumer and 
producer, then it must come under the 
rules which have been laid down so fre- 
quently and under the ban of the govern- 
ment in enforcing the Sherman law. 

Now our association, as Mr. Cornish 
has said many times on this floor, and as 
I think you will all agree, is unique in 
the fact that it does cover that combined 
field of producers and consumers alike, 
and there is, therefore, an opportunity of 
bringing out in our association without 
interfering in any way with those sta- 
tistics, or the value of them, information 
that is of the greatest importance. Mr. 
Cornish has mentioned the fact that some 
of the component members, some of the 
branches of this association, have not 
done anything apparently yet in the way 
of furnishing the statistics. I think he 
might have said very frankly that only 
one or two material manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations have done anything at all. The 
question of really covering the field com- 
pletely is one that requires necessarily 
the expenditure of some money. The di- 
rectors of this association on going over 
the matter last spring decided that a 
division should be made of the statistical 
material desired and that it should be 
distribufed among those different branches 
of our organization and that they be asked 
to take part and report, if possible, 
through the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. 

I was talking to Mr. Trigg this morn- 
ing on that question. He said that he 
passed on that action of the board, but 
he didn’t know exactly what the status 
of it was at the present time. 

To my mind it is not of the greatest 
{importance that we carry on a committee 
of some, say, fifteen members, one of which 
is to represent each of these various in- 
terests which are combined in the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
unless we can make a start at least to- 
ward something more definite than we 
have gotten yet. 

We have had the best of co-operation 
from the Department of Commerce. The 
paint manufacturers’ and varnish manu- 
facturers’ associations have done every- 
thing that their secretary, Mr. Heckel, 
could get them to do, and still the replies 
that we have received, as I understand it, 
to the questionnaires have been only par- 
tial, and I presume it will be a long time 
before they will be anything else. The 


paint and varnish associations have done 
more than anybody else, unless possibly 
the lead people. 

What I would like to put before your 
body for action and what I would like 
to hear from both the president and 
from Mr. Roh, as representing the Na- 





signed to that report, although I didn’t 
see the report before it was signed. In 
that report there is credit given to me 
personally that does not belong to me. I 
should have revised a certain paragraph if 
I saw the report before it was printed. 
I saw it in general, but I think that para- 
graph was inserted afterward. I didn’t 
gather the statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I think the reason 
the Department of Commerce was called 
in is because it is endeavoring to assist 
American industry, and that is the logical 
agency for collecting and distributing 
these statistics. That suggestion was 
taken up by the educational bureau with 
the assistance of Mr. Trigg, which inter- 
ested the Department of Commerce in the 
subject and which resulted in obtaining 
these statistics semi-annually. 

Mr. Howard is, I think, incorrect in 
stating that the majority of the industries 
do not contribute to these statistics. I 
believe they are about as complete as any 
statistical reports could be. I believe 
there are something like 468 manufac- 
turers now reporting, or five hundred. 
In the beginning of the attempt of the 
Department of Commerce to obtain the 
Statistics there was a very large list of 
manufacturers who did not report. The 
secretary of the paint, oil and varnish 
manufacturers’ associations, I think, did 
render some assistance. That assistance 
is no longer necessary. The trade is prac. 
tically reporting as a unit and in a satis. 
factory way. 

Now Mr. Howard asked a _ question, 
what can the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association do? I believe the 
committee should continue to function 
and if the method adopted by the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association has achieved the 
results desired and necessary for the 
conduct of business, then it seems to me 
there is the line of attack for the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
The report as received should be on a 
similar basis and there is no way to co- 
ordinate those bases of reports except 
through a general committee consulting 
and relating the different branches of in- 
dustry. My suggestion would be that 
the committee be continued and if they 
deem the results already achieved as in- 
dicating what may be done that may be 
their proper line of attack. 

President Atwood :—Mr. Secretary, 
what action did our board take in rela- 
tion to this report? 

Secretary Horgan:—The report was 
simply referred to the convention con- 
taining’ no recommendations. 

President Atwood :—I would like to ask 
Mr. Heckel a question. I think you 
stated to-me the other day in discuss- 
ing how complete this report was_ the 
first six months that there was about 
93 per cent of the trade represented. 

Mr. Heckel:—I don’t remember what 
figures I quoted to you. Whatever figures 
I quoted were given to me by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was over 90 per 
cent. I think it was about 95 per cent. 
If you will notice the number of firms 
reporting in each consecutive report you 
will find the number has increased, You 
should remember that in many of these 
cases the reports of paint and varnish 
manufacturers are duplicated. There is 
about 20 per cent of duplication in the 
list you have. There are a good many 


Report for Chamber of Commerce, U.S.A. 


The following report summarizes the principal activities of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States during the last year: 


Merchant Marine 


In two referenda the National Chamber has become committed to certain 
policies relating to the up-building of an American merchant marine. The 
recommendations of the Administration for the disposal of the remainder 
of the government-owned fleet of merchant vessels and the extension of gov- 
ernment aid thereafter to private operators of American vessels have brought 
the situation sharply to public attention. Reports were submitted to the 
Board from the Merchant Marine Committee and, as suggested by the Board, 
representatives of the Chamber appeared before the appropriate Congres- 
sional Committees in support of the policies to which the Chamber is com- 
mitted and which were embodied in the Administration Merchant Marine 
Bill. The arguments in favor of a subsidy, approved by our membership be- 
fore the war, have become more potent as a result of our ship building oper- 
ations incident to the World War by which we became the second maritime 
nation of the world. The necessity is now more than ever apparent for giv- 
ing essential aid and encouragement to place our idle fleet upon the seas, and 
to eliminate the tremendous expense now incident to overhead maintenance, 
depreciation and operation of government-owned merchant vessels. The Na- 
tional Chamber membership by a referendum vote of 7 to 1 expressed its 
opposition to the government’s purchase, construction or charter of vessels 
for mercantile purposes, and by a referendum vote of 14 to 1 expressed op- 
position to government ownership of vessels with operation by private parties 
under lease. 

The National Chamber, therefore, believes that government aid sufficient 
to offset the difference in cost between operation of vessels under the American 
flag and operation of vessels in the same deep-sea trades under foreign flags 
will be in the best interests of the nation, It is for this reason that the at- 
titude of the National Chamber has been placed before Congress—and or- 
ganization members urged to place their position before their representatives 
in that body. 

The Bill, after having passed the house, encountered obstructive tactics in 
the Senate which assumed the proportions of a definite filibuster. In view of 
this development the Chamber conducted a vigorous campaign to pring about 
a vote on the Bill, and appealea with marked success to its organization mem- 
bership for support in this effort, The Chamber’s work has been in line 
with the President’s address to Congress on February 7 in which, asking 
for the passage of the bill in the national interest, he urged that the Senate 
take definite action and dispose of the measure, one way or another. The 
Chamber continued its efforts, but Congress adjourned without action by the 
Senate, and the problem remains unsolved. 


The Railroad Strike 
The strike of the railroad shopmen against decisions of the United States 
Railroad Board, which went into effect on July 1, 1922, had the closest at- 
tention of the Chamber’s officers and directors. On July 10, President Barnes 
sent to all the members of the Chamber a statement prepared by the Railroad 
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Bureau of the Chamber’s Transportation and Communication Department giv- 
ing the outstanding facts regarding the questions at issue and the controversy 
between the railroad unions and the Railroad Labor Board. On July 13 the 
Board of Directors, meeting in Washington, adopted a-declaration commend- 
ing the statement of the late President Harding, making clear the issues in- 
volved in the strike, and called upon the business organizations of the gov- 
ernment “to take such leadership as shall crystallize public sentiment in up- 
holding the President—and for such local protection and community public 
order as will assure every man his right to work without intimidation.” From 
the President Mr. Barnes received, under date of July 13, a letter expressing 
the President’s appreciation of this declaration of the Board, and of “the 
interest and influence of your great organization in maintaining the rule of 
law and a state of order which is becoming this republic.” All developments 
in this strike situation were closely followed and the Chamber’s membership 
kept fully advised through frequent spe*‘9l bulletins prepared by the Rail- 
road Bureau of actual conditions as they arose. 


Coal Strike of 1922 

The Coal Strike, which hegan April 1, 1922, also occupied much of the at- 
tention of the Chamber’s officers. Even before the strike was declared, but 
while it was being agitated, the Coal Bureau of the- Natural Resources Pro- 
duction Department, after exhaustive studies, issued a special report on the 
coal situation with reference to the possibility of a strike. In this pamphlet 
a full account was given of the labor conditions under which both anthracite 
and bituminous coal are mined, and of the supplies on hand and the rate 
of production necessary to maintain necessary supplies for the nation’s in- 
dustrial and domestic life. 


With the progress of the strike a series of bulletins were issued by the 
Coal Bureau describing actual conditions throughout the country, both as 
to production of coal and stocks on hand, These publications proved of 
genuine interest to the Chamber’s members, and were in great demand. 

The latest activity of the Chamber is gathering certain coal cost informa- 
tion at the request of the U. S. Coal Commission. This Commission, which 
was authorized by Congress to gather full facts concerning the coal industry, 
has asked the Chamber to assist it by gathering information as to the 
cost of coal in carloads delivered to users throughout the United States. To 
gather this information the Chamber’s Coal Bureau has sent questionnaires 
to its commercial organization members in 781 cities, with a request that they 
be distributed among respective coal users in their respective localities. 


Transportation Conference 


At the call of President Barnes an informal meeting was held in New 
York City on January 26 for the consideration of transportation problems. 
Present at the meetings were Honorable Herbert Hoover (informally not 
officially), the Presidents of several of the leading railroads of the country, 
representatives of important automobile manufacturers, the President of 
the Chamber, and Chairman of the Chamber Transportation Department, 
Railroad and Waterways Committees. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, President Barnes made a public state- 
ment in which he emphasized the concern felt, in all sections of American 
business, over the question of adequate transportation, and the necessity for 
the early adoption of a National Transportation Policy. He announced 
that the conference by formal resolution had requested him to arrange for 
the calling of a Transportation Conference. Under this resolution a gen- 
eral committee is to be formed by the President of the Chamber, composed 
of representatives from the various interests represented, from the Chamber 
itself, and from other helpful agencies, and including some form of proper 
contact with the Department of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and other agencies of the government. This general committee is to be 
convened at the call of the President of the Chamber to work through sub 
committees, or otherwise, for the study and investigation and resultant re- 
ports and recommendations upon the whole question of transportation, in- 
cluding governmental relations to transportation, possible railroad consolida- 
tions, possible readjustment of relative freight rate schedules, proper co- 
ordination of motor transport and use of highways and proper schedules, 
and proper co-ordination of waterway service. 

The development of this conference is well under way, committees have 
been appointed and have already begun work on the main subjects. It is con- 
fidently expected that from it will come results of far reaching importance to 
all American industry, and that it will have an influence even greater than 
the Transportation Conference of 1919, held under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber, which was of such value in helping solve the troublesome questions aris- 
ing out of Federal control of the railroads during the war. 

Through the Transportation and Communication Department much atten- 
tion has been given to highway development, including the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government and its relations to State activities. In the proper develop- 
ment of our waterways the Chamber has consistently shown its interest 
through declarations of general policy adopted at several annual meetings. 
In recognition of the increasing importance of the question at the present 
time, the Board of Directors recently authorized the appointment of a special 
committee, to include three members of the Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department Committee, to study the whole problem of a national sys- 
tem of waterways. A report, transmitted by this Committee to the Board at 
its meeting February 7 and 8, 1923, is now being utilized in the Transporta- 
tion Conference studies. 


Joint Committee on Wheat Research 


At the suggestions of President Barnes, made to the National Wheat Con- 
ference in Chicago, in June of this year, a joint committee on Wheat Re- 
search, consisting of seven members named jointly by the Wheat Council 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has been organized to 
investigate the wheat situation. This Joint Committee was organized to pro- 
vide the means by which a study can be made of the entire wheat question, 
with a view to permanent improvement of conditions in the future. The 
Committee consists of Representative Sydney W. Anderson, W. I. Drum- 
mond of Kansas City, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Farm Congress; Mr. J. A. Brosseau, New York president of Mack 
Trucks, Incorporated; Mr. O. BE. B. Bradfute, president of the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation; S. J. Lowell, Fredonia, New York, master of the 
National Grange; H. D. Irwin, Philadelphia, a wheat exporter, and George 
O. Jewett, general manager of the American Wheat Growers’ Association. 
The Joint Committee, whose expenses will be met by the National Cham- 
ber, has already held one meeting, and its studies will be carried through 
without delay, 

Agricultural Bureau Organized 


There has just been organized in the Natural Resources Production De- 
partment of the Chamber an Agricultural Bureau, whose work it will be to 
function upon agricultural problems as agriculture’s lines of necessity cross 
or touch those of business in generai. The organization of the Bureau is in 
line with the declaration of the Chamber’s Organization Membership, adopt- 
ed at the ninth annual meeting of the Chamber, which recognized that the 
problems of agriculture were essentially business problems, and which recom- 
mended the organization of a special unit in the National Chamber for the 
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study of such problems, The chief of the new Bureau has had special 
training and wide experience, gained from many years of active agricultural 
work. 

Taxation 


Regarding the policy the Federal Government should follow in taxation, 
two referenda of the Chamber held in 1921 committed the Chamber to ad- 
vocacy of a number of changes, including the repeal of the excess profits 
tax, decentralized administration of income taxation, the repeal of war ex- 
cise taxes levied in relation to particular businesses, including transporta- 
tion and communication, the adoption of a sales tax on all turnover, and the 
decentralization of income tax administration. 

The measures as finally enacted into law met to some extent the view of 
American business as expressed through the Chamber. The new system of 
Federal taxation, however, still falls short of the principles to which the 
Chamber is committed. There is continued agitation, both in and out of 
Congress, for further remedial legislation, including the question of tax 
exempt securities. The Chamber will continue its work in this field and, in 
fact, the appointment of a Committee on Taxation to study the subject fur- 
ther was authorized by the Board at its meeting February, 1923. 


Tariff Principles 

The report of the Chamber’s Committee on Tariff Principles was submit- 
ted to referendum on December 7 and closed on January 21, 1922. Of the 
eight recommendations made by the Committee, the Chamber became com- 
mitted to six, including legislation permitting; in the event of changes of 
economic factors, adjustment of tariff rates by administrative authorities 
within limits prescribed by Congress for the purpose of maintaining a con- 
sistent tariff policy, creation of a Tariff Adjustment Board to administer 
adjustable rates and reasonable protection for American industries, subject to 
destructive competition from abroad and of benefit to any considerable sec- 
tion of the country. 

On the proposal favoring continuance of the present system of valuation 
and on the question of postponement of tariff legislation, the votes were al- 
most evenly divided. Since a two-thirds vote is necessary to commit the Na- 
tional Chamber either for or against the proposal in the referendum, tine 
Chamber is not committed in respect to these matters. 

On the other proposals outlined the Chamber has a broad program of tariff 
principles. It placed the result of the referendum in the hands of all mem- 
bers of Congress and of the Executive officials of the Government especially 
interested, and called upon those organization members who agree with these 
principles to support the program. 

It is gratifying to note that the principle of adjustable rates was urged by 
the President of the United States and was incorporated in the Act, although 
without provisions for a tariff adjustment board for the administration of ad- 
justable rates which would be left to the President by proclamation, acting 
with the assistance of the Tariff Commission. In other respects, the Act 
recognized some of the principles which the Chamber advocates as the result 
of this referendum. 
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Trade Associations 


On behalf of trade associations in the membership of the Chamber, close 
attention has been given to discussion of their functions for some time, The 
whole subject of trade associations and the service they can perform has been 
considered by a representative committee whose report was submitted to 
referendum on February 26. This referendum closed April 12, 1923. It em- 
bodied eight proposals in favor of all of which the Chamber has become com- 
mitted through the referendum, These include assertion that trade associ- 
ations should exist for every important branch of industry and com- 
merce, because of numerous useful and important functions of obvious pro- 
priety, that trade associations should continue free from special forms of 
governmental control, that they should collect statistics of capacity, produc- 
tion, stocks and sales for their respective industries or branches of com- 
merce; that statistics of actual prices in closed transactions should be col- 
lected by them, but that they should omit any interpretation of statistics or 
other comment which could induce or facilitate concerted action on the part 
of members, and that such statistics should be made as available to the pub- 
lic and to government agencies interested in following the course of indus- 
try and commerce as to members. 


Referendum No. 41—Trade Associations 


Referendum No. 41 was voted on in the affirmative. We have no recommen- 
dations to offer, but I might say that each local club would find it interesting 
to appoint a committee of three from their organization, to whom the ref- 
erenda of the Chamber might be submitted, they in turn to send in their re- 
port to Secretary Horgan, in order that these replies might be ballcted and 
forwarded to the Councillor for his information. 


Government Control of Industry 


At both the eighth and ninth annual meetings of the Chamber declarations 
“ were adopted warning against tendencies in Congress to enact measures 
which would have resulted in injecting the government into fields of private 
business. During the last year the Chamber, in accordance with these dec- 
larations, has opposed measures in Congress intended to provide for a system 
of monopolistic workmen’s compensation insurance in the District of Co- 
lumbia operated by the National Government, and also a bill to amend the 
Postal Savings Act, which would undoubtedly place the government in the 
saving business in competition with a large number of banks. Neither of 
these bills has made progress. 


National Obligations to Veterans 


By declarations adopted at the eighth and ninth annual meetings the 
Chamber has been committed to the support of generous treatment of vet- 
erans of the World War. Due in part at least to these activities the Pres- 
ident, on August 9, 1921, signed the Sweet Bill centralizing authority and 
bringing about the consolidation of government agencies for veterans’ wel- 
fare. 

In line with its early activities, both during the war and following the 
Armistice, the Chamber has actively co-operated with both government agen- 
cies and veteran organizations in measures designed to help ex-soldiers. Dur- 
ing the past year, for example, it has worked with the Veteran Bureau in the 
placement of veterans taking courses in vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion, and has joined with the American Legion in its Americanization work 
and in its campaign to reduce unemployment of ex-soldiers. In this work 
it has appealed to its organization members, from whom it had a hearty 
response, and who have themselves in all parts of the country worked close- 
ly and harmoniously with representatives of government agencies, American 
Legion posts and the like. 

At the same time declarations were adopted in opposition to the granting 
of an indiscriminate bonus. The Chamber was, accordingly, very active for 
a number of months, in opposition to legislation providing for such a cash 
bonus which, it will be remembered, was postponed in August following an 
appeal from the President of the United States to the Senate favoring such 
postponement. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors November 16, 1921, consideration 
was given to the Chamber’s program in this matter and, as the result, ques- 
tions relating to treatment of veterans of the World War were submitted to 
referendum which closed February 21, 1922. 

The result of the referendum vote again committed the Chamber definitely 
in opposition to the cash bonus for ex-service men. In this case the vote 
against the cash bonus or certificate plan was 72 per cent. and came from 
business organizations in 375 cities, 46 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii, and by American Chambers of Commerce in Cuba and 
Mexico. Both classes of the National Chamber’s organization membership, 
local Chamber of Commerce and trade associations recorded themselves 
against the cash bonus or certificates by a more than two-thirds majority. 
Of the 38 referenda that have been taken by the Chamber, the number of 
organizations voting against the cash bonus was the largest recorded,. with 
the exception of three. 

The referendum besides calling for a vote on the cash bonus or certificate 
plan asked an expression by the Chamber’s membership on three proposi- 
tions. The result, as shown by the ballot, put the Chamber on record for a 
national system for reclamation for the benefit of the ex-service men, and for 
vocational education for ex-service men. A two-thirds majority necessary 
to commit the Chamber on a proposition was lacking on the question of gov- 
ernmental appropriation to enable ex-service men to build homes. The prop- 
ositions submitted and the vote on each follows: 

1. Do you favor a national system of reclamation to be initiated through 
adequate Federal appropriations and to be carried out for the purpose of af- 
fording ex-service men to cultivate the soil. 

For—1,249 Against—452 CARRIED 


2. Do you favor national legislation and appropriations to enable ex-servy- 
ice men to build homes? 
For—1,022 Against—668 NO DECISION 


3. Do you favor national legislation and appropriations to enable ex- 
service men to obtain vocational education? 


For—1,378 Against—316 CARRIED 
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4. Do you favor national legislation for a general bonus, whether paid in 
cash immediately, or with payment deferred through use of certificates? 
For—467 Against—1221 OPPOSED 


The bonus bill as finally passed by Congress and sent to the President was 
no less objectionable from the point of view of the Chamber than earlier 
proposals for a cash bonus, or the equivalent thereof. The Chamber, accord- 
ingly, laid before the President a request that he veto the bill. This request 
was in the form of a brief, giving a detailed analysis of the bill, and the 
reasons in favor of a veto, which was distributed to the Chamber’s member- 
ship. As is, of course, well known, the President’s veto was promptly forth- 
coming and, although over-ridden in the House, was sustained in the Senate, 


Conference on Limitation of Armaments 


Some time after the completion of the work of the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armaments, and while the Four Power Treaty was awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, the Chamber’s Committee on Foreign Affairs issued a re- 
port in which the Committee urged ratification of the treaties prepared in the 
Conference as designed to accomplish those purposes which the Chamber sup- 
ported. A careful analysis of all the treaties was printed in this report, 
which was distributed to the Chamber’s membership. At the same time this 
statement of the Committee was laid before all members of the Senate. All 
the treaties presented to the Senate as a result of the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armaments have been ratified by that body on the part of the United 
States. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has been conspicuously ac- 
tive in the organization of the International Chamber of Commerce. The or- 
ganization has been completed, with headquarters in Paris. An administra- 
tive commissioner of the United States, resident in Paris, has been appoint- 
ed and is on duty. The American Section of the International Chamber has 
been organized, with headquarters in the office of the National Chamber. 

Several meetings of the Council of the International Chamber have been 
held, at which the United States was represented. 

The second general meeting was held in Rome during the week beginning 
March 18, 1923. An unusually large number of American business men at- 
tended, of which one hundred and fifty, headed by President Barnes, sailed 
together, not only for the meeting, but for an extended tour through the 
Mediterranean and Central European countries for purposes of observation. 
The meeting itself, in which the American delegation held a position of in- 
fluence, was formed around three groups, finance, industry and trade, and 
transportation. In addition to important addresses on subjects within these 
fields, the meeting was marked by the adoption of a number of important 
resolutions. 

The outstanding declarations were undoubtedly the declaration dealing with 
general economic conditions and the resolution relating to increased produc- 
tion. The first embodies a formula for settlement of Europe’s economic af- 
fairs, declares that present economic disturbances are based upon the five 
problems of reparations, Inter-Allied Debts, unbalanced governmental budgets 
and uncontrolled inflation, disturbances of international credits, and abnor- 
mal exchange fluctuations; it embodies definite code of requirements essen- 
tial to each phase of the settlement to be made, and advocates a financial 
conference for a complete settlement which the Council of the Chamber is 
instructed to further in every helpful way. A resolution regarding increased 
production adopted on the suggestion of the American delegates stresses the 
advantages of private ownership and operation, as compared to State owner- 
ship, the enlargement of production by every invention and mechanical de- 
vice which offers economy of production, and the elimination of all artificial 
restrictions upon the amount of work to be done, or the output to be rendered 
by each worker. 

Still other resolutions dealt with such subjects as arbitration, bills of lad- 
ing, customs laws, flag discrimination, highways transport, immigration, un- 
fair competition, passports and railways. 


The New Building 


The Board has given much attention during the year to questions related 
to the new building. Progress has been made in the completion of the build- 
ing fund, and while the entire amount required is not yet in hand, it has 
seemed wise to begin the actual work of construction. 

The plans for the building were, accordingly, finally approved, and on 
February 7, 1922, specific authorization to build was given to the Building 
Committee. At the same time the Board directed the Building Committee 
“to provide that the actual construction of the building be upon the Amer- 
ican plan or open shop basis, that is, that union and non-union men shall 
be employed without discrimination.” Within a short time thereafter the 
wrecking of the buildings upon the site of the Chamber’s new home began, 
and the cornerstone was laid on May 12, 1922. Soon afterwards, contracts 
were let for foundation and steel, and on October 6, contracts were award- 
ed for general construction, heating, plumbing and elevators. The actual 
construction is now under way. 


Par Remittance for Checks 

As early as 1919, questions relating to charges for remittance for checks 
in the Federal Reserve System were discussed at a meeting of the Chamber 
in 1920, at the Eighth Annual Meeting, these questions were formally placed 
before the Chamber for action by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. In 
accordance with the action of this meeting a committee was appointed to 
study the question and submit a report to the Board which might serve as 
a basis for a referendum. A report presented in 1921 was submitted to ref- 
erendum on August 30, 1922, the specific proposal to be voted on was “Do 
You Favor Making Par Remittance in Payment of Checks Universal through 
the United States?” The voting closed October 14, 1922, and the canvass 
showed a majority in favor of the proposal, sufficient to commit the Chamber 
to its advocacy. 


Commercial Arbitration 


Following the satisfactory development and extension of the Chamber’s 
activities in commercial arbitration agreements in foreign trade, the Board of 
Directors directed that the executive officers unilertake the formulation of a 
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plan for the adjustment by definite organized machinery within the National 
Chamber of commercial disputes by arbitration in domestic as well as for- 
eign transactions. 

The plan, which was formulated, encourages arbitration proceedings un- 
der the direct auspices of member organizations of the Chamber, and the 
conduct of arbitration proceedings under certain circumstances by the Na- 
tional Chamber itself, Resort to arbitration of the National Chamber is, 
in all cases, to be purely voluntary. The Chamber is equipped to arbitrate 
in international disputes, as well as the inter-organization disputes, i. e. 
whenever two parties to a controversy are not members of the same or- 
ganization member having its own arbitration machinery. Full details of 
the plan have been placed before organization members, so that each may con- 
sider its part and assist the Chamber in promoting business men’s methods 
of determining controversies in business matters. It will be developed as 
times goes on so as to encourage more frequent resort to commercial arbitra- 
tion, the establishment of arbitration machinery in local and trade organiza- 
tions, and for the extension of the usefulness of the National Chamber with- 
out infringing on the rights of organization members, or the assumption of 
undue authority by itself. 


Co-Operation of Our Association 

I am glad to say that through the method adopted at our last convention 
of submitting the Chamber’s Referenda to the directors of the National Paint, 
Oil & Varnish Association, we have secured a better response than ever be- 
fore, which has enabled your Committee to better pass judgment on the 
Referenda submitted. 

In some instances interesting discussions have taken place before the lo- 
cal paint clubs, bringing to the attention of its members not only the work 
of the Chamber, but the principal problems which were of great interest to 
every citizen of the United States. 


Committee on Education 


Referendum No, 40 on Education committed the Chamber in opposition to 
the creation of a Federal Department of Education, as well as against the 
principle of Federal aid to education in the States. 

The Chamber has recently concluded a referendum on the Report of the 
Committee on Education. The questions submitted related to the creation 
of a Federal Department of Education, with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, enlarging the present Bureau of Education, and the principle of 
Federal aid to education in the States, on the basis of the States appropriat- 
ing sums equal to those given by the Federal Government. The result of the 
voting, which closed February 9, 1923, was to commit the Chamber in op- 
position to the creation of a Federal Department of Education of cabinet 
rank, and against the principle of Federal aid to education in the States— 
594 for to 1,069 against—and was, therefore, indecisive, since a two-thirds 
majority was not cast either in favor of or against the proposal. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Chamber was held in New York City, 
May 8 to 10, 1923, with a registration of over 3,000. Our Committee was 
represented by Messrs. Joseph Burge, of Louisville; A. S. Krebs, of Wil- 
mington, and Secretary Horgan, but a great many of our members living 
in the vicinity of New York attended many of the group meetings. 

The addresses and discussions centered around two general subjects, name- 
ly, “Transportation in All Its Phases in the United States,” and “Europe 
sessions at which all discussions revolved around these two topics. 
and Europe’s Affairs.” The three days were given over to general and group 

Notable among the addresses were those made by Mr. Robert Masson, 
Director-General of the Credit Lyonnaise, Paris; the Honorable Raita 
Fujiyama, President of the National Federation of Chamber of Commerce of 
Japan; Secretary of Commerce Hoover; Mr. Willis H. Booth, Vice-President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, recently elected president of 
the International Chamber; Mr. O. E. Bradfute, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; W. N. Doak, Senior Vice-President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; Walter W. Head, of Omaha, First Vice-President 
of the American Bankers’ Association; Brigadier-General Frank T. Hines, 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and Charles H. Markham, 
President Illinois Central Railroad. 

From this meeting came declarations from delegates in atteudance fa- 
voring, among other things, the calling of a general economic conference of 
the nations interested in international economic conditions for the final ad- 
justment of these problems; adherence of the United States to the protocol 
provided for the establishment and maintenance of a permanent court of 
International Justice; that there should be added to the present three per 
cent. immigration quota a possible two per cent. quota upon a selective 
basis; that the principle of selection should be a controlling factor in any 
immigration legislation; enactment by Congress of suitable legislation to 
govern the flight of aircraft and airways over which they operate; that 
government officials make further attempt to evolve a plan by which the 
ships necessary to maintenance of an essential service may be operated by 
private citizens of the United States with a view to their acquisition and 
ownership by citizens as soon as they can be made self-sustaining; relax- 
ation or removal of burdensome restrictions upon private American shipping 
without departure from proper requirement for public safety; the establish- 
ment of a Court of Tax Appeals authorized to sit in various centers of the 
country convenient to access by tax payers; approval of the action by the 
Board of Directors looking toward an immediate examination of the whole 
field of Federal taxation, with the recommendation that the Board request 
the Committee on Taxation give special attention to other problems of tax- 
ation such as tax exempt securities and continuance of war excise taxes, 
etc. 

Seventeen vacancies on the Board of Directors were filled at this meeting, 
and the new Board, at a meeting immediately following these elections, re- 
elected Mr. Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, Minn., as President of the Cham- 
ber. 

New Plan of Organization of the Chamber 


The Board of Directors recently approved a plan for further decentraliza- 
tion of the National Chamber’s organizations into closer touch with central 
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headquarters, and this plan has been laid before the membership and will 
be put in operation as soon as practicable, 

It is proposed that each of the four vice-presidents chosen from the four 
main divisions of the country, Eastern, Northern Central, Southern Central 
and Western, shall head up a considerable share of the Chamber’s activ- 
ities in his division, surrounding himself with an advisory board made 
up of the directors of the Chamber resident therein. The district offices of 
the Chamber, now operating in each of these four divisions, will become 
more important, operating with enlarged staffs, under the direction of the 
vice-president for the division, and will become the headquarters for most of 
the work of the Chamber within the division. It is proposed to hold at 
least annually a meeting of the entire membership of the Chamber within 
a main division, these meetings to be held in addition to the regular Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber, and thus give an opportunity for full ttendance 
on the part of the Chamber’s membership. On the first day of the meeting 
there will be a general session of the membership of the Chamber within 
the division, and on the second day a meeting of the National Council of the 
division, made up of one special representative of each organization member 
of the Chamber in the territory. These sectional meetings will discuss only 
questions of national import, since the Champer, by its by-laws, is barred 
from taking up subjects of local or sectional interest alone. The meetings 
will give opportunity for a concerted expression by business organizations 
within a division on problems which come before business as a whole 
throughout the country. 

With an organization outlined as above, the functions of the decentralized 
administration will be briefly as follows: 

(a) To bring the membership of all classes in closer contact with the cen- 
tral administration. 

(b) To provide an easier and nearer home-channel through which mem- 
bers can voice their desires as to national policies, 

(c) To make the Chamber’s services more directly in line with the mem- 
ber’s desires for service. 

(d) To-hold at least once annually a division meeting of members to ad- 
vise the Board of Directors on policies and questions to be taken up in 
referendum or annual meeting. 

(e) To canvass for new membership; to maintain membership; to pro- 
mote the interests of member organizations, encourage intercourse between 
them and with the National Chamber. 


Committees 


In addition to the operations of the various departments the Chamber 
has had the benefit of the services of numerous committees on Ocean Trans- 
portation, Railroads, Fire Waste and Insurance, Free Zones, Education, 
Trade Associations, Foreign Affairs, Inland Waterways, Land Re 
clamation, Forestry Policy, Immigration, Industrial Relations, Busi- 
ness Legislation, Business Ethics, Junior Chamber of Commerce and Refund- 
ing of War Debt. The activities of these committes have consisted in studies 
of problems in their particular fields, co-operation with Government Agents, 
and information service to the Chamber’s members. 

The Committee on Forestry Policy has submitted a report containing a 
number of recommendations which the Board, at its meeting on February 
8, 1923, ordered submitted to referendum. 


National School for Commercial Organization Secretaries 


A National School for Commercial Organization Secretaries has been es- 
tablished under the auspices of the National Chamber, the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Secretaries and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. The first session was held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., July 17 to 31, 1921, and the second, August 21 to Sep- 
tember 2, 1922. Instruction was given by regular members of university 
faculties, and by leading commercial organization secretaries. The sessions 
were well attended by Secretaries and others from widely scattered parts 
of the country. The school has already demonstrated itself to be a real con- 
structive force in the development of secretaries. The sessions of this year 
will be held at the Northwestern University August 20 to September 1. 


Membership 


The membership on August 15, 1923, numbered: Organization, 1,296, with 
an underlying membership of 760,636 corporations, firms and individuals; 
associate, 7,506; individual, 6,639. 

I believe the business men of the country are realizing more than ever 
before the splendid work that the Chamber is doing, and are doing their 
share towards its support. 

Representatives of the Chamber called on President Coolidge, soon after 
taking the oath of office, and offered him the services of the Chamber, which 
he gladly accepted. 

The work of the Chamber is effective according to the degree with which 
its membership responds to calls for co-operative effort, and because the 
Chamber expresses the views of American business, as represented by or- 
ganizations such as ours, the policies and suggestions submitted are received 
not only with respect by Congress, but by the President of the United 
States, 

I submit to you that it is well worth the greatest co-operation on our part 
to help make the work of the Chamber even more valuable than it has been 
in the past. 


President Atwood:—This is very in- 
teresting report and will bear reading in 
full. It was the action of the Board of 
Directors that inasmuch as this report 
was purely informative it be referred to 
the convention. If there are no objections 
it will be received and filed. 

We have one more brief report and 
then we will have a recess for luncheon. 

I wish to call attention to the after- 
noon meeting. It will be of very great 


we have Mr, 
feature. 
is a very great address. 

report on the Trade-Mark Committee. 


as follows :— 


Report of Committee on Trade Marks 


The report of the Trade Mark Committee at the 1922 Convention summar- 


ized the functions of our Trade Mark Bureau. Copies of this report have 
been pretty generally distributed during the past year in letters relating to 





interest, and a new film will be shown in 
connection with ‘‘Save the Surface.” Then 
Trigg’s address and we 
ought to have the room filled for this 
He is a war-horse in the indus- 
try and he has prepared what I am sure 


I am going to call on Mr. Edgerly to 


D. W. Edgerly read his prepared report 





port as submitted here we have done a 


trade marks sent from the Secretary’s office, so we must assume that the in- 
terested membership has clearly in mind what our Trade Mark Bureau, as 
now organized, can do and is doing. The present Bureau was re-organized in 
1919, and it has taken a number of years to reach the point, which we judge 
has now been reached, where the necessary basic functions are in satisfac- 
tory working order. 

In this report we will only emphasize a basic function of our Bureau. 
This is to have on our record files some information as to all marks in use 
in the paint and varnish industry, no matter by whom used. These records 
have necessitated an enormous amount of detail work during the past 
several years, and today totals approximately 15,000 cards. In this connec- 
tion, the sending last June of our Trade Mark Listing Blanks to nearly 
1,000 concerns in our industry requesting information about marks in use, 
showed returns from 175 concerns who reported on 1,300 marks, of which 
we found that 540 were marks of which previously we had no record. This 
is the best return which we have had from the yearly request, and indicates 
a wider interest in trade marks. 

This is the sort of work which the Bureau must continuously do be- 
cause, although we now believe that we have some information as to nearly 
all marks in use, the object is to make it as complete as possible, and to con- 
tinue to keep it up to date. With such records, available at no other office, we 
are in a position to give data on marks to those concerns who desire it. We 
are in a period where trade marks are important, and it is now a matter 
of dollars and cents to concerns to be able to select marks that have every 
indication of being capable of exclusive right of use. We have made this 
work of first importance in our Trade Mark Bureau. Many concerns clearly 
recognize this and use the facilities of our Bureau continuously. We are 
constantly noting firms who find out the value of our Bureau after they 
have had trade mark troubles which could have been obviated if they had 
made use of our records. 


Mr. Edgerly:—In addition to the re- be extended to Mr. Edgerly and his com- 


mittee for the great amount of work they 
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great deal of work in the secretary’s of- 
fice. I want to acknowledge the extreme 
helpfulness and the work of M. Henry 
Trepl, who has given a great deal of time 
and interest and allowed us to keep up 
the many requests which have come in. 

President Atwood :—I would like to say 
that some of our committees work part 
of the time and do a great deal of work. 
The Trade-Mark Committee works all the 
time and I think we owe Mr. Edgerly 
a vote of thanks for his constant work 
throughout the year. He works con- 
stantly as a watch that is ticking all 
the year round. 

Mr. Heckel:—I move a vote of thanks 


have carried out so faithfully for a good 
many years. 


President Atwood :—I think this should 
be a standing vote, gentlemen. 


(The motion was seconded and the 
audience extended a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Edgerly.) 

Mr. Minehart:—I move that the report 
be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood :—The meeting stands 
adjourned until two o’clock this after- 
noon. 

The session was adjourned at 12:45 
o’clock, 


Third Session: Thursday Afternoon 


The Thursday afternoon session was 
called to order at 2:30 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Atwood. 


President Atwood :—Gentlemen, we will 
come to order. About twelve years ago a 
seed was planted and that seed was the 
idea of the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
movement. The plant began to grow, very 
slowly at first, but more rapidly as the 
proper fertilizer was furnished and now 


it has got to be quite a flourishing plant, 
but as you will see from the report it 
needs more fertilizer, more nourishment. 
But, be that is it may, the idea is a won- 
derful one and is well worthy of our 
interest and encouragement in every way. 
The report will be presented by Mr. 
Fritsch, St, Louis. 

Mr. Fritsch read the following report 
on ‘Clean Up and Paint Up” as prepared 
by E. H. Dyer :— 





Report of Clean Up and Paint Up Committee 


Finance and Audit Committee 

Another year of substantial growth in the popularity and trade value of 
the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign is to be recorded for the fiscal year of 
1923; also a clean financial slate, with no deficit nor indebtedness. 

The three outstanding features of the past year’s campaign are the approxi- 
mate doubling of the activities as compared with the preceding year, the 
collection of a larger amount of money than in any former year, and the 
wiping out of the considerable deficit incurred last year. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, your committee faced a net deficit of 
$6,875 from the previous year, and at their first meeting decided that this 
deficit was to be taken care of first, and that all further expenditures within 
the year should be held within the money already pledged and that to be 
secured through additional contributions. The accompanying report of the 
Treasurer shows this to have been accomplished, so that at the close of the 
year there is a small amount on hand after all indebtedness has been paid. 

In presenting the report of this committee last year it was stated that a 
sum of $100,000 should be raised for this year’s activities, and some very 
enthusiastic remarks about the work were made by members from the floor 
of the convention. 

But though, by the increase of their former contributions some of our 
members have done their full part in helping toward this $100,000 budget, 
yet there are many who are backward in coming forward to that basis. 

Your present committee, as well as those preceding it, has endeavored to 
put this proposition to you in a way to secure the really substantial and 
hearty support and co-operation of all the members of the Association, but 
such real support continues to come from the few rather than the many. 

At a full meeting of your committee held in St. Louis in June last, the 
expenditures and commitments for the Spring Campaign were carefully gone 
over and the committee also fully discussed the question of funds for the 
Fall Campaign, which has become as large and successful as the spring 
campaigns of some years ago. It was the unanimous opinion of your com- 
mittee that the amount of money subscribed (while larger than for the 
previous year) was not sufficient to enable the committee to properly func- 
tion in its co-operation with the Campaign Bureau. 

It was agreed that the work was too important to consider discontinuing, 
but that the support from the paint and varnish industry was insufficient 
to take care of actual requirements. 

Therefore, the suggestion that other industries benefited should be solicited 
was thoroughly discussed, but, after considering for some months the re- 
sults of tentative efforts in that direction it became evident that such obliga~ 
tions and such loss of prestige and possibly of control by the paint and 
varnish trade would be incurred as might bring censure upon your com- 
mittee, even from those in the trade who now seem unaware of the value 
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of this present exclusive asset of the paint trade and of the importance of 
its proper protection and increase. 

Moreover, your committee feels that few, if any, representative concerns 
in the paint and varnish trade can long continue to be ignorant or unappre- 
ciative of the benefits they are deriving from this work all the year round, 
nor of the necessity of adequate funds for its many activities. This hope 
is greatly encouraged by the number of contributors who have trebled or 
doubled their contributions through new five-year pledges in the past year. 

Therefore, though in the stress of the work and its crying needs we have 
felt that radical changes were justified to enable the Bureau to meet all 
its opportunities and obligations in the public service, your committee is 
agreed that its first obligation is to the paint and varnish trade, and that 
the trade’s obligation, in its own interest, to give adequate support to this 
campaign will eventually be generally realized and fulfilled. 

Accordingly, your committee makes its usual recommendation, viz., that 
the work of the committee and the Bureau be endorsed and that the present 
associational co-operation through representation on this joint Finance and 
Audit Committee be continued. 

We also suggest and recommend that the incoming committee should 
further pursue the consideration of the solicitation of other interests, and 
should take whatever action it may deem advisable and just in both pro- 
tecting and promoting the interests of the trade and also of the Bureau 
and its work and standing among the public. 

The amount of newspaper space devoted to the Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign during the past year shows an increase of approximately 200 
per cent. over the year of 1921. The lineage actually measured by clippings 
received at the headquarters of your Bureau in 1921 totaled 4,274,291 agate 
lines, and for 1922 (at the time of our last report), 7,469,666 lines. 

Exact figures for the fiscal year 1923 cannot be given for the reason that 
the Bureau was compelled to discontinue its clipping service from lack of 
funds to pay for the clippings and the necessary help to measure and analyze 
them. However, in March, 1923, the clippings received were more than 50 
per cent. in excess of the same month of the preceding year, thus indicating 
that the approximate lineage for the year, if measured, would amount to 
12,000,000 lines. 

The Bureau’s prompt reading and analysis of these clippings would be of 
high value to the trade, for the knowledge obtained would enable the Bureau 
to send to the trade lists of many important communities where campaigns 
are planned, in time for sales managers to take specific action; and would 
enable the Bureau, if aided by the necessary help, to greatly increase the 
sales of paint and varnish by special correspondence with the committees 
and the trade in each community, to make specific suggestions in accord- 
ance with the special conditions which may be apparent in any local cam- 
paign, and often to greatly lengthen the campaign. 

Investigation by the Bureau in various cities, notably in Cleveland and 
Seattle, developed that approximately 50 times as much was printed in the 
newspapers of these cities about the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign than 
was turned into your Bureau by the clipping service. The Bureau, therefore, 
believed it conservative to compute that at least 10 times as much was 
printed the country over than has been shown by the clipping service. 

On this 10 per cent. basis, counting 14 lines to the inch, and the average 
value of an inch of space in American newspapers at 40c. an inch, it esti- 
mates the market value of newspaper space devoted to the Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign in 1923 at $3,428,000, all of which has cost our Associa- 
tions nothing, while the publishers themselves have reaped a bountiful 
harvest of display advertising paid for by local dealers and other interests 
during these local campaigns. As editorial space is priceless, it is not con- 
sidered that the foregoing figures represent anything like an adequate 
estimate of its value. Yet for all of the work that the Bureau is doing in 
securing this and many other forms of publicity we have collected from the 
members of the trade exactly $40,000 this year! 

The poster advertising men report that they are putting up posters at ; 
their own expense to advertise the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign, while 
the generous co-operation of the newspaper syndicate services has been con- 
tinud through 1923. 

The Treasurer’s receipts from the Bureau’s sales of supplies for the past 
year total $11,221.49, as compared with $7,003.27 for 1922, which is an in- 
crease of about 60 per cent. 

These various increases in the practical results of this work are largely 
due to the promotion of the fall campaign in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association; though the requirements of this fall’s 
campaign are now far in excess of the financial ability of the Bureau to 
handle. 

Another great national organization which has welcomed your Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign this past year is the National Health Council, com- 
prising the American Child Health Association, American Public Health 
Association, American Red Cross, American Social Hygiene Association, 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North America, Council on Health and Public 
Instruction of the American Medical Association, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, National Organization for Public Health Nurses, National 
Tuberculosis Association, American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, and 
Women’s Foundation for Health. The United States Public Health Service 
is also a member. 

A factor of high significance is that the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
has gained recognition as the most potent force in practical Americaniza- 
tion, notably in Chicago, where it also has been demonstrated by specific, 
tabulated results that the extension of the campaign to the school children 
is resulting in largely increased sales of paint and varnish. 

This report would be incomplete did it not mention particularly the service 
of the Bureau’s chairman, Mr. Allen W. Clark. He has given unstintingly 
of his time and money in the advancement of the work this year. He was 
very fortunate in being able to secure for us, as a successor to Mr. W. T. 
Stott in the office of executive secretary, Mr. R. W. Emerson, a man not only 
of sound business judgment and methods, but also of strong personality and 
thoroughly familiar with the many details of office routine promotion work 
in connection with newspaper campaigns and civic activities; thus bringing 
into the work the joint functions, financial for the committee and promo- 
tional for the Bureau, 
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In concluding, we wish we could impress upon the trade this fact: 
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That 


increased service entails an increased investment, and that at least $100,000 
annually should be provided, with the least possible delay, to properly con- 
tinue the National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau’s work in order 
that all of its profitable potentialities may be utilized for the full benefit 


of the trade. 


Treasurer's Annual Report 


I submit herewith report covering the fiscal year ending October 6, 1923: 








REcEIPTS 

Balance on hand October 6, 1922............... Geiiwsee -.$ 259.85 

SE Pe Pe ee eee Tee ee ee ee eee ¥ 40,000.00 

From Sales of Supplies by National Bureau............ 11,221.49 

From Interest on Bank Balance.............ccecsecoes 37.16 
$51,518.50 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Allen W. Clark, Chairman, National Bureau............ $50,985.93 

Stationery and Postage..........cecececcsccesecsccecs 30.56 

EE ws ov Sou b cdot vesebe sb bese see ese ene : 9.38 

Refund on Overpaid Contribution............-+-+eeeeee 300.00 

$51,325.87 

Balance in Treasurer’s Hands, October 6, 1923.......... 192.63 
$51,518.50 


Annual Financial Report 
I submit herewith financial report of this Bureau for the fiscal year Octo- 
ber 6, 1922 — October 6, 1923, with certificate of audit: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, October 6, 1922........ccccccccccccce $ 624.67 
Checks from Treasurer, Finance and Audit Committee.. 50,985.93 
$51,610.60 
Note.—All the Bureau’s receipts for supplies sales are transmit- 
ted to the Treasurer of the Finance and Audit Committee. These 
total $11,221.49 for the year and are accounted for in accompanying 
Treasurer’s report. 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ee FS Ee ey ere ee ee $ 8,248.69 
Press Service ...... Hiecndigetsccindatseeawe’ ba keoweNs 2,488.32 
Dismay BOTvViCs ... oc cccccccvccceveveces great td ovate cen ‘ 5,928.60 
sara} Gig seslee 0' et gta RRA a giao Mala i ety evs sia op 9,263.03 
Postage, Freight and Express............ pe Deas snes 3,179.69 
Press Clippings, etc. ......... BI ard eae ie he erat og 607.64 
Telegraph and Telephone Messages............- eens wie 88.29 
TEBVOUNE oc cccsccsccvcccs na tenn Ansad 6 Aided eae eS 158.50 
Office Supplies and Incidentals......... aki iene daira ela ah 1,129.52 
OER Sk 8 cia ad'e's hoe Be ee tie a Waele a wa ea 30.40 
er ere rE eres be eather ile g lta alae ta aie co ar a ph osc 75.00 
Administration: Including services of Chairman Allen 
W. Clark, Assistant Chairman Charles-Allen Clark and 
others; also rent, office facilities, etc...... Sete a 7,500.00 
Full Payment of Accounts Payable, for indebtedness re- 
ported in last year’s report.........e--eeeeees erate olan 7,500.00 
Finance and Audit Committee (salary and expenses of 
W. T. Stott, Executive Secretary)............. Dsicas 5,391.47 
$51,589.15 
Balance on Hand, October 6, 1923......... sat se 21.45 
$51,610.60 


President Atwood:—You have heard 
the report of the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
Committee. I would like to ask the 
secretary to read the action taken by 
the Board of Directors. - 

Secretary Horgan:—The Board of Di- 
rectors approved the report including its 
accompanying recommendation and it was 
felt, however, that in view of the im- 
portance of this movement that the board 
should take some further action and a 
special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Bray and Minehart was appointed to pre- 
pare a resolution and report back to the 
afternoon meeting, which was done. This 
is the resolution presented by the com- 
mittee :— 

Secretary Horgan read the resolution 
as submitted by Messrs. Bray and Mine- 
hart to the Board of Directors. 

President Atwood :—Gentlemen, the re- 
port, together with the resolution sub- 
mitted by your Board of Directors, is be- 
fore you. We would like very much to 
have some discussion on this important 
matter, 


Financing the Campaign 


Mr. Callahan :—Regardless of the fact 
that we are to be entertained by a fine 
address this evening I would like a few 
minutes of your time to say something 
that I think should have been said per- 
haps a year or two ago and by some one 
better able to say it than myself. 

It seems to me, and has for some years, 
that, while we have not, as the term goes, 
an embarrassment of riches in our indus- 
try we have had something of an em- 
barrassment of opportunity. We have 
had two great opportunities developed in 


this association which in turn were to 
develop our business. They run along 
perhaps different lines. We see one of 
them nourishing and we see the other 
languishing, and it is in the interest of 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” that I would 


like to say a few words at this time. 
However, nothing that I say must in any 
way be interpreted that I am not highly 
interested in the “Save the Surface” 
movement, for it has my full and en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mt. Atwood in his opening address re- 
ferred to this seed as being planted some 
twelve years ago. It seems that a few 
years ago another seed was planted (the 
“Save the Surface” movement) and they 


have been growing in the same fertile 


field. The “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
movement worked differently and devel- 
oped a different psychology than the 
“Save the Surface’ movement, 

The “Save the Surface’ movement, as 
I look upon it, is most sound in its eco- 
nomic element and it always appeals to 
that element of people who buy paint 
and own property who are thinking peo- 
ple. They are prompted by the display 
of our advertisements to save the surface 
and protect their property. But all the 
people are not thinking people. As an 
illustration of what I mean some of my 
friends tell me that when I buy one suit 
of clothes that I ought to buy two suits 
of clothes or three suits of clothes and by 
changing these suits and wearing one 
one day and one the next and so on 1 
would save money in the long run. They 
may argue along that line and rather 
convince me that that is likewise sound 
economic philosophy, but it doesn’t prompt 
me to buy more clothes. 

When Mr. Atwood or Mr. Kurfies goes 
to his tailor and purchases new clothes 
and I see him at the club or restaurant 
all dressed up then I go to my tailor and 
I buy a suit of clothes. The example and 
the influence of example to my notion ap- 
peals to the larger element of our citizen- 


ship than the truth of economic philoso- 
phy. Therefore I have felt that the 
‘Clean Up and Paint Up” movement means 
more to the paint and varnish industry 
than the ‘‘Save the Surface’ movement. 


If my neighbor paints his house, and espe- 
cially if two of my neighbors paint their 
houses, I will be more than likely to paint 
my house from the example they have 
set rather than by examining the film on 
my front door to see if it needs pro- 
tection. The “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
movement was started in each city by the 
hygienic forces and was then taken hold 
of by the health forces, the playground 
forces and eyery other uplifting element 
in the city and it gives to the people the 
certain sort of psychology that they want 
to clean up and paint up for the very 
same reason that I want a suit of clothes 
because my friends have new suits. 

Of course that may be a baser instinct 
that is exercising itself, but nevertheless 
it is human nature and I feel and think 
that the most of the paint people if they 
will think calmly over the matter will 
see that ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up” has 
just as many possibilities of pleasing the 
people and making them use more paint 


by having the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
committee properly equipped with the 
necessary financial aid, - 

The resolution brought in here this 
afternoon requests that this association 
raise $100,000. That same resolution has 
been passed last year and the previous 
year, perhaps in almost the same verbi- 
age, and it is just giving impromptu to 
the movement rather than any concerted 
plan of action. It is left to our members 
to contribute on the basis of a munificent 
sum regardless of the fine vision that 
the promoters of this movement really 
have. Regardless of how I feel about it 
and the conception I have I must admit 
that my company gives $2 to the “Save 
the Surface” movement where _ it gives 
only $1 to the “Clean Up and Paint Up 
movement, due to more influence being 
exercised to one than to the other. 

I hope that this convention will not 
only place its stamp of approval on what 
has been done, but give it better co- 
operation and more help. We are now on 
the basis or will soon be of one-eighth 
of 1 per cent for “Save the Surface’ 
movement and I think our contribution 
last year was somewhere in excess of 
$200,000. I think our subscription to 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” should be 
based in a business sense rather than how 
we feel in the premises. I believe that 
they should be based on, say, one- 
sixteenth of 1 per cent of our sales and 
that will give the “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” movement the sum of money which 
they can exploit to the greatest ad- 
vantage. . 

Of course Mr. Clark and the chairman 
of the “Clean Up and Paint Up” Commit- 
tee feel a great deal of satisfaction. They 
cefer to the wonderful amount of adver- 
tising they will be able to secure without 
spending any money. In its proper sense 
I would not call it advertising, but would 
rather- call it propaganda. Propaganda 
of the right sort is really more effective 
and pleasing in the way of bringing re- 
sults than direct advertising giving name 
and purpose. ‘Therefore, I hope that we 
will not simply send this committee back 
to St. Louis with our blessings, but that 
somewhere there will be incorporated in 
there the sense of all of us that this thing 
must be encouraged, it must be given op- 
portunity and means to go on side by side 
with other opportunities which we pos- 
sess; then they will get results equally 
as large as the other one. I therefore 
hope that it will be incorporated in there 
that the subscription shall be on the basis 
of one-sixteenth of 1 per cent. : 

Mr. Buchman :—lI second that motion. 

President Atwood:—wWill you restate 
your motion, Mr. Callahan? : 

Mr. Callahan:—I realize that this asso- 
ciation has no taxing function nor can it 
assess anybody, but I would like to place 
this subscription on a business basis and 
that the $100,000 that is asked for in the 
resolution be on the basis of one-sixteenth 
of 1 per cent. of the sales. E 

President Atwood:—You realize that 
after these matters are passed they go 
into the hands of the “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” Committee and they raise the funds. 
Should not your resolution state that the 
recommendation is that the committee in 
charge endeavor to raise the fund that is 
necessary? 

Mr. Callahan:—I accept that. 

President Atwood :—Is that seconded? 

Mr. Buchman:—I second the motion. 

President Atwood:—That comes in the 
form of an amendment to the original 
resolution. Is there any discussion? 

Mr. Dewar:—lI believe you stated this 
morning that a certain privilege was 
granted me as a guest. That privilege was 
that I might say something in season, but 
not make it too long. I think now is a 
peed time to take advantage of that privi- 
ege. 

I remember very, very distinctly, and 
it was not so very long ago, that your 
association held its annual meeting in the 
city of Cleveland, and when the commit- 
tee made its report on “Clean Up and 
Paint Up,” Mr. Minehart, the chairman, 
in his address stirred the audience to an 
enthusiasm. that was never likened, or 
eather, that never happened to me before 
or after that. Oh, his eloquence was ap- 
pealing, and he said, “We have got to 
raise $15,000.” Fifteen thousand dollars, 
mind you! When he got through there 
were very, very few present who did not 
have that imaginary tear in his eye. 
Everybody looked at each other, but no 
one said a word. They all had something 
to say, but they seemed to be waiting for 
someone to break the ice. 

I could not sit still any longer, and I 
got up and told them about the splendid 
words of Mr. Minehart and how he had 
worked for the welfare of this movement. 
I told the audience that his words ap- 
pealed to me so strongly—and they had 
to be strong, too—that I would give $100 
toward that $15,000. Now you know he 
did talk pretty strongly, don’t you? 

Then my friend, one of the best men 
in paintdom, Mr. Andrews, arose and said, 
“T just feel that way, too, after the very 
eloquent words of Mr. Minehart, you can 
put me down for $500.” Do you know 
that in thirty minutes there was raised in 
that meeting the sum of $16,000! Today 
you are asking for $100,000 and you are 
going to get it. Your work demands it. 

President Atwood:—Is there any more 
discussion on this resolution? If not, are 
you ready for the question? 

Mr. Felton :—Question. 

(The motion on the 
carried. ) 

President Atwood:—Now we will vote 
on the original resolution. 

(The original resolution was carried.) 

President Atwood:—We have with us 
this afternoon E. G. Drew, chairman of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who will say a few words in regard to 
the experience here of the “‘Clean Up and 
Paint Up” movement. Mr. Drew. 


amendment was 


Chicago’s Experience 


E. G. Drew :—When I came in this meet- 
ing I did not know exactly what point I 
was to cover or just what I was supposed 
to emphasize. I was reminded of Jerry, 
the colored baggageman on the station 
platform in a Southern town. He was 
standing there one day when the bag- 
gageman on the train said to him, “Say, 
Jerry, where does that dog go to that you 
have there?” 


“I don’t know, boss. Nobody knows 
where that dog goes. He done swallered 
his tag.” 


So when I came into this room I did 
not know just where my destination was 
going to be, After talking with Mr. 
MacGregor and Mr. Elting I got a fairly 
good idea of what you wanted out of me. 
I found that you wanted the ideas of the 
association of commerce with regard to 
the movement that is before us at this 
time. 

The movement here is carried on 
through our societies or students’ clubs. 
Our organization of the students inte 
clubs dates back about ten years when 
clubs dates back about ten years, when 
Mr. Elting was president of the asso- 
ciation of commerce and fathered the 
whole scheme that has been worked out 
more and more _ successfully from _ that 
time to this. This organization of the 
students in twenty of our high schools 
embraces probably over 40,000 students. 


Now the association of commerce had 
the conception that since the high school 
students were to become the leaders and 
the backbone of our business community 
it was of vital importance that our busi- 
ness men should be in touch with them 
and inculcate into their minds some ideas 
we had as to what we wanted to come 
out of those ideas in the form of human 
beings. 

First, they were to be an instrumen- 
tality through which the students would 
know their city better; get a broader 
conception of life. 

Second, to do some practical work in 
the line of service to others in the school, 
in their community and in their city. 

Third, to do certain things which would 
equip the students with the knowledge of 
what the business world is like and fit 
them to make a choice of their life’s 
work while still in the preparatory school. 

Now, how has it worked out? It has 
worked out decidedly because the boys 
and girls who were put in charge of these 
clubs and who act on the various com- 
mittees are bound to have developed a 
lot of executive ability and their broad 
vision which they acquire of necessity 
through the work has been contagious; 
it was the same vision that was in the 
minds of Mr. Elting and others when 
this thing was conceived. 

I might mention some of the things 
these clubs do. 

There are excursions through the vari- 
ous business houses and through plants 
of all kinds, through the city and county 
building and other such places. Then 
they are interested in the movement along 
the line to fire and accident prevention. 
For one month they had a discussion of 
general ethics—a very splendid thing for 
business men to encourage. Another 
month is devoted to hobbies and other 
things of self interest to keep up the 
health of the students. Another month is 
devoted to choosing a vocation in life. 
Another month (February) is devoted to 
patriotism; another is given to thrift. 
3ut the greatest and widest applauded 
movement in these organizations is the 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” movement. 

Now why is it? The answer is quite 
simple. You give the individual members 
of these clubs a practical piece of work 
to do which fits in with the ideas they 
are working on. Then they do not only 
carry on these activities among them- 
selves, but they go into the grade schools 
which embrace nearly 400,000 children 
and they get them to boost the work so 
that in a two-weeks’ period they do a 
tremendous work along this movement 
This period is prefaced by a preliminary 
meeting presided over by the superin- 
tendent of schools of Chicago and ad- 
dresses are given by the superintendent 
of streets, the board of health and other 
prominent executives and committees of 
the city. s 

Then there is the local propaganda for 
these campaigns. Competition among the 
clubs is brought in and prizes are given. 
There are first and second prizes for the 
gross accomplishments of the schools, and 
monthly reports are sent in. 

Along this line there is a very good 
article appearing in the magazine you 
have here by Mr. MacGregor that is well 
worth reading and I hope that if you 
have not already done so, you will read 
and study it. 

Now in discussing these matters I 
hope that you gentlemen will feel that 
you are talking about something of civic 
matters rather than matters that involve 
your sales. I am here to pat you on the 
back; I am here to represent the Amer- 
ican citizens talking to other citizens 
with a view of emphasizing the facts that 
this and other movements are going to 
make these boys and girls better Amer- 
ican citizens, 

Oh, I did not finish telling you about 
the prizes, 

Another prize was offered for the best 
before-and-after photograph. A photo- 
graph is taken of a certain alley before 
the work is started and then another is 
taken after the clean-up squad has gone 
through. 

A fourth prize was given for the most 
artistic poster designed to promote the 
propaganda in the school. This success- 
ful contestant had the honor of having 
his poster reproduced for the campaign 
carried on the next year, 

3efore closing I might mention one of 


the spectacular things that were pulled 
off. There was a series of parades with 
automobiles, automobile trucks and the 
like, obtained from various dealers in 


the neighborhood, all being plastered with 
decorative slogans and in some cases the 
high school band led the parade. 

Mr. Elting, I hope will say a few 
words to you, and I hope Mr. MacGregor 
will, too. 

If there are any questions we shall be 
glad to answer them. 

Prestdent Atwood:—Mr. Drew, on be- 
half of the association, I wish to thank 
you for what you have told us about 
what_is being done by the high schools 
and I am sure there are many sugges- 
tions we can carry home. I was glad 
to hear you say that the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” work was making better citi- 


zens. We are in the public service work 
and that is part of the service we are 
doing. 


Is there any further discussion of this 
subject? 


Clean Up in New England 


Mr. Morton:—I have been very much 
interested in this address and particularly 
so On the line of the civic movement. Ip 








New England we are paying particular 
attention to the clean up side of the 
movement. It seems to me we get better 
results. Last year we had an unusually 
= campaign and the prize was won by 

ynn, Massachusetts. I have a report 
here of the sales that were made by eleven 
retail stores. 

(Mr. Morton read the list of articles 
sold by the eleven retailers in Lynn.) 

I think we are in this thing for the 
good that we can do, for the helpfulness 
and the work that we can do for the com- 


munity. We have been in this work for 
ond years and it is a splendid move- 
ment. 


President Atwood:—Gentlemen, I am 
very much pleased in what Mr. Morton 
has said to us. I know he has been very 
much interested in the clean up work, as 
much so as any man in the country. I 
would like to have a few words from Mr. 
Biting. 

Mr. Elting:—I have been interested in 
this movement for at least ten years. We 
were told that it was a very difficult thing 
in a big city like Chicago to get any ac- 
tion as far as a clean up Movement was 
concerned. I thought at that time that 
we could get the students of the city in- 
terested, and when you realize that there 
are 40,000 high school boys and girls in 
this city who have been working on this 
movement for two years, and that there 
are 400,000 others in the grade schools 
you can get some idea of the work that 
can be done by the formation of the stu- 
dents’ clubs. 

I might also say that we have in the 
State of Illinois a similar movement to 
that in New England. It is somewhat 
difficult to get them interested, but I 
think it will all come out in the end. 

J. R. Macgregor:—I have not been in 
this business for ten years. It was started 
and very well started. I was appointed 
last year on the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
Committee, and I found I was almost too 
late. The campaign was about to be 
launched and the preliminary work was 
pretty well done, and if I did not hurry 
I would be too late. 

This work is conducted by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and it is ef- 
ficiently conducted by the Americanization 
committee. I was greatly interested when 
my wife returned from Washington, where 
President Harding, Secretary Hughes and 
some others of our national figures were 
busy on the “red” and bolshevistic ten- 
dencies in America. They said there was 
a great danger and they must take every 
means fo combat the issue, and then they 
sat down, and since then I have endeav- 
ored to find out whether there has been 
developed any Americanization activities 
that have been effective. Advice has 
shown that such has not been developed 
except in Chicago, and I have been greatly 
pleased with our work along that line. 
Our work has been done by the schools 
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and they all work together regardless of 
creed, politics or any other prejudice. 
They all work together in the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” movement, and this work 
affects the entire city—whether any indi- 
vidual takes part or not he is affected 
by this campaign. If he does not clean 
up his own property, the other property 
all around him is cleaned up and then 
maybe his is cleaned up for him. This 
gives a much better American environ- 
ment. This has become an institution in 
Chicago and the paint trade has capital- 
ized on it just as other merchants capi- 
talized on Christmas and New Years. 

I think it would be advisable for each 
individual who is responsible for “Clean 
Up and Paint Up” in his city to consider 
the scheme worked out by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. You will note 
in that article which 1 wrote that there 
are 300,000 definite acomplishments af- 
forded. I want to emphasize that that is 
not imagination. Those are obtained from 
this matter. 

This report which I hold in my hand 
is the report from one school, gentlemen. 
It shows the name of the party making 
the report, name of the property painted, 
cleaned up, repaired or whatnot. It isa 
complete history. This report is only 
tabulated and the improvement recorded. 
This exhibit is from the Bowen High 
School. .We have twenty-four such re- 
ports handed in by grade schools. The 
high schools get the grade schools inter- 
ested in this work and they collect the 
data and assemble the reports and they 
are then forwarded to Mr. Lee, who has 
conducted the work in the Chicago cam- 
paigns. 

Here is a card that is used in this 
work. It shows the grammar school dis- 
trict, the block boundary, condition of the 
alley, condition of the yard, of the vacant 
lots, of the houses. All these are re- 
ported on. 

There are any number of reports. Some 
of them are very small, but they are re- 
ports. Some are the activities by the 
girls. I have one here where a little girl 
actually went out in the alley and helped 
dump the ashes into the wagon—anything 
to be of help in the clean up campaign. 

Now the work has advanced to a stage 
where it does not only clean up the prop- 
erty, but the obnoxious poolrooms are 
closed down, the punch boards are being 
eliminated and everything that is detri- 
mental to the community. These things 
are investigated and the report made to 
the authorities and they see that the re- 
mainder of the work is carried out. 

Here is a chart that shows how this 
is tabulated. All this work cost $30,000 
and was done five years ago, all due to 
the diligence of the school children. I] 
would like for Mr. Lee to stand up so you 
gan _ see the fellow who has done a great 
deal of this work. 

(Mr. Lee arose and was applauded.) 


Code of Ethics Adopted 


Mr. Minehart:—I desire to move the 
suspension at this time of the regular 
order of business for the purpose of con- 
sidering a resolution from Milwaukee cov- 
ering a code of ethics. 


President Atwood:—lIs there a second 
to that motion? 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Me. Minehart :—The educational bureau 
at its meeting Saturday morning had laid 
before it the proposed resolution from the 
Milwaukee club. This has been adopted 
by the other two organizations and your 
educational bureau submitted it to the 
Board of Directors of this association and 
it was received. 


Mr. Minehart presented the following 
resolution from the Milwaukee club:— 


Whereas, the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 


Association is an organization operating for 
the mutual benefit of the industry and the 
public; and 


Whereas, the primary object of the associa- 
tion is to promote the welfare of the industry 
and strengthen the ties of fraternal and social 
relations; and 

Whereas, this association through frank and 
lawful co-operation of its members endeavors 
to remove the attendant evils and trade cus- 
toms contrary to sound business principles and 
the highest standard of ethics; and 

Whereas, experience has shown that written 
codes of standards governing business relations 
are essential to the progress and development 
of every trade and profession; and 

Whereas, each vocation requires rules pecul- 
farly adapted to itself and characterized by 
Senne, concise rules of conduct; therefore 

e it 

Resolved: That this association adopt as a 
rule and guide for the conduct of its members 
a standard code of ethics; be it further 

Resolved, That the following code of ethics 
be adopted with such additions and changes as 
may, from time to time, be determined upon: 

We, members of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, realizing our responsibil- 
ities in the promotion of public welfare and 
friendly and truthful relations among men do 
pledge ourselves— 


1. To compete always with fairness and hon- 
esty, securing patronage on merit, and not by 
derogatory reference to a competitor or com- 
petitors generally or their products, either writ- 
ten or oral, or circulate harmful rumors re- 
garding a competitor’s products, financial or per- 
sonal reputation. To strive by sincere and in- 
telligent co-operation with our competitors’ to 
increase the efficiency of the industry as a 
whole. All advertising shall be based on the 
merits of one’s own products without deroga- 
tory or misleading reference to or cumparison 
with the goods of competitors. 

2. To be guided by a spirit of justice, in- 
tegrity and honor in all our relations with 
the allied trades, realizing that the standard of 
ethics in our own industry vitally affects the 
standard maintained in associated industries. 
To encourage the allied trades to adopt a sim- 
ilar code as a rule and guide for their actions, 
and to discourage unfair trade practices in 
those industries, even though such business 
methods might be to our own immediate ad- 
vantage. 

3. To represent our products truthfully in 
all our advertising and labeling. 

To seek to prevent every form of com- 
mercial bribery by members of our association, 
and to pledge our support to aid the Federal 
Trade Commission in locating and prosecuting 
individuals suspected of violation of the law. 

5. To faithfully adhere to the rules of con- 
duct set forth in this code and to inspire others 
in our Association to do likewise, believing 
that the Golden Rule in business is the watch- 
word for our industry. 

6. Any alleged violation of this code shall 
be referred by the president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to the Board 
of Directors for careful consideration and ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr. Minehart:—I desire to move the 
adoption of this code of ethics as the 
sentiment of our association. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood :—We will now pro- 
ceed with the regular order of business, 
I will call on Mr. Roh for his report on 
the “Save the Surface” Committee, 

Cc. J. Roh presented the report of the 
“Save the Surface’ Committee as 
follows: 


Report of Save the Surface Committee 


No matter what line of products in the paint and varnish industry you 
are selling, your greatest sales resistnace is due not to competition in your 
own line of business, but to lack of appreciation on the part of the consum- 
ing public of the goods, that all of us in the paint trade have to sell. 

The Save the Surface Campaign was created in order that we, as com- 








petitors, might join hands and through co-operative advertising educate our 
public, and by force of this combined effort create increased demand, broaden 
our markets, make selling easier, and make not merely two, but three 
or four buyers where there was only one before. 

How well we have succeeded through the Save the Surface co-operative 
effort is clearly illustrated by the way in whcih we as members of the paint 
and varnish industry have accepted the objective to double the industry in five 
years, as suggested by the Campaign. With a 37 per cent. increase in volume 
of sales in 1922 over 1921, when that objective was first launched, and with an 
increase of 32 per cent. in volume of business for the first six months of 
1923 over the same period in 1922, it would seem that the paint and varnish 
industry was well on the road to doubling its volume ahead of time. 

It is admitted by all in the industry that the Save the Surface Campaign 
has been of immense value toward the marvelous development of the paint 
and varnish business and the public’s appreciation of its products. The 
Save the Surface Campaign has been a source of inspiration and ideas. To 
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the industry is due the credit for rallying arouna a common cause and a 
common objective. 

As a co-operative movement, the Save the Surface activities are mainly 
directed and conducted by local Save the Surface Committees. With more 
than three hundred men on committees of the paint clubs, master painters’ 
associations and hardware clubs, much has been done by them during 1923. 
Mass meetings of the entire paint trade have been held in thirty cities. 
Through the efforts of these local committees, eight new Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Clubs have been organized, making a total of sixteen salesmen’s 
clubs now existing, with a membership of nearly one thousand men in the 


National Association of Save the Surface Salesmen. 

The national advertising this fall will emphasize the importance of interior 
painting to the public and will begin an intensive effort to secure the 
co-operation of all branches of the trade to lengthen the painting season. 
We would emphasize in this report the part which the local paint trade 
must play in any successful effort to get rid of dull seasons. Regardless of 
how effective the national advertising may be, it will require personal effort 
on all parts of the industry and salesmanship to change the habit of thinking 
on the part of the public to the point where they will consider the painting 
of interiors, factories, office buildings and institutions during the dull paint- 
ing months. : 

In order to secure this united effort on the part of the local paint trade, 
many cities are planning to conduct a “dull season sales drive” at the begin- 
ning on the next dull season. This is an organized effort on the part of the 
local trade to visit personally every property owner in the community. 

“The firms present here have a responsibility to urge their salesmen (and 
the paint clubs have an equal obligation) to lend every co-operation in the 
organization and conduct of the dull season sales drive, for it is this per- 
sonal contact with the public on the part of dealers and painters that will, if 
properly applied, mean the doubling of our business in 1924. 

“OUR NEXT BIG JOB—GET RID OF THE DULL SEASONS—NOVEM- 
BER-DECEMBER-JANUARY-FEBRUARY,” is the battle cry for the paint 
industry this fall. 

This committee desires to pay tribute to the trade journals serving the 
paint industry, for their hearty co-operation, which has made’ possible the 
carrying of information to the trade and securing action that could not 
otherwise have been accomplished. We feel sure we can count on their 
continued co-operation to gain this year’s objective. 

Side by side with the Save the Surface Campaign in the United States there 
has been conducted a similar campaign by the Canadian industry. Through 
their advertising, window display, group meetings and activities, they have 
been reaping the benefits of co-operation in the same way as the paint 
trade in the United States. 


1924 Activities 


The plans for Save the Surface activities in 1924 have been carefully laid. 
Their ultimate purpose will be in aiding to make better merchandising units 
out of painters and dealers who are in contact with the public. 

The new motion picture, “Don’t Put It Off—Put It On,” which is the 
third business film produced for the industry by the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, will be available after November 1 for showing by paint trade 
groups and individual firms without cost except mailing charges. 

The effort to lengthen the painting season and the dull season sales drive 
previously mentioned will require years of activity, but it is hoped that 
much will be accomplished along this line in 1924. 

The Save the Surface Calendar, with the “1924 one thousand dollar 
prize contest,” and the Save the Surface Magazine, issued monthly, will all 
aid in creating a greater appreciation on the part of the public for our 
services. 

Year after year, for five years, the paint trade has utilized the Save the 
Surface Campaign to develop new markets. Much has been accomplished. 

But -we must go on with it because greater benefits lie in its continuation 
and greater co-operation is needed now more than ever before. 

There is little doubt but that those who have shared the responsbiility of 
financing the Save the Surface Campaign in its initial five years will con- 
tinue with increased support. It is time that every firm, regardless of how 
small it may be, put its shoulder to the wheel to the best of its ability in 
working for a common cause. 

The National Save the Surface Committee suggests to the paint trade as 
its objective for 1924, “MAKE 1924 THE GREATEST PAINT AND VARNISH 
YEAR, AND DOUBLE THE INDUSTRY AHEAD OF TIME.” 

We submit the following resolutions for adoption: 

Wuereas, The industry through its several Asscoiations in 1921 accepted 
the objective to “MAKE 1922 THE GREATEST PAINT AND VARNISH 
YEAR, as the First Step Toward Doubling the Industry by 1926,” and also 
adopted a similar objective last year, and 

Wuereas, The adoption of this objective by all branches of the trade has 
proven very effective in securing greater sales during 1923; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association in Convention assembled, October 18, 1923, accept 
as the objective for the trade, “MAKE 1924 THE GREATEST PAINT AND 
VARNISH YEAR, AND DOUBLE THE INDUSTRY AHEAD OF TIME.” 

oe ae a + + © + 

WHereas, The paint and varnish trade through its individual and co- 
operative advertising is urging upon the American public the economic im- 
portance of the use of paint and varnish, and 

WHEREAS, It is considered good business on the part of members in the 
paint trade to have their own business and personal property well painted 
as an example to their customers and the public; therefore be it 

ReEsotvepD, That this Convention urge upon its members and all members 
of the paint trade, the proper and frequent painting of their business and 
personal property, thus setting a proper example. 

* * + * * * * 

Wuereas, The demand for paint and varnish in spring and fall requires 
larger staffs of painters than can be employed the year round: 

WHEREAS, The decrease and shortage of painters greatly aggravates the 
situation during the “peak” seasons; 
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periods are eliminated; 
WHEREAS, Certain of the seasonal 





Wuereas, The publié will receive better service at lower cost if peak 


aspects of the painting business are 


based more on precedent and habit than on scientific necessity; 
Wuereas, Seasonal painting works unnecessary hardship on the manufac- 
turer, master painter, journeyman painter, dealer and on the public; there- 


fore be it 
ReEsoLveD, That this body endorse 


the National Save the Surface Com- 


mittee’s plan to so far as possible make painting a year-round business and 
urges local paint clubs to co-operate in conducting dull season sales drives. 


* * * 


* * 


* * 


Wuereas, The first five-year period, for which the original investments in 
the Save the Surface Campaign were made, is drawing to a close, and 

Wuenreas, These associations, namely, The National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, The Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, and 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, in convention assembled, 
have repeatedly placed themselves heartily behind the Save the Surface 
Campaign, and have approved the financial plans calling for an investment 
either of % to 1% of annual sales, or on a determined classification basis, 


and 


Wuereas, The remarkable results which have been so far achieved by this 
co-operative work of the trade towards doubling the industry by 1926, only 
serve to give us a greater vision of our further possibilities; therefore be it 

REsoLvep, That these associations earnestly urge that every member invest 
in the Save the Surface Campaign upon the uniform basis we approved a year 
ago, to the end that the industry may go forward at full speed, and that our 


individual business may realize the 
operative effort. 


President Atwood:—Mr. Roh, may I 
ask you a question? 

On the top of your second page you 
have information to the effect that your 
total will be doubled by 1924. Should 
that not be 1926? 

Mr. Roh:—No, we have got along so 
well in 1922 and 1923 that we figured we 
could double it by 1924 instead of wait- 
ing for the five-year period. 

President Atwood:—You have heard 
the report of the committee. Our board 
of directors recommended that it be ap- 
proved and the resolutions be adopted. 

Mr. Bray :—I move the approval of the 
report. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood:—Mr. Trigg is in 
the room and I believe you will be inter- 
ested in hearing from him on this subject. 


Mr. Trigg :—We want to get this “Save 
the Surface” proposition before you this 
afternoon. You have heard the report of 
the chairman, Mr. Roh. We are going 
to get this before you as quickly as we 
can, and in odrer to accomplish that J 
am going to call on the sub-committee 
chairmen. Our work has got to the 
point where we must have the sub-com- 
mittees. Some of you who are in at- 
tendance here this afternoon heard the 
reports of the sub-committees at the Mon- 
day afternoon meeting of the paint manu- 
facturers. ‘Those who have heard these 
reports I am sure will not object to hear- 
ing the three-minute talks of the chair- 
men. 

I will first call on the chairman of the 
sub-committee on advertising, O, C. Harn. 


Advertising Save the Surface. 


O. C. Harn :—The condition of the work 
in the sub-committees does not mean 
that the general committee does not have 
general supervision. We divided it up in 
order to prepare it quickly and present it 
in a businesslike manner to the general 
committee which has charge. 

The first duty of the sub-committee on 
advertising was to prepare the periodical 
advertising. You are all no doubt aware 
that the monthly magazine is a molder 
of opinion in any country and particu- 
larly in this country of ours. That mold- 
ing of opinion is not only in the news 
and editorials, but quite as much in this 
day in the advertising pages and espe- 
cially is that true in the advertising as 
to what we shall buy. Taking advantage 
of that fact we make that the backbone 
of the “Save the Surface” advertising in 
the printed advertisements in the maga- 
zines of large circulation both those that 
go to the city and the country. 

The copy for this advertising is some- 
what different from that which any in- 
dividual paint or varnish manufacturer 
uses for his own business. For obvious 
reasons we do not go into the matter 
of materials; we do not and do not want 
to. Our big object from the first and 
continues to be, was to place in the minds 
of the people of this country, men, women 
and children, the big idea that it is their 


duty to their own pocketbook, to save 
the surface of their property. So we 
have devised every possible way of 


presenting that idea to them and getting 
it under their skin. We know that if 
we do get that idea in their minds that 


the sale of our products will logically 
follow. 

Besides the advertising to the con- 
sumer through the publications in getting 
that idea over, we have other activities 


in the periodical. We know that in order 
that this work shall be done and done 
efficiently we have got to follow that idea 
up that we place in the consumer’s mind; 
something must be sold to them as the re-~ 
sult of that idea or we as paint and var- 
nish manufacturers do not reap our 
reward. The dealer is a very important 
factor in that work because he is in con- 
tact with the consumer. He must sell it 


to those people or we do not get our 
money out of it. 
The painter is also in close contact 


with the consumer. We advertise to him 
through the paint publications, sug- 
gesting to him how he can function and 
what are his duties to the campaign. 
Finally we have to advertise to our- 
selves, because while we think at this 
late date we would all realize how im- 
portant this thing is to us as manufac- 
turers of paint and varnish, but we find 
that we sometimes lack the evidence, the 
universal appreciation of this fact, so we 
are using some of the paint publications. 
We use all the paint publications to tell 
us and remind us what a great opportu- 





full benefit possible through this co- 


nity is opened up to us through the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Trigg :—we will hear from the sub- 
committee on trade promotion. 

Mr. Breinig told of the activities of the 
sub-committee on trade promotion. 

Mr. Trigg:—We will now hear the re- 
port of the sub-committee on publicity by 
Mr. Frazee. 


Save the Surface Publicity 


John Frazee:—The publicity committee 
carries out its work through the co- 
operation of the other sub-committees 
depending of course on the newspapers 
and magazines. Then, in addition to that 
we have the radio, the moving-pictures 
and the public speeches. 

In connection with the newspapers and 
magazines there is a crying need at the 
present time which is being largely taken 
advantage of by the individual firms. 

The field in radio is very large. There 
are some three hundred and fifty princi- 
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pal commercial broadcasting stations 
today who are very glad to receive well 
prepared material of an educative and 
instructive nature which they may broad- 
cast to their listeners. 

The same applies to a considrable ex- 
tent to the moving-picture field, but in all 
of these publicity activities there must 
be no direct advertising. The ‘‘Save the 
Surface” campaign is especially adapted 
to this publicity activity because the prop- 
agnda which it seeks to carry is not 
of a direct advertising nature, but is of 
a nature highly educative and instruc- 
tive and generally recognized by those in 
the community. 


We have been putting forth a great 
deal of effort along these lines in the 
past few weeks and hope at some subse- 
quent date to be able to tell you the 
value of such continued work. 

Mr. Trigg:—Now the report of the 


sub-committee on slogan and protection 


by Mr. Calman, 


Mr. Calman told what the sub- 
committee on slogan and protection had 
done, 

Mr. Trigg:—The sub-committee on 


“Save the Surface” by Mr. Roh. 


Soliciting Plans 


Me. Roh:—Mr. Rosenthal is the chair- 
man of this sub-committee, but I will 
report for him. 

The finance committee is divided into 
two parts. One is to get financial con- 
tracts and the other is to secure renewals 
of investigation contracts. I will tell 
you about securing new contracts first 
and then I will tell you why we divide it 
into two parts. 

Having ended a period of five years in 
the work it is quite natural that a number 
of the contracts have expired and we felt 
that the “Save the Surface’ Committee 
just could not be expected to go around 
and solicit personal renewals. So the 
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organization was called into play and 
this work was assigned to local “Save 
the Surface” committees and they started 
this work about a month ago and already 
have secured renewals of a considerable 
amount and those who have reinvested at 
nearly 33% per cent increase. 


Now we realize that we cannot expect 
to educate or get all of the industry to 
realize the importance of this big move- 
ment and the finance committee felt that 
if by some means we could put before 
the entire trade, including all of the peo- 


ple interested in the paint and varnish 


business, the fact regarding this ‘Save 
the Surface’”’ campaign that within a year 
we would have you all in whole-hearted 
support and that is the second part that 
I wanted to bring to your attention. 


Mr. Trigg:—tThere is still one other 
sub-committee, that on film, but as it is 
not ready at this time I will give my ad- 
dress at this time. Following this the 
film will be shown. 

Mr. Trigg then read the following ad- 
dress :— 


A Great Industry in the Public Service 
By Ernest T. Trigg 


In preparing what I have to say to you 
today, I have borne in mind the slogan 
we have set for this convention of 1923— 
‘In the Public Service!” 

As I thought about this subject for our 
convention, a very simple and noble 
parable came to my mind. Let me re- 
call it to you. It is from the Bible—a 
parable of a Master who placed his wealth 
in the hands of his servants before go- 
ing upon a journey. 

When the Master returned, he called 
his servants together and asked for an 
accounting of their stewardship: 

He that had received five talents came and 
brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold I have 
gained beside them five talents more. His Lord 
said unto him, ‘‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over 


a few things. I will make thee rulen over 
a, enter thou into the joy of thy 
ard. 


Do you see the application of this age- 
old story? 

It is the slogan of this convention that 
our great industry is in the service of the 
public. It is the peculiar and fundamental 
strength of our industry that paint and 
varnish are the economic servants of 
every individual consumer who buys our 
products. 

Our industry, among all others, can 
justly claim that we truly serve—not one 
class, not only the rich, not only the poor, 
but all classes—rich and poor alike. There 
is no person of the millions in our coun- 
try who is not served in some measure 
every day of the year by the protecting 
and beautifying influences of paint and 
varnish. In that sense there can be no 
doubt but that we are the servant of the 
public. 

And the public is our master. 

This is true in just as real and prac- 
tical a way as is the fact that we are the 
servant of the public. Individual firms 
in our industry may rise or decline over 
a period of years, jobbers, retailers and 
master painters may come and go as gen- 
erations pass, but the one underlying 
measure of the growth of our industry is 
the conviction or lack of conviction on 
the part of the public that paint and 
varnish are products which it needs, 
wants and must have. 

This public judgment of our industry 
and the need for its products is a thing 
most remote from all our daily activities, 
but it is by far the most important thing, 
more important than anything else in the 
conduct and growth of our industry or 
any individual firm in it. 


Public Attitude 


As manufacturers we are immersed day 
after day in the details of production, 
sales and distribution, but the too-often 
unregarded factor which lies back of all 
this activity is the public attitude of mind 
toward our industry and the usefulness of 
paint and varnish in daily life. If the 
public thinks well of our industry, if it 
believes that paint and varnish are truly 
its economic servants, and if the number 
of people increases to whom this becomes 
an active conviction, then and then only 
ean we truly say that our industry has 
become certain and sure in steering its 
course among the cross-currents of eco- 
egeme and business life in the years ahead 
of us. 

There can be no doubt that the public 
is our master. 

If we look at business reduced to its 
simplest terms, let us say in an American 
community of two hundred years ago, we 
find that each family was doing many 
more things for itself than today. Its 
members raised a great part of their own 
food, they wove their own cloth, they 
were perhaps their own blacksmith and 
certainly did a great part of their own 
building construction. 

The whole history of business develop- 
ment has recorded that decade after de- 
cade, with increasing speed, we have di- 
vided these common tasks. Today, each 
of us is a specialist and each of us has 
put into the keeping of other specialists 
the production of most of those things 
which we need to maintain life and hap- 
piness in our present intense civilization. 

In that little colonial community of 
which I have just spoken, public judgment 
of the value of the contribution of each 
member was easy to arrive at and im- 
mediate in its action. Today, with our 
tremendous industrial complexity, those 
to whom we delegate specialized services 
are often remote from us in time and dis- 
tance. Something has been lost and much 
gained. We could not have it otherwise 
if we would. We must live our lives as 
members of the public. We must con- 
duct our business as specialists, serving 
that public under the conditions which 
our civilization has put upon us. 

Judgment of the worth of the individual 
to the community was certain and quick 
two hundred years ago. It may not be 
so quick today, but it is just as certain. 
The establishment of the human relation- 
ship between the industry or the individ- 
ual business and the consuming public 
is more difficult today than it ever was 
before. We cannot afford, as industries 
or as individual businesses within an in- 
dustry, to forget our relationship with 
and our responsibility to the public. 


Obligation to Serve 


American business, four or five decades 
ago, flushed with the first sensation of 
power, as it began to discover the tre- 
mendous natural resources of our coun- 
try and to realize the limitless possibil- 
ities of machine production, in some in- 
stances wilfully disregarded the obliga- 
tion of business to serve. The day has 
long past when the public would or could 


“be damned’; the public has seen to it 
that such an attitude on the part of busi- 
ness is speedily checked and crushed. 

Today, as never before, through such 
leaders of public opinion as Herbert 
Hoover, we are working out methods by 
which industry may more immediately 
Serve the public and do so upon its own 
initiative. 

It is the very nature of all business in 
all times that the millions making up the 
public have put into the hands of in- 
dustries and of individual firms in those 
industries, possibilities of wealth, which 
after all is the property of the public. 

Our business opportunities are the tal- 
ents put into our safekeeping by our 
master, the public. What we do with 
these talents measures surely and cer- 
tainly the rate of our growth and the 
honesty and integrity of ourselves as 
business men in accepting this steward- 
ship from the public. 

I have taken the time to present this 
thought to you because I believe it to 
be the most important thought that can 
be in the mind of all industry today. 
This thought should be coupled with 
everything I have still to say because this 
relationship with the consuming public 
is of such dominating importance; we 
have the obligation to make an account- 
ing to the public for the business tal- 
ents it has entrusted to our safekeeping. 

It is well worth our while to pause at 
this convention long enough to summar- 
ize the public service which we have al- 
ready rendered, to lay plans for future 
service and to achieve, if possible, the 
spirit which shall enable us to put those 
plans into vigorous operation during the 
immediate years to come. What I have 
still to say, therefore, will be divided into 
two parts—one, the recounting as briefly 
as possible the record of our stewardship 
in the public service, and the second, the 
enumeration of those things which we can 
do as an industry and as individuals in 
our industry to intensify further the pub- 
lic service of paint and varnish. 

Here we stand, then, as an industry in 
the convention of 1923, dedicated in our 
i and plans to the service of the 
public. 


Survey of Last Five Years 


It has now been five years since our in- 
dustry took the first practical steps in 
stating to the public, through the ‘Save 
the Surface’ campaign and its slogan, the 
character of the service which our in- 
dustry renders. 

What have we done as an industry dur- 
ing that period with the talents put into 
our safekeeping? 


Ability to Co-operate 


Let me begin with perhaps the most in- 
tangible achievement, but also perhaps 
the most real and important—the growth 
of our ability to co-operate with each 
other. 

Outstanding evidence of this ability to 
co-operate came to our last convention 
when the three associations within the 
industry met together for the first time. 
We met together because we found that 
we had a common basis for meeting. We 
found that many of our problems, which 
Seemed peculiar to groups within the in- 
dustry, were after all common to all of 
us in their main significance. We found 
that the most connected way of work- 
ing out these problems was to do it to- 
gether. 

I believe that if every man in the in- 
dustry were to state what in his opinion 
is the most important cause for this 
growth in co-operation within our ranks, 
the principle embodied in the ‘Save the 
Surface’”’ campaign would receive an 
overwhelming vote. The cohesive power 
of this one principle, common to us all, 
has bound us more closely together than 
we ever were before. We have found 
that we can unite perfectly upon that 
principle—a principle as logical as it is 
simple, and compelling both to us and 
to the consumer. 

As we have worked together in this 
greater spirit of co-operation founded 
upon the principle of “Save the Surface,” 
we have discovered a new pride in our 
industry. The source of that pride has 
been a deeper realization of the economic 
stability of paint and varnish and an in- 
creasing appreciation of their economic 
service to the public which buys them. 

This greater pride in our industry has 
touched and quickened the leaders of in- 
dividual firms within the industry. It has 
touched and quickened into new thought 
and action every factor in the industry 
from the president of the company to the 
workmen in the plant, from the sales 
manager and the salesmen to the dealer 
and his clerks, the master painter and 
his journeymen and apprentices. 

I believe that the increase in volume 
enjoyed by our industry is due in im- 
portant degree to this greater pride. 

Today, the paint and varnish industry 
is the leading example of co-operation 
in industry. All this has been accom- 
plished with no compulsion from without. 
No legislative pressure has forced upon 
us this new view of our public relation- 
ship. It has been achieved solely through 
the initiative coming from within the in- 
dustry itself. And that initiative has had 
the vision to see and the energy to exe- 
cute a policy of public service which has 
transcended not only the letter, but the 
very spirit of the law. 

If there is one man among you, who 
after these five years thinks that co 
operation in the public service is senti- 
ment, let me squarely meet that man’s 
mind now. This principle, which has been 
the very spirit of our industry during 
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these five years, is as plain and practical 
as a china doorknob. We have dedicated 
the last five years with a unanimous spirit 
to the proposition that every gallon of 
paint and varnish manufactured by us 
represents an obligation to the buyer as 
well as to ourselves, which cannot be 
fulfilled until it is rendering satisfactory 
“Save the Surface” protection. 

We need make no apologies for that 
record; we have made better products, 
we have sold them in greater volume. 
Paint and varnish have not only fought 
a good fight, but a better fight than they 
ever fought before against the enemies— 
waste and deterioration and ignorance. 
For five years we have consciously and 
avowedly served the public—and we never 
served ourselves better. The public has 
passed judgment upon us and rewarded 


us. 

The spirit of co-operation within the 
industry is the very foundation of my 
firm belief that what we have done is 
but the beginning of what the paint and 
varnish industry can and will do in the 
years to come. 


Change in Methods 


That public service, “Saving the Sur- 
face,’”’ has changed the viewpoint in mer- 
chandising for all of us. Today, paint 
and varnish salesmen use an approach 
different from that which they used in the 
past. Today, this sales approach is based 
upon the economics of paint and varnish. 
Our salesmen in selling the dealer who 
faces toward the consumer do not empha- 
size the small talk about why the dealer 
should buy. They are emphasizing the 
big talk about why the dealer should 
sell. And those reasons are the con- 
sumer’s reasons, not ours—why he should 
continue to use more paint and varnish. 

That change in merchandising is a pro- 
found about-face for any industry to 
achieve in its merchandising methods in 
the short space of five years. But all of 
us know that that change has. been 
wrought to real purpose—a new pride and 
satisfaction for the salesman and the 
dealer as well as for ourselves, because 
what we are doing is so soundly ground- 
ed in the best interests of the consumer. 


Our Advertising 


The advertising of individual companies 
within the industry has changed, indicat- 
ing that these companies have regarded 
their individual public relations in a new 
and different light. They have found that 
the “Save the Surface’ campaign has 
plowed the ground, ready for the planting 
of each paint and varnish brand. The ad- 
vertising done by individual firms within 
the industry is notably different from 
other advertising, not because of the sub- 
ject-matter—that is taken for granted— 
but because of the viewpoint from which 
the subject-matter is expressed. I am 
conscious, as I read these advertisements 
published by members of our associations, 
that there is a greater breadth of vision, 
a greater consciousness of the consumer’s 
interest. There is a ring of conviction in 
these advertisements which is exceptional 
It is a conviction based upon the con- 
sumer’s actual need for our products. 
The fact that so much of this advertis- 
ing by individual paint and varnish firms 
is done with this common viewpoint, can- 
not fail to have its effect upon the public 
as a whole in broadening the field of 
service of each of us. 


Scientific Production 


Refinements in processes and improve- 
ments in materials and formulations are 
going on constantly. In no period of a 
similar length of time has there been 
more progress in this direction than dur- 
ing the last five years. The work of Dr. 
Henry A. Gardner as head of the scien- 
tific section of the Educational Bureau 
has contributed most largely to paint and 
varnish technology as a whole. From this 
constructive work carried on by Dr. Gard- 
ner in the interest of the industry have 
come many developments in processes, in 
raw materials and in finished products. 
This work, initiated by the industry itself 
and carried on for the benefit of those 
engaged in the industry primarily but in 
the broadest sense in the interest of the 
public as a whole, is one of the many 
outstanding evidences of our ability to 
co-operate constructively. 

And so, if time permitted, I might dis- 
cuss the many other evidences of our abil- 
ity as an industry to co-operate by re- 
ferring to many other constructive activ- 
ities, including the Unfair Practices Com- 
mittee work so ably handled by M. Q. 
Macdonald, the Arbitration Bureau, the 
Trade-Mark Registration Bureau, the 
Gathering of Statistics, Legislation, Sim- 
plification, Cost Accounting, Credit and 
Collection, Traffic and Transportation, 
Commercial Research. 


Public Relations 


But let me speak now on the subject 
of public relations. I will have more to 
say on this point in a few minutes, but 
my purpose will be served here if I indi- 
cate the progress we have made in con- 
vincing the public that when you “Save 
the Surface You Do Save All.” 

This has been the common ground on 
which we have united. In a large meas- 
ure it has made possible the progress in 
some of these other activities I have just 
mentioned. 

Co-operation with our consuming public 
through the “Save the Surface’”’ campaign 
has proved itself by such immediate and 
practical returns that it has given us the 
spirit to carry out other important forms 
of co-operation, mainly within the indus- 
try itself. In other words, we have united 
in our relations with the public and are 
learning to unite in our relations with 
each other. 

Again, co-operation with the public 
through the ‘Clean-up and Paint-up”’ 
campaign has intensified the public’s 
sense of need for our products. It has 
also given another clear lesson to our- 
selves that we as manufacturers accom- 
plish the biggest results when we work 
together. 

Now let us consider for a moment this 
briefly summarized accomplishment of our 
industry during the past five years. We 
have made good use of our time. We 
have invested the talent that was put 
into our keeping wisely and, I believe in 
the main, well. We may look at this 
record of accomplishment with some very 
real pride. But with that sense of pride 
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I know there comes to you, as it certainly 
comes to me, the knowledge that yester- 
day is yesterday, and tomorrow is to- 
morrow. All business and every industry 
is like a growing tree—if it lives, it must 
grow; if it stops growing, it dies. 

I have taken the time to recapitulate 
this history for two reasons—perhaps at 
some time it will serve as a convenient 
form of record, but my real purpose in 
reviewing our accomplishments is found 
in the fact that there is such a thing as 
dynamic history. I had that same thought 
about the power of history two years ago 
when, at the convention of 1921, I quoted 
to you a story of John Paul Jones. None 
of you will have any difficulty in recalling 
that those days of 1921 presented difficul- 
ties which tested all our courage. I told 
you how the famous admiral had soa 
bravely met the challenge of battle; how 
when his masts were shot away and his 
forces reduced, he calmly and steadily 
answered the enemy’s call to surrender by 
his immortal words, “I have not yet be- 
gun to fight.’ 


Hard Pressed in 1921 


Do you see what I mean? The good 
ship of our industry was hard pressed 
in 1921, but we found the courage to an- 
swer the challenge of circumstance in 
brave and ringing fashion, and at that 
convention set ourselves a goal which we 
are more than winning. We said, ‘“Make 
1922 the Greatest Paint and Varnish 
Year—as the first step toward doubling 
the industry by 1926.’’ When the first 
year was up we had covered 37 per cent. 
of the five-year journey. That was an 





to go. The world is waiting for and 
needs the secrets of science which it is 
your task and privilege to unfold. Those 
who have gone before you have only been 
working on the beginning.”’ 


The Next Five Years 


We have had five years of vision, 
illumined and made concrete by five years 
of practical demonstration—a demonstra- 
tion of actual accomplishment. What 
task shall we set ourselves for the next 
five years? What shall be our broad 
policy? What shall be our commit- 
ment as to energy and spirit to realize for 
the industry through the ‘Save the Sur- 
face” campaign what that simple and 
compelling principle in the past five years 
has demonstrated to be possible? 


These questions call for a statement of 
things to be considered, things that should 
be done and the means of getting them 
done. They call for a program of definite 
action, with courage and energy steadily 
to carry it through. 


Industry Drawn Together 


I have tried to make clear that since 
its beginning five years ago, the “Save 
the Surface” campaign has been the great- 
est single cohesive principle in drawing 
our industry together and in making pos- 
sible its really astounding progress. 

This is true for two reasons at least. 
On one hand is carried the conviction to 
the public that paint and varnish are 
their economic servants. On the other 
hand, that conviction has been the basis 
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example of the inspiring power of his- 
tory, and I have recited the accomplish- 
ments of these last five years mainly for 
the sake of their inspiration to us in 
looking forward. 

We may properly take pride in the con- 
sideration of these last five years, but the 
real purpose of this consideration is the 
generation of a dynamic force to turn us 
towards the next five years with a-keener, 
broader vision and a greater energy. 

I think we are all under the tempta- 
tion to regard the growing success of our 
industry with smug satisfaction—to sit 
back as it were and enjoy the view. But 
I am sure none of us on second thought 
would willingly yield to a temptation so 
contrary to the spirit of achievement. 
A great man on his death-bed whispered 
as his eyes were closing for their last, 
long sleep, “So little done—so much to 

Oo. 

My mind recalls at this point the in- 
spiring example of the late Lord Kelvin. 
Born in 1824, the son of a country sur- 
geon, he ended his days in 1907 after 
having been the outstanding figure in the 
world of science for practically the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 

As one reads the story of his activ- 
ities, continued almost to his death at the 
age of eighty-four, one stands in awe of 
the accomplishments which may be 
achieved by one man in the short span 
of life allotted him. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica says that 
the list of honors and degrees conferred 
on Lord Kelvin by universities and so- 
cieties of learning throughout the world 
today could not be printed upon the pages 
of the lengthy article it devotes to this 
wonderful man. 

In the closing days of his life, the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the greatest body of its kind and 
representing in its members the scientific 
world itself, assembled to do Lord Kel- 
vin honor. When it came his turn to 
respond, this man, notable throughout his 
long life for modesty, patience and kindly 
bearing, concluded in some such words as 
these: “All I way have accomplished has 
only served to show by its littleness the 
of that story—that they who have ac- 
complished the most should, and usually 
do, gain from their accomplishment an 
even greater vision of the practical things 
yet remaining to be done? 

Do you see the application I would make 
vastness of the unaccomplished. You 
younger men will go much further than 
Il and my contemporaries have been abie 


of fundamental changes within our in- 
dustry, not alone within our respective 
businesses, but also in our general trade 
relations and in our relations with one 
another. 

It has given us a common objective. It 
has made possible to a degree not shown 
in any other similar industry, a spirit of 
teamwork which has enabled us to set 
and reach objectives that would have 


seemed impossible a few years ago. 

Whatever thought may come to mind, 
wherever else credit should be rendered, 
the building of our relations with the 
public has been a most vital factor in the 
success, not only of the industry as a 
whole, but of every unit in the industry. 
It is the rock upon which we have built 
and shall build our greater industry. 

Let me emphasize again what I have 
said before. However much our days 
may be occupied with the details of buy- 
ing, production and distribution, however 
secure we may feel as we sit in our offices, 
the fact remains that our future, the 
growth of our industry, the maintenance 
of our volume, the efficiency with which 
we conduct our business, are all predi- 
cated upon the conviction on the part of 
the public that our products serve its need 
and that our industry and its members 
stand back of those products with good 
intention and honest effort. 

This is the reason the “Save the Sur- 
face’’ campaign serves our industry as a 
whole and serves the members of the in- 
dustry individually. 

There is no confusion in the way the 
“Save the Surface” campaign works for 
each of us. One of the results of these 
past five years is to make clear to us 
just exactly how it works. A few min- 
utes ago I referred to “Save the Surface” 
as plowing the field for all of us—master 
painter, dealer, jobber and manufacturer. 
Let me carry that figure of speech further 
because I believe it to be one of the 
most accurate ways of expressing the 
function of the “Save the Surface” cam- 


paign, 
Plowing the Ground 


The first step towards securing a crop 
is the plowing. The first step in develop- 
ing the yield from a business is making 
ready the minds of those who are to take 
its products. The “Save the Surface” 
eamnaign, in which all factors of our in- 
dustry have invested, plows the ground, 
makes ready the public mind for planting 
the seed of the individual business. 
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One of us wishes, as a manufacturer, to 
plant paint seed; another, varnish seed; 
another wishes to plant the seed of retail 
paint store service; another, as master 
painter, the seed of paint and varnish 
craftsmanship; but for each and all, the 
“Save the Surface’ campaign keeps cul- 
pig the soil of public opinion ahead 
of us. 

Because the plowing is being done, the 
manufacturer is set free to apply greater 
effort toward cultivating his own brand 
strength ; the dealer is set free and finds it 
more profitable to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of his identity in the com- 
munity as a source of supply; the master 
painter in a like way finds he has more 
time and greater opportunity to establish 
his identity as a contractor and crafts- 
man in paint and varnish application. 
The plowing must continue. We have 
found in these last five years that it is 
more efficient and more economical to put 
this plowing into the hands of the “Save 
the Surface’ campaign than to suffer the 
duplication of effort and the lost motion 
which would result if each of us tried to 
do it for himself. 

These past five years have proved that 
the plowing of our field by “Save the Sur- 
face” brings us a greater and richer 
harvest than have any of our individual 
or co-operative efforts of the past. 

Here is yet another lesson from agri- 
culture. If we would develop still greater 
yield through our business husbandry, we 
must plow more deeply the fields we are 
now cultivating and must put the plow 
into fields as yet untouched. I think that 
we as an industry do not even realize 
now the power placed at our disposal 
through the “‘Save the Surface” campaign. 
We have cultivated acreage by “Save the 
Surface” untouched before. We have 
turned up fertile soil in the fields that 
onc yielded little. We have plowed some 
deep and productive furrows into thks 
minds of the consuming public as to its 
economic need for our products, but stand- 
ing at this point after five years of labor, 
it is easy, in the light of what we have 
already accomplished, to vision the rich 
reward which will come to us as the re- 
sult of still greater co-operative effort. 

What we have done is just a good begin- 
ning. “We have set our hands to the 
plow” as an industry; and as individuals 
in our industry, there must be no turning 
back. ‘ 

I think you must all share that vision 
with me. Let us frankly say that it is a 
vision, but we have proved the first vision 
of which this is but a continuation. The 
plow is in the same furrow in which it was 
plunged five years ago. We can now ac- 
knowledge that then we knew little of this 
form of business husbandry. Five years 
has taught us much, but it should be a 
source of deep satisfaction to us that the 
principle with which we began, the plow- 
share with which we turned that first 
year’s acreage, is just as keen and bright 
today: as it was then. It is unchanged. 
“Save the Surface” is not today on trial; 
it has passed with high honor its pre- 
liminary testing; it is today a solid, 
demonstrated reality. 


Progress Is Challenge 


It is we who are on trial to see whether, 
faced by the overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of its effectiveness during the last 
five years, we shall fail of our vision 
for the next five years, whether we shall 
fail to arouse ourselves to that action 
which will make our vision as practical 
at the close of the next five years as is 
the realized vision of these last five years. 

We stand at the edge of the field with 
this challenge. It is not I who am making 
it to you today. The concrete circum- 
stances of our progress throw it down 
before us. What are we going to do about 
it? 

Let me talk this over with you. It is 
not enough that we see the field waiting 
for our effort. We must know the length 
and purpose of the furrows we are to run. 
We must be prepared not only to do the 
plowing, but the planting, and, finally, the 
harvesting. 

Let me trace some of the things I be- 
lieve we should unite in doing. I have 
said that our industry has learned the 
value of teamwork. Now is the time to 
put that teamwork to its greatest prac- 
tical use. We cannot reach our goal un- 
less we work together, but surely and 
certainly we can reach our goal if we 
do work together. 

Two years ago our industry set itself 
the task of making each succeeding year 
the greatest paint and varnish year, until 
finally by 1926 we hoped to double our 
industry. It took courage in those days 
to commit ourselves to such a perform- 
ance. Into these two intervening years 
we have poured out a greater co-operative 
effort than ever before. 

Today at this convention, without, of 
course, the final figures for the year, I 
feel that I can assure you that in two 
years we shall have accomplished over 
three-quarters of the job we set ourselves 
to complete in five years. 

The year 1921 we took as our base. 

The year 1922 marked a 387 per cent. 
increase over 1921. 

The first six months of 1923 marks a 
32 per cent. increase over the-same period 
of 1922. If we continue at an equal rate 
to next December 31, the year 1923 will 
show an increase of 80 per cent, over 1921, 

To complete the task of doubling the 
industry, and to do it two years ahead 
of time, we have only to make 1924 an 
additional 20 per cent. greater than 1921, 
or 11 per cent. greater than 1923, pro- 
vided the latter half of 1923 maintains 
the lead set by the first half of this year. 

On the strength of this splendid pros- 
pect, the “Save the Surface” campaign is 
offering to the industry for its 1924 slogan 
“Make 1924 the Greatest Paint and Var- 
nish Year—and Double the Industry 
Ahead of Time.” 


Foundation of Business Volume 


As the percentages I have just read 
sink in, we are for a moment tempted to 
“sit back and enjoy the view.” 

But let us take the precaution, as good 
business men, to look into that perform- 
ance somewhat, ‘Three main forces have 
augmented our effort to make our in- 
creased production possible. One is the 
unprecedented volume of new building 
construction ; the second is an exceedingly 
healthy consumption of our products for 
industrial uses; the third is repainting 
and revarnishing “to save all.” 
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Of the first two forces, I shall have 
more to say a little later. Of the last 
force, which is inseparable from the 
“Save the Surface” idea, I now want to 
say this: To underestimate the_ benefits 
our industry has felt from ‘Save the 
Surface” propaganda in all its branches, 
would be as unfair and as short-sighted 
overestimate 


as it would be foolish to 
them. At this point, our sense of pre- 
caution should call for a moment’s in- 


quiry into the progress which the ‘Save 
the Surface” idea has made. 

Any one who believes that the principle 
of “Save the Surface” has become a com- 
mon household word throughout the coun- 
try is in my estimation deeply mistaken. 
Ample evidence has come to us in a con- 
stant stream for nearly five years, that 
the “Save the Surface” idea does take 
hold. But the automatie conviction on 
the part of the public that it is cheaper 
to paint than not to paint—that it is only 
the part of selfish wisdom not to put it 
off, but to put it on, has not yet become 
universal. We have not established that 
conviction with the great majority of 
people in whose minds it should be deeply 
and permanently implanted. Ample evi- 
dence supporting that statement can be 
gathered by any one who will see as he 
rides. 


Increased Publicity 


Today we are publishing this principle 
of “Save the Surface” in only five or six 
million copies of publications—and in them 
not every month. We need to increase, 
as I indicated in the figure of speech I 
used a moment ago, the acreage under the 
plow of “‘Save the Surface.” We need to 
reach, not a few million, but many mil- 
lions of potential paint and varnish con- 
sumers. We need to do this not at rather 
infrequent intervals in a few publications 
of comparatively restricted circulation, 
but in a more constant and widespread 
manner. 

I was impressed the other day when I 
was informed that the expenditure last 
year in national periodicals to advertise 
a soup amounted to $1,346,000. I am 
further informed that this amount is 
typical of what the maker of that soup 
has been spending over a term of years. 
And he is making money at it—plenty of 
money. 

Now I am not willing to admit that there 
are more folks in this country who ought 
to buy soup than there are those who 
ought to buy paint and varnish. We all 
know that paint and varnish has its uses 
in the humblest abode as well as in the 
richest. Mr. Campbell very wisely de- 
cides that the more people to whom he 
can carry the idea that his canned soups 
are not only good but economical and 
labor saving, the more soup he will sell. 
And that’s just what he does. The growth 
of the Joseph Campbell Company is like 
a romance. 

I have been impressed on several oc- 
ecasions when associations representing 
other industries have sent their represen- 
tatives to us saying, ‘“‘Your ‘Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign is the outstanding cam- 
paign of its type. We have come to you 
to learn.” Then these gentlemen go away 
saying quietly to themselves, ‘“‘The paint 
and varnish industry doesn’t know what 
a good thing it has in its ‘Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign. While it is a great suc- 
cess as far as it goes, it is only appealing 
to a small part of the country. We will 
start our campaign for our industry on 
a financial basis that brings everybody in, 
each subscribing a fair ratio to the rest 
and producing a sum adequate to the job.” 

The copper and brass folks have no 
public argument better than ours, but they 
are getting it before a great many more 
people, and oftener than we are getting 
our argument. The full-fashioned hosiery 
people, with a less telling public appeal, 
after examining our successes and our 
limitations, established their own plans, 
financially speaking, where they in their 
undertaking will profit by the limitations 
they found us working under. 

The “Save the Surface” campaign is 
the voice of an industry which serves a 
nation of 110,000 people—not part of that 
nation, but all of it. We have found it 
profitable to speak as an industry to 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 people. Isn’t it time 
that we, like the makers of soups and 
soaps, like the industries dealing in cop- 
per and brass or full-fashioned hosiery, 
should survey the size of the job we have 
tackled, its opportunities, its responsibili- 
ties, and provide in much more generous 
measure the resources necessary to the 
job? 


Adequate Organization 


In your Educational Bureau, in your 
National Save the Surface Committee and 
its sub-committees, in your Save the Sur- 
face Headvuarters, in the Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen’s Clubs, local Save the 
Surface Committees of dealers and master 
painters, you have today a machinery set 
up much more capable and efficient and 
far reaching than some of you realize. 

The men who man this machinery have 
given up their time and energy and en- 
thusiasm for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole during the past five years— 
something which our industry cannot pur- 
chase with money, if it would. 

How to promote this industry as a 
whole, with partiality toward none and 
benefit toward all, is a subject we know 
a great deal more about today than we 
did five years ago when we told your 
Educational Bureau to go ahead, and fur- 


nished the first $100,000. Today, round 
our invaluable “Save the Surface” idea, 
the greatest asset, I believe, which our 


industry owns, an asset not duplicated in 
any other industry, we have built a broad, 
experienced, capable, enthusiastic organi- 
zation, devoted to the cause of carrying 
our industry toward its logical goal. The 
men in this organization, to a man, hold 
the thought which occurs so repeatedly in 
ihese remarks, that promotion of the ap- 
preciation and use of our. products 
throughout the nation is the greatest serv- 
ice this industry can render to the nation. 
You are going to hear from some of the 
gentlemen to whom I refer. You owe it 
to yourselves as units in this industry 
to realize what you possess today in an 
organization which has already helped 
to make your industry greater and is 
ready and eager to make the achieve- 
ments of the past five years appear merely 
as a beginning for the achievements of 
the next five years. 
We need to keep fresh by repitition the 





vital story that lies back of the priceless 
words, ‘‘Save the Surface and You Save 
All.” Decisions to paint or not to paint 
come daily, not monthly, and the more 
nearly the presence of our advertising 
can coincide with the recurrence of the 
question, “to put it off or to put it on,” 
the more largely shall we reap the profit 
which is possible to us 


Evidence of Strength 


We have imprinted our slogan on public 
opinion. We all have evidence of how 
it has caught the public mind. For ex- 
ample, the Farm Journal conducted a con- 
test recently calling for the best title to a 
picture. The picture portrayed a young 
girl using a lipstick, somewhat to the dis- 
gust of her mother, who spied her from 
behind. Forty thousand readers entered 
this contest. Over 2,600 of them offered 
a title, “Save the Surface and You Save 
AIL” 

As “Save the Surface” advertising has 
appeared several months of each year in 
the Farm Journal, it would appear that 
in the market covered by that publication 
the “Save the Surface” idea is taking hold. 

Our own prize contests have brought 
floods of evidence proving the widespread 
interest in “Save the Surface” and a 
growing application of the principle of 
surface saving. 


Protection of Investment 


This evidence of public interest proves 
what “Save the Surface” has done and is 
the surest warranty of what it can do. 
We have put money into the “Save the 
Surface” campaign, but that money is an 
investment which has yielded such high 
returns that in my opinion we should be 
unsound business men if we failed to act 
upon the lesson of what “Save the Sur- 
face” has done as a basis for a much 
greater investment. 

It is the course of sound business 
policy to see that our industry speaks 
steadily, continuously and vigorously to a 
far greater proportion of our _ public 
opinion than “Save the Surface” has yet 
touched. I believe that because ‘“‘Save the 
Surface” has proved the value of our in- 
vestment in it, and because “Save the 
Surface” can do a thing for the industry 
and for each individual in it which noth- 
ing else can do, continued support will 
be forthcoming. 

There is no substitute for the ‘‘Save the 
Surface” campaign in advertising. If we 


would turn over added furrows of busi- 
ness in the field of new markets, if we 
would intensify the rate at which our 


products are used and increase the num- 
ber of people using them, we must carry 
the story of “Save the Surface” directly 
to those people as often and strongly as 
we can. 

Today we are hampered by lack of 
funds. We are hampered by a sense of 
impermanence of commitment on the part 
of those subscribing to the campaign. We 
need to increase the funds available for 
advertising and to put business commit- 
ments back of those funds on a basis 
which will represent assured, adequate 
funds over a period of years. 


General Publicity 


There has been put before us by the 
sub-committee on publicity of the National 
Save the Surface Committee a plan of 
action designed to supplement national 
advertising in a most effective way. What 
do we do with such a plan? The treas- 
urer tells us there are no funds. Many 
excellent proposals have been tabled in 
advisory board meetings because of lack 
of funds—proposals to carry out our duty 
to the public and add to the industry’s 
volume. 

Conservation—protection against de- 
terioration—should be as much a matter 
of current talk in editorial sheets as pro- 
tection against fire. We cannot turn the 
pages of our newspapers without being 
conscious that thousands of editorials are 
written annually on the automobile and 
its service. Tens of thousands of editori- 
als upon fire prevention have been inspired 


by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Opportunities of greatest im- 
portance are lying dormant and will be 


dormant until our industry, accepting the 
proof of the last five years’ performance, 
makes available to the machinery now set 
up the resources necessary to realize upon 
these opportunities. Let’s do it as a part 
of our program for the next five years 


Insurance Against Deterioration 


I have referred to the awakened public 
intelligence relative to fire prevention and 
insurance. Have many people ever heard 
of deterioration insurance ?—the insurance 
provided by paint and varnish? There 
are two main differences between the two 
Fire insurance is protection against a 
dramatic and cauick, but rather remote 
possibility. Deterioration insurance is 





the protection by paint and varnish 
against a slow, undramatic, but certain 
destruction. 


We have a plan now worked out, which 
has been tested. This plan contains the 
seed which may grow to a great oak. It 
= called the “Property Improvement Club 

Jan.” 

The plan would serve the public and 
at the same time would serve paint and 
varnish interests as well as those of the 
bankers. It has been proved that house- 
holders of modest means, encouraged by 
their banks, will undertake the desirable 
and necessary protection of their proper- 
ties with paint and varnish. These house- 
holders have done this with the bank’s 
aid and have repaid the bank out of sav- 
ings deposited in special accounts for this 
purpose, 

Some master painters who have grasped 
this plan have secured a large volume of 


business, impossible in days before the 
plan was in operation. The bank has 
been protected by liens on property. The 


bank has paid the painter and the prop- 
erty owner has paid the bank. More paint 
and varnish have been sold. The capital 
wealth of the public has been conserved. 
Everyone has benefited. 

Expansion in the automobile business in 
a great measure has been due to the oper- 
ation of a similar plan. Is it not time 
that an industry furnishing a public neces- 
sity, like ours, awoke to this opportunity? 
This is another great possibility in the 
next five years, but it takes money not 
now available to put it across. 
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Use of Motion Pictures 


The motion picture presents opportunt- 
ties to us. We are using it today only 
in a limited way because of limited re- 
sources. Exclusive of the need for edu- 
cating the public, our greatest need for 
education is that of our own selves, our 
salesmen, dealers and their clerks, master 
painters and their journeymen and ap- 
prentices. 

My imagination and yours are equal to 
seeing the day when the public can be 
brought to special exhibitions, when the 
public need for conservation and the 
necessity of paint and varnish to that end 
will be presented to them in films, the 
production of which should call for the 
finest talent of the screen world. 

The only obstacle to such a means of 
education is your own lack of initiative 
and our lack of funds to carry out our 
vision. 


Dealer and Master Painter 


I think it is generally agreed that much 
can be done to increase the effectiveness 
of the sales effort of our journeymen. 

We admit that it is possible to cause 
the public to demand our goods notwith- 
standing the lethargy and lack of enter- 
prise of some dealers and master painters, 
but how much more rapidly would our 
industry’s great service to the public ex- 
pand if our dealers and master painters 
were as eager to carry the “Save the 
Surface” message to the public as we are 
to have them do it. 

Education is the only sound means by 
which thev can he more highly geared 
into our co-operative effort, both to their 
own interest and to ours. Such educa- 
tion would be profitable with certainty. 
We would see the effect at once if thou- 
sands of master painters and tens of thou- 
sands of dealers and their clerks were to 
be educated by mail courses and by lec- 
tures as to the best methods of selling 
paint and varnish. 

The shortcomings of these agencies of 
distribution are not all due to inertia on 
their part. They would sell more if they 
knew more about selling. The master 
painter is a erasftsman, the retailer is a 
storekeeper. When we have succeeded in 
teaching each that he is and must be a 
salesman and show him how to sell, the 
“neck of the bottle’ will be much widened. 
Most of ovr products flow through these 
outlets. Their limitations are ours. Edu- 
cation will remove these limitations—but 
education costs money! 

We shall need a greater organization to 
do all of these things, but compared to the 


cost, the results would be convincingly 
profitable. We are now ready to ap- 
proach this problem. Is the industry 


ready to undertake this task during the 
next five years and to support it with the 
necessary funds? 


Need for More Facts 


We have carried our proprganda in be- 
half of surface protection far enough to 
convince all of us of its truth. It is time 
to set in motion other forces which would 
bring into bold relief abounding evidence 
of the truth we believe. We should show 
where those surfaces are which need sav- 


ing. 

The building up of a system of field 
surveys is one of the most logical and 
business-like steps we can take, if we 
have the means to carry it out. Our duty 
in this matter is knocking now at our 
door. It is a duty which belongs in our 
program for the next five years. Shall 
we make it possible by placing at the dis- 
posal of the proper machinery of our asso- 
ciations the adequate funds to carry it 
out? For purposes of self-defense and 
from a true desire to serve the public, the 
fire insurance interests have today an 
organization covering practically all the 
states of the Union. This organization is 
devoted to the cause of fire prevention, a 
large corps of trained men carrying on 
this work with great effect. Have we not 
reached a point where it is clear to us 
today, as we review the accomplishments 
of the past five years and as we prospect 
another five years before us, that we 
should cast our co-operative effort in a 
larger mold and should endow our faith 
in co-operative effort of larger calibre? 


Dull Seasons 


Every paint and varnish manufacturer 
today realizes the acuteness of our prob- 
lem with respect to the skilled application 
of paint and varnish. Our business is 
growing faster than is our supply of 
skilled painters. One reason that more 
men are not coming into the craft of 
painting is because it is a seasonal job. 
Thousands of good painters have been 
obliged to find work in some other line 
during our dull summer and winter sea- 
sons. 

One of the great tasks before us during 
the next five years is to straighten out the 
line of paint and varnish consumption, or, 
as our slogan has it, “Get rid of dull sea- 
sons.” 

While this problem does not apply 
equally to the whole country, it does ap- 
ply acutely to that part of our country 
containing in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five per cent. of our population. While it 
does not apply to every unit in our in- 
dustry with equal significance, it does ap- 
ply very importantly to the greater part 
of our industry. And there is no doubt 
in my mind but that the solution of this 
problem will confer great benefits upon 
all of us. 

How can this problem be solved? The 
task is twofold—through the education 
of the public, and through the education 
of the master painter and the dealer. I 
can think of no single part of the work 
of the ‘“‘Save the Surface” campaign which 
will confer more immediate benefits upon 
our industry than meeting this problem. 
To solve the problem of dull seasons 
means to clear the way for future ex- 
pansion. 


Conditions of Success 


Five years ago we united our effort and 
a small amount of our money to test one 
idea—that our industry could profitably 
advertise paint and varnish to the pub- 
lic. We told our advertising counsel to 
tell the public to use more paint and var- 
nish. The reply was that we_ should 


teach the public it needs more paint and 
varnish, 


And with our wonderful slogan 











—— upon this principle, we began our 
work. 

With our initial effort crowned with 
success, we ourselves have grown in pow- 
ers of vision. We see today how much 
greater things we can do if we enlarge 
the calibre of our co-operative effort. 

These greater things I have tried to 
sketch and I can say with a modesty you 
all share, that not one of us in this room 
today can see the limit of the prosperity 
and insured strength which would befall 
this industry if, beginning now, we acted 
in this enterprise and contributed to its 
support in a manner commensurate with 
the vision we have developed in the last 
five years of experience. 

I have just enumerated concrete things 
for us to set our hands to in the next five 
years. Let us for a moment consider the 
conditions of business and the trend in 
public thought which will affect our un- 
dertakings as associations and as indi- 
vidual businesses. No business or indus- 
try ever develops in a vacuum. It is 
hindered or helped by broad and usually 
simple trends in business and social life. 
What may these trends be? Let us de- 
termine, if we can, whether they are to 
make for success or lack of success in 
our endeavor. 


New Construction vs. Repainting 


I emphasized, at one point, the neces- 
sity for getting the right perspective of 
what this period of unprecedented new 
building means to us. As to how long it 
will continue and in what volume we can- 
not make accurate estimate, but it is 
safe to assume that by the end of the 
next five years we shall have made much 
progress toward catching up on the de- 
layed building requirements occasioned by 
the war. We shall have come much more 
nearly to the basis in which new building 
year after year will parallel growth in 


population and natural expansion in busi- 


ness. Today, however, this delayed de- 
mand for new buildings is a back-log in 
our volume. It is a strong contributing 
factor to the present tremendous growth 
of our industry. 

I feel that I am saying here that in 
which most of you concur. This consider- 
ation, however, has a most important 
bearing upon the whole subject of what 
I have to say. Two things stand out in 
this analysis of our national construction 
program. One is that the next five years 
will probably see the curve of new build- 
ing construction decline; the other is that 
during its presence we are assured of a 
high volume which puts money in our 
hands to protect our industry against the 
consequences of this inevitable decline. 

Our volume of business comes from 
three main sources—industry, new con- 
struction and repainting. We are now 
probably at or near the peak of new con- 
struction. Industrial business is always 
bound to fluctuate according to the curve 
of general business conditions. It is in 
the last source of volume—repainting and 
revarnishing—that we have the oppor- 
tunity to protect ourselves against fluctu- 


ation in the other two. 
New construction business comes to us 
as an industry automatically and this to 


a verv large extent is true also of indus- 
trial business. In these two of our three 
sources of business, we are not in such a 
position as greatly to increase our sales 
through educative activities, except inso- 
far as in the industrial fleld we may 
encourage a higher standard of plant up- 
keep. The opportunity for our products in 
these divisions usually does not rest pri- 
marily upon a decision to use paint and 
varnish. It rests upon thé decision by the 
automobile manufacturer that he can 
make and sell so manv ears this year; by 
the refrigerator manufacturer that he can 
make and sell so many refrigerators; or 
by the householder or business man that 
this year he will build that new house, 


new office building, or new industrial 
plant. 
It is a different story, however, when 


we come to the third division of our busi- 
ness—repainting and revarnishing. Here 
we are subject largely to our own initia- 
tive, and the volume of such business is 
and will be almost directly in proportion 
to our success in educating the public to 
realize the economic service of paint and 
varnish in the protection of its wealth. 


Repainting Volume 


TI could say much upon this point, and I 
shall summarize it in one sentence: The 
building and maintenance of the volume 
of our goods going to repainting, depend 
upon the building and maintenance of 
this single idea: “When you save the 
surface, you save all.” New construction 
and the manufacture of goods occasion 
the need for paint and varnish but once, 
Repainting. protection against deteriora- 
tion of buildings erected and goods manu- 
factured, occasions a need for paint and 
varnish which is continuous and universal. 
It is a repeat business. It is the chief 
anchorage of our industry. There lies our 
real market, and it is a market which we 
ean greatly expand if we see it clearly 
and then act upon it with our resources. 

If we treat this next five years as an 
opportunity to build the economic idea 
of paint and varnish into the public mind, 
we insure our volume at the end of that 
period with a certainty which we cannot 
acouire through any other means. We 
should regard these next five years in 
much the same light as men regard an 
endowment policy of insurance, the pre- 
miums of which are paid out of years 
of high earnings to insure them against 
ee. years when earnings will not be so 
nen, 

The fact that we are at the peak of 
new construction gives us an opportunity, 
and it indicates a necessity. to protect 
ourselves against the time when the vol- 
ume going to this division of our business 
may not be so large. 


Insurance Against Decline 


However, there is a factor here that 
should not escape our notice. If we in- 
vest in “Save the Surface,” in building 
publie conviction as to the economics of 
“Save the Surface” during these five 
years, we shall find that the curve of 
volume going to repainting will rapidly 
ascend and will cross the declining curve 
of volume due to decreasing new construc- 
tion. If we undertake vigorously the 
measure of support for “Save the Surface” 
which I have indicated to be desirable, 











the volume of our industry will steadily 
increase year after year, in the face of 
and in spite of a declining program of 
new construction, Two years of public 
education prior to 1921 helped to sustain 
our industry in that black year, when 
new building and industrial consumption 
fell off sharply. 

This aspect of business safety accruing 
to us through the work of “Save the Sur- 
face” calls for a strong offensive against 
the public ignorance of the value of and 
the need for continuous and adequate re- 
painting. This is not theory. All we 
have to do is to look back over the record 
of the last five years. In it we see how 
much progress has been made in winning 
the public to a conviction on this point. 
The progress which has been made proves 
beyond a doubt the progress we can sake. 

Let us treat the next five years as our 
opportunity, with the thought in mind 
that our money invested in ‘Save the Sur- 
face” is to us what fire insurance is to 
our factories—a policy of insurance. 


Thrift and Conservation 


There is another consideration, to which 
I called attention at another time, which 
merits our thought in this connection. 
Whatever may be the fluctuations from 
year to year, or from month to month, 
the long swing of the cycle will inevitably 
be downward for years to come. I believe 
that this thought is pretty firmly in- 
grained in the public mind. Goods and 
equipment of various kinds needing our 
products must be bought today. They 
will be carried as a capital investment, 
however, and will be in daily use at a 
time when their replacement cost will be 
less, a, 

The only offset to this high initial 
charge is long life and service. That eco- 
nomie fact and that thought in the public 
mind affords us at this time a wonderful 
opportunity to get across our “Save the 
Surface” story. Investment in paint and 
varnish means longer life for every sur- 
face to which it is appled, and longer life 
will have a business significance during 
the coming years which it never had be- 
fore. 

There is another factor, still, which we 
should keep in mind as affecting these 
next five years. It makes another oppor- 
tunity for a greater profit from greater 
investment in the “Save the Surface” 
campaign. We have come, in the history 
of our country, to the time when “waste 


is a word to fear. And “conservation” 
and “thrift” are words to revere. When 
our population was smaller and our 


natural resources in great part undevel- 
oped, those resources seemed so unlimited 
in relation to the rate of consumption 
that waste was natural and conservation 
was a word little used. f 

But our population has vastly increased 
and in the past decade, aided by the les- 
sons of the war, we have come to see that 
our resources are not unlimited and that 
a continuance of our national wealth and 
our individual wealth rests today upon 
thrift and conservation. That idea is im- 
planting itself in the minds of the public, 
from the humblest owner to the biggest 

tain of industry. 

—— is a trend e social thought which 
makes a great opportunity for paint and 
varnish. With that background in public 
thought, the story of “‘Save the Surface 
has come into public acceptance with a 
speed which would not have been possible 
ten or fifteen years ago. We can count 
on that public attitude of mind. We have 
struck in the last five years—we are 
striking today—and if we set our minds 
and hearts to do the task, we shall strike 
in the next five years a responsive chord 
in the mind of the public that will make 
our investment in “Save the Surface’ 
count many fold. 

That trend in social thought makes a 
great opportunity. What are we going to 
do about it? i 

Let me refer to another simple trend 
which is intimately connected with these 
two to which I have just referred, one 
that affects each of us in the conduct of 
our individual businesses. 


Energy Needed in Selling 


There can be no doubt but that in this 
long pull of declining prices, during which 
we shall see the production facilities of 
foreign countries recovering, competition 
will be the keenest kind. As never be- 
fore, business men will concentrate upon 
these factors in their business: closeness 
of management, no lost motion between 
parts of the business, scrutiny of costs, 
effort to increase efficiency, and on the 
other hand, energy in selling. 

This furnishes another reason for 
profitable investment in “Save the Sur- 
face.” It is costly for the individual paint 
and varnish manufacturer to devote his 
advertising space to the general education 
of the public as to its need for paint and 
varnish. He wants to build his brand. 
And yet, if we would hold and gain upon 
our position in the budget of the con- 
sumer, that public consciousness of the 
need for paint and varnish must not only 
not be neglected, but it must _be further 
developed as never before. This is the 
logical task of the industry_as a whole— 
the task of its “Save the Surface’ cam- 

ign. 
pave must plow before we can plant, and 
before we can reap; and we have proved 
in these five years that plowing done with 
a common purpose and a common mes- 
sage through the “Save the Surface 
campaign builds in the minds of the pub- 
lic a greater confidence in the products 
of our industry and a greater feeling of 
need for their service than could possibly 
be developed by each of us trying to do it 
after his own fashion. : 

The question of economy 1s also in- 
volved: and coupled with it is the fact 
that “Save the Surface” fights for our in- 
dustry in the endless competition, which 
is bound to grow keener among all indus- 
tries, for a place in the consumer’s budget. 
I have said this before, but I repeat it 
again—that we are looking at only half 
the picture when we think of competition 
only as competition among ourselves 
within our industry. The competition in 
which, if we win, all of us shall have 
an increasing benefit, is the competition 
between industries for consideration in 
budgeting that unexpandable 100 per 
cent. of the consumer’s dollar. 

As an industry we can speak strongly, 
with conviction and with economic sound- 
in that competition. If, as indi- 
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vidual businesses, we try to win the fight 
of that industrial competition, we shall 
do it weakly, with little conviction and 
uneconomically. 

This is another firmly grounded reason 
why we should give greater support to 
“Save the Surface.” The time is ripe, the 
need is urgent, the economy is apparent, 
and the means has been tested by five 
years of successful operation. 

Does this sound selfish? Does this talk 
of investment and profit and return sound 
only in self interest? I would not have 
you think so for one minute. None of us, 
spending his days and years in the paint 
and varnish industry, need ever feel that 
his strenuous efforts are selfish. 

The very use of paint and varnish, if it 
is made right and sold honestly, consti- 
tutes a public service. It is not enough 
that we buy and make and sell. We have 
a right to tell the public of that service, 
and we should regard our backing of 
“Save the Surface” propaganda as a duty 
in that larger sense of public service. 

We do know that unpainted surfaces 
cause deterioration and loss. We do know 
that such waste of wealth is mainly due 
to ignorance or neglect. That being true, 
we owe it to the public we serve to edu- 
cate it as to the service our products give. 
“Save the Surface” looked at in this way 
is a duty and a public service as well as 
an opportunity in profitable business. 


Spirit of the Industry 


I have sketched for you the spirit of 
our industry during this past five years. 
I have given you in summary some of our 
accomplishments. I have outlined the 
broad policy I believe our industry should 
adopt toward the “Save the Surface’? cam- 
paign. I have enumerated certain specific 
things to do. 

Here are five clean years ahead of us. 
They are ours to cultivate or not to cul- 
tivate. They are ours to put to profitable 
use, or years in which we may be laggards 
to our opportunity. They are fields for 
our cultivation. Shall we plow across 
them some bright furrows of new prog- 
ress, or shall we stand with our hands 
on the plow in unprofitable thought and 
without vigorous action? 

The last five years have tested our 
vision and our thought; the next five 
years should be a test of courage and ac- 
tion. These coming five years are new 
talents put into our hands to do with as 
we choose. You may depend upon it that 
when they are over we shall question our- 
selves, and with unspoken words our mas- 
ter, the public, will call for an accounting. 

We have far to go before our industry 
can be truly said to have “arrived.” Our 
industry may look big to us today. Some 
of us may be reasonably content with the 
dividends our businesses pay us, but I will 
give you a picture which I hope will put 
some dissatisfaction into that compla- 
cency, if it exists: : 

1. When well-painted surfaces are the 
rule instead of the exception. 

2. When deterioration insurance is 
broadly practiced as fize insurance. 

3. When mortgages are protected by prop- 
erty which is invariably insured by paint 
and varnish against deterioration, as it is 
now insured against loss by fire. 

4. When one of the measures of a man’s 
standing in his own community is the 
condition in which he maintains his prop- 
erty. 

5. When owners apply the same logic in 
the safeguarding of theiz standing prop- 
erty that they apply in the safekeeping 
of their securities. 

6. When paint and varnish is found prom- 
inently displayed in dealers’ stores and not 
in dark and dusty corners. 

7. When master painters vigorously pro- 
mote the Save the Surface idea in their 
communities. 

8. And, lastly, and basic to all these, when 
the whole American public has learned the 
lesson that paint and varnish is a neces- 
sity, not a luxury, an investment and not 
an expense. 


Then and then only may our industry 
say, “We have arrived.” 

There is a cause that is big enough for 
the best of us. There is a prospect that 
should put some light into eyes which 
have been dulled by daily routine. Let us 
work for the attainment of that goal to- 
gether. 

If we have invested the talents the pub- 
lic has intrusted to us to such good pur- 
pose that we have achieved that result or 
a worthy measure of it in these next five 
years, we need fear no heavy condemna- 
tion when the years. shall have been 
finished. We may be sure that our mas- 
ter, the public, will have none for us. We 
shall have played our part in human, as 
well as in business relationships in a great 
manner. Looking forward to that time, 
confident that it will come, I am sure 
that this great industry will answer for 
its stewardship in a way that will make 
us all very proud. 

And transcending private interest, tran- 
scending profit, transcending all selfish 
causes, there will be an abiding satisfac- 
tion in the judgment of the Master of 
all industries and all businesses. I am 
sure that at that time the public will say 
to us in unmistakable words, “Well done, 


as 


thou good and faithful public servant.” 
President Atwood:—Mr. Trigg, may I 
say that that ovation shows that no 


words of commendation are needed from 
me. That is a record of the past, a pic- 
ture of the present and a prophecy of the 
future. 

Mr. Trigg:—Mr. Matlack, the chairman 
of the sub-committee on films, will make 
a brief statement for that committee and 
then we will show the film, 


Save the Surface Film 


Mr. Matlack:—Before we throw the 
film on a few words of explanation are 
necessary. The committee was given a 
certain sum of money with a request to 
produce two reels. We went to work and 
brought to the general committee last 
Saturday a two-reel film with the ex- 
planation that we were not able to put 
in the two reels all the message that we 
had to lay before you. They were good 
enough to give us permission to take 
the film back and have given us more 
money with which to bring out the sug- 
gestions that they had to offer and the 
ones that we had already pointed out and 
make a better three-reel film. This will 
be done as quickly as possible. In the 
meantime, however, the film as it stands 
today will be kept so that if one wishes 








to make use of it at his sales convention 
until we can get the three-reel film ready 
he may have it. 

The new “Save tne Surface’ motion- 
Picture, “Don’t Put it Off; Put it On,” 
was then shown. 


Value of the Campaign 


J. B. Lord :—After hearing this speech 
of Mr. Trigg’s and looking at this film 
I just wonder whether or not we are giv- 
ing this “Save the Surface” campaign the 
credit that it is entitled to; whether we 
are giving it the proper support. 

Five years ago when this movement 
was started and Mr. Trigg put it up to 
the association that co-operative adver- 
tising would very largely increase the 
business I think a great many were skep- 
tical and didn’t believe it and when the 
slogan came out, “Double the industry 
by 1926,” people laughed and said that 
it couldn’t be done. Gentlemen, the “Save 
the Surface” campaign has proved that it 
has produced and it is a_ proven fact 
eee we will double the industry before 

It seems to me that we should give 
our support to this movement, that we 
should not only give our financial sup- 
port, but our moral support and that 
everyone should get behind it and push 
and make it a much bigger thing than it 
already is. 

I think that the gentlemen in Washing- 
ton and the gentlemen that belong to the 
educational bureau and these committees 
deserve a great deal of credit, they spent 
a great deal of their time and they still 
are spending it, they travel miles and 
miles to attend many meetings and they 
put in thousands of dollars of time all 
for the good of the industry for which 
they get no money whatever, and you 
gentlemen who don’t do that it seems to 
me could show your appreciation by in- 
creasing your subscription and those who 
are not subscribers I feel it is your duty 
to help support this movement. 

Here is one thing that came up recently 
which means a great deal. It can be put 
over, and there is no reason why people 
cannot and should not use paint and 
varnish in the winter as well as in the 
summer. There are millions of dollars 
right now waiting for somebody to go for 
it. There is not a home in the land but 
what needs paint and varnish right now. 
Thousands of dollars of goods can be sold 
in every State if the hardware dealers 
will show to the people what the goods 
will do. 

The painters are talking about work 
through the winter. Every painter in 
this land could have all the work he 
wanted. There is more work than there 
are painters to do it, and there will be all 
winter long if they will use a little time 
to solicit business and go to those people 
and let them know they will do the work 
for them. 

I think the biggest thing in this ‘Save 
the Surface’ movement is this lengthen- 
ing of the paint and varnish season. If 
every man will get back of it it shall be 
done. I believe we should support this 
movement. We not only ought to increase 
our subscriptions, but we should give the 
moral support and have everyone go home 
with the understanding that he will get 
two new subscribers before the first of 
January. Two hundred thousand dollars 
is not money enough to put this thing 
over in the right way. An industry like 
this that can’t raise another hundred 
thousand dollars should really be ashamed 
of itseif. We can do it, gentlemen. We 
can raise all the money we want. All we 
have to do is to get a little bit more en- 
thusiasm on this proposition and we will 
not only double the industry ahead of 
time, but we will show our appreciation 
to Mr. Trigg and these men who have 
given their time to us. Gentlemen, let’s 
not go out and forget it. Let’s raise that 
other hundred thousand dollars, each one 
doing his part, and we will put this thing 
over big. 


San Francisco Pleased 


Mr. Scott:—I wonder if the gentlemen 
would be interested in hearing what we 
have done to a certain extent in San 
Francisco. You might be interested to 
know that the campaign can be put over 
and be very sucessful. We staged a cam- 
paign out in California. At that time 
there was a question of labor. Materials 
were high, and it was thought it was a 
hard time to put on a campaign. We 
decided to put on the campaign anyway. 
The campaign was staged by the manu- 
facturers, dealers, jobbers and painters, 
each one subscribed. Every painter in 
that community as a result had more 
work than he could do. 

Only last month we borrowed the film 
which was used last year and showed 
it at Stockton and Sacramento. The 
meeting was arranged by the Golden Gate 
“Save the Surface” Club. The meetings 
were sponsored by the local dealers of 
Sacramento and Stockton. At each place 
we had an attendance of about 125, which 
is very good for towns of that size. The 
local dealer was the chairman in each in- 
stance, but the meeting was sponsored by 
the painters and by the dealers. We had 
a very happy time there. Talks were 
made by some of the men present and 
the main address was made by the presi- 
dent of the Golden Gate paint club, after 
the film was shown. 

The industry is proud to have such a 
leader as Mr. Trigg and we recognize that 
in California. After the talk on the “Save 
the Surface” film of what the industry 
acomplished as a whole, the men of San 
Francisco felt that message has to be 
earried to the dealer and every one in 
the industry. We had a very, very pleas- 
ant evening. It showed that with a com- 
mon effort of this kind you can gather 
all those who should be interested. After 
the meeting in Sacramento the president 
of the paint club-was met by a painter 
on the street the next morning and he 
said, “Well, I signed a contract this morn- 
ing.” It just showed that from the en- 
thusiasm of that meeting the painters did 
get out and they had the incentive to 
accomplish something immediately, and if 
you can get it from one painter that he 
signed a contract that morning you will 
see that the influence spread to others. 
It is a movement in which we can all 
gather around, and we intend to have 
other meetings of that kind in California. 

Our idea in presenting the film and 
having the meeting was simply to carry 
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some enthusiasm to the dealers and to 
the painters. It can be done and I believe 
a lot of good can be accomplished. 


The Canadian Campaign 


Mr. Henderson:—At so late an hour, 
when so much has been said, I would not 
make these few remarks except that I 
think I have a thought which has not 
turned up so far this afternoon. One of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, is 
a province very largely dependent on fish- 
eries, Certain of the counties are entirely 
dependent on that industry. It has been 
lagging behind of late. Some people say 
it is due, in a considerable degree, to the 
Fordney tariff; but, be that as it may, the 
degree of depreciation and consequential 
distress in that part of Nova Scotia had 
become So great recently that the members 
of parliament from those constituencies 
felt that something must be done by the 
government, even if it were so drastic as 
to make a dole. The government was ap- 
proached with the request that they do 
something for the fishermen on the west 
coast of Nova Scotia. The matter came 
before the cabinet, and finally the fish- 
eries of Nova Scotia, consisting of prac- 
tically all the large fish concerns in that 
province, were requested by the govern- 
ment to put a co-operative advertising 
campaign on. “God helps those who help 
themselves,” they said, and it would be 
very injurious to the status of Nova 
Scotia and the people there if they did 
nothing to help themselves to better: con- 
ditions. 

If the Fisheries’ Association of Canada 
will put on a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign and conduct it along the lines of 
the “Save the Surface” campaign which 
is now being so well carried on by the 
paint industries of Canada, and if they 
will follow along similar lines, and, better 
still, if they will employ the same ma- 
chinery, the country will make a provi- 
sion of—I don’t feel justified in telling you 
exactly the number of dollars, gentlemen, 
but some thousands of dollars, more than 
ten thousand dollars—and provided the 
industry will double that amount, the gov- 
ernment will come to its assistance in 
that way. 

I was in Nova Scotia two weeks ago to- 
day, and this information came to my 
knowledge by happening to fall in with 
the president of the fisheries’ association. 
He said, “This only happened yesterday, 
and I was telegraphing you to go to 
Montreal today, and now that I have 
happened to fall in with you, I want to 
get information.” I was able to tell them 
certain things. I was able to put them 
in touch with the two service companies 
that we have employed and are employ- 
ing. And now, gentlemen, the fight is 
on as to which one of those service com- 
panies is going to get the job. I thought 
that might be of some interest to you. 
It is a demonstration of the great success 
our efforts in the “Save the Surface” work 
have met with. 


Subscriptions Needed 


Mr. McNulty:—I should like to give 
voice to the things that are in my mind 
at the moment. We have been greatly 
benefited by this wonderful talk of Mr. 
Trigg’s. It is something that we can carry 
away with us in the subconscious mind 
that will be helpful throughout the years, 
as his preceding talks have been. 

Gentlemen, I have in my mind a won- 
derful conception, a picture, an unfinished 
picture. I think of the artist who is to 
conceive that picture, the man who thought 
the big things many years ago, who had 
in his mind the thought that he could 
be helpful to this industry, who had in 
is mind the thought that he could be help- 
ful to his country along the line of con- 
servation. This master artist received 
very high encouragement when he was 
developing this thought. Eventually, about 
five years ago, sufficient far-sighted men 
in this industry realized that that picture 
should be started—and at that time the 
picture was started—and the name given 
to the picture was “Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” The master artist had 
associated with him assistants to help 
paint this picture. The work was start- 
ed—you know with what success—in a 
small way at first, gradually growing and 
growing. 

The picture is unfinished, certain parts, 
you have heard. You appreciate that this 
picture, to be a complete success, has to 
be supported—and it has to be supported 
financially. I sometimes think that this 
great movement, with its wonderful con- 
ception back of it, has not seeped into our 
subconscious mind, but it seems to have 
seeped into the minds of the consuming 
public, who are constantly talking of it 
and our salesmen in the various channels 
where this publicity permeates. We hear 
directly and indirectly of the “Save the 
Surface,” and yet we who are most vitally 
affected at times, I think, fail to appre- 
ciate its bigness. 

Ernest Trigg is a master artist. The men 
associated with him and through him are 
doing a tremendous work. They are making 
great sacrifices for this industry. They ara 
spending their money. They are attend- 
ing eight or ten sessions during the year, 
work that could not be paid for, work in 
times spent in excess, in my opinion, of 
the total amount spent in the propaganda 
that goes with this work. It must be sup- 
ported. There is no industry, in my opin- 
ion, that has a propaganda that is com- 
parable to this “Save the Surface” 
movement. These other industries have 
purely a selfish motive in their propa- 
ganda. Ours is partly selfish, but the 
great importance of it lies in the fact 
that we can combine with it that which 
is going to be helpful to our country 
through methods of conservation. 

Now, gentlemen, the time is_ short. 
Many other things are running through 
my_mind in this connection, but I have 
said enough to try to impress upon you 
the great importance of the appreciation 
that you have a picture unfinished, a pic- 
ture that definitely affects your business, 
and in the finishing of that picture your 
business is going to be benefited; you are 
going to prosper as you co-operate in 
this and other movements. Furthermore, 
this great, big movement has done more 
to bind together different elements in this 
association and bring about a spirit of co- 
operation than anything ever attempted. 
All I can say to you is, the men are do- 
ing the work. You have the picture. Now 
what we need is the money, and I hope 
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that every man, when he goes home, will 
carefully look over this whole proposi- 
tion and decide to give this great, big, 
wonderful movement and its author the 
support that it needs by making an in- 
vestment commensurate with his business. 

Norris Gregg:—We want larger sub- 
scriptions. I have been authorized by 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Lead Company to tell you that this com- 
pany will subscribe on the five-year per- 
centage basis of the recent schedule that 
is put before the members of this asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dewar :—I, too, visited Nova Scotia 
some years ago, and in my wandering 
around I found in Manadoo, a district 
largely devoted to the fisheries, that if 
you asked a native in the summer time. 
‘Where do you belong?” he would say, 
“Manadoo; gol darn you,” and if you 
asked him in the winter time, he would 
“Manadoo, God help us.” There is 
a point in that applicable to the point 
under consideration, the winter and the 
summer time. Ours is a seasonable en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Felton:—I would like to make a 
motion, if it is in order, that we extend 
to Mr. Trigg congratulations on his unique 
and very able presentation of the “Save 
the Surface” campaign covering the five 
years past and the five years’ prospect; 
that we consider ourselves most happy 
to have a man of Mr. Trigg’s caliber who 
had the wisdom to conceive the “Save 
the Surface’? idea and demonstrate his 
ability to carry it through; that as an 
association we adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the “Save the Surface” committee 
and place our hearty support in consum- 
mation of that plan. 

(The action was seconded.) 


say, 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


T. F. Monypenny:—I am very glad, in- 
deed, after Mr. Trigg portrayed that won- 
derful picture that there has been some 
discussion, When he got through my 
heart was beating a little bit faster, a big 
lump came up here that almost made me 
speechless. I think, Mr. President, that 
there are three kinds of people in this or- 
ganization:—There are those who have 
invested, those who have not invested all 
they should, and those who have not in- 
vested at all. Mr. Trigg referred to the 
soil. Those of us familiar with the im- 
plements of agriculture know that another 
very important implement in preparing 
the ground is the roller. After you sow 
the seed you want to put the roller on to 
break up the rough particles. Those who 
have been doing part of their duty have 
been doing the plowing and sowing the 
seed. Now let everybody do his duty to 
the fullest extent and provide the roller 
by coming forward with greater subscrip- 
tions and leveling out the surface in prep- 
aration of the harvest. I can’t conceive 
of anything in the paint and varnish busi- 
ness which would be more disappointing 
than a man not living up to his sub- 
scription. 

President Atwood :—You have heard the 
motion by Mr. Felton. Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

(The motion was carried.) 

Me. Roh :—Before we adjourn, the com- 
mittee would like to have you approve 
certain resolutions that we have here. 

Mr. Roh read the four resolutions under 
1924 Activities in the printed report. 

Mr. Callahan:—I move the adoption of 
these resolutions, 

(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried.) 

The session was adjourned at 6:20 
o’clock. 


Friday, October 19 


Fourth Session: Friday Forenoon 


The Friday forenoon session of the con- 
vention was called to order at 10:05 
o’clock by President Atwood. 

Secretary Horgan:—The first order of 
business this morning is the report of 
the Allied Industry Committee. Is Mr. 
Breinig, the chairman, in the room? If 
not, I will say I have discussed this report 
with Mr. Breinig. It is informative in its 
nature. The Allied Industry Committee 
is composed of the different groups of 
the industry. Each man is given a par- 
ticular subject to report on, together with 
his recommendations. 

The Board of Directors received the re- 


port and passed it on to the convention 
for final disposition. 

President Atwood:—You have heard 
what the secretary Shad to say regarding 
the action of the board. 

Mr. Edgerly:—I move that we concur 
in the action of the board. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Morton:—I think there are some 
gu in that report we would like to 

ear. 

President Atwood:—We would have to 
have three days if we read all these re- 
ports, but we will read it if you desire. 

Mr. Morton :—I think it should be read. 

Mr. Woolsey read the report of the 
Allied Industries Committee as follows :— 


Report of Allied Industries Committee 


As Chairman of the Allied Industries Committee, made up of representa- 
tive men in their respective lines of industry, it has been my simple duty 
to obtain their reports, consolidate same, and present them to this Associa- 


tion for your information. 


Brushes 
The summer of 1922, following substantial declines in brush prices, de 


veloped an abnormal demand for brushes for immediate shipment. 


This un- 


usual summer business left brush manufacturers with depleted stocks of 
finished brushes, and an accumulation of unfilled orders in the fall when 
shipments for spring usually start. This condition led to the annoying delays 
of last winter and spring, which all brush buyers remember, During the 
year, however, brush manufacturers steadily increased their output, and 
by the summer of 1923 shipping conditions were normal, or nearly so. Dur- 
ing this summer there was some easing up in the immediate demand, thus 
enabling manufacturers to prepare in some degree for what promises—at 
the time this report was written—to be one of the busiest brush years ever 
known. Deliveries so far as manufacturing facilities are concerned should 
be better than last year, but buyers should anticipate their wants for a 
reasonable length of time ahead. This for the reason that finished stocks on 
brush manufacturers’ shelves are still below normal, with unusually large 
orders already booked, and also for reasons which will appear from the fol 
lowing brief outline of bristle conditions as they appear to the writer. 


During the year 1922, bristles of all kinds were in ample supply. Russian 
bristles began to reappear freely and of good quality at prices which justi- 
fied the lower prices which went into effect that summer. Russian bristle 
offerings continued plentiful throughout the following winter and spring, in- 
cluding large blocks of first quality bristles, dressed before and during the 
early part of the war, by the best and most reliable bristle dressers, masters 
of their art, and honorable men, now dead or disappeared in the Russian 
confusion. Russian bristle brushes of the highest grade are obtainable freely. 
Some manufacturers have been able to supply such brushes throughout the 
war period and the years intervening. All manufacturers can furnish them 
now if they desire. The quality in future years is doubtful. 


Chinese bristles on the other hand are in a totally different situation. Since 
January, 1922, prices have steadily and rapidly increased. Brush prices have 
increased correspondingly, and whether further advances will be required 
no one knows, There seems to the writer to be no prospect of lower prices 
on Chinese bristle brushes for the indefinite future, barring a general 
slump in business in this country and abroad, which does not seem to be 
in view. Conditions in China are terrible and show no indications of im- 
provement. 


Colors 


Color manufacturers and importers shared in the good business enjoyed 
in the paint industry since the Convention of 1922. 

The first few months of 1922 brought forth an unusual demand from paint 
manufacturers. The demand started to fall off about May, and did not start 
to revive until the beginning of August. 

Prices ruled very steady during the first few months of 1923. Beginning 
with May, prices were somewhat lower, although at the time of writing this 
report—early in September—the tendency seems to be towards a higher 
level, particularly for chemical colors, in view of the fact that the basic 


raw material markets are very much stronger than during the summer. 


Lead Products 


From the date of the Atlantic City Convention to early in March of this 
year the price of pig lead was continually advancing. The high price re- 
sulted because we went into 1923 with an extremely low pig lead reserve 
stock, and the revival of business, especially in the building and automobile 
industries, made demands upon the pig lead producers in excess of their 
production. This resulted in boosting domestic prices above the foreign mar- 
ket, which led to the importation during the first half of 1923, mostly in 
March, April and May, of about five times as much pig lead as was imported 
during the entire year of 1922. During the first six months of this year some 
lead consumers used over fifty per cent. more lead than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The situation in the Ruhr almost eliminated France and Germany as 
lead consumers. This decreased the foreign lead consumption to such an ex- 
tent that material normally going to these countries was available for the 
United States. This, together with the general decrease in business, brought 
the price down until the average for July reached the low figure of 6.2 cents. 
Fisher shows that the purchasing power of one dollar today is only 65.2 per 
cent. of its July,.1913, value, Thus, it is seen that pig lead at 6.2 cents in 
1923 is equal to a price of 4.04 cents in July, 1913, at which time the av- 
erage for the month was 4.4 cents, with a low figure of 4.0—the lowest figure 
for the pre-war year of 1913. This 6.2 cent price was undoubtedly caused by 
hysteria rather than economic conditions. 


Since July the price has constantly mounted, until on September 18 it 
reached 6.85 to 7.25, and the market was strong at these figures. When 
the Ruhr trouble is settled both France and Germany will again be large 
lead buyers, and this should still further strengthen the pig lead market. 

Dry White Lead.—Basic Carbonate, Basic Sulphate: The demand for these 
two products has been very brisk. In August there was the usual seasonal 
falling off, but September showed the expected increase in demand. With 
the advancing. pig lead market the price of these products should rule firm. 

Oxide.—Red Lead, Litharge, Orange Mineral: The demand for these prod- 
ucts is in evidence, and with the strengthening of the pig lead market the 
price will undoubtedly be firm or with an upward trend. 

Lead in Oil—On account of the backward painting season the spring de- 
mand for lead in oil was not as great as usual, but August and September 
have shown a very healthy increase, and a good fall business is looked 
forward to. With the strengthening pig lead market a decline in price is not 
anticipated. 


Linseed Oil 


The one big question before the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
pertaining to Linseed Oil is the question of how to insure an abundant and 
constant supply of flaxseed and linseed oil in this country, where it can be 
had promptly when needed. Without this the paint and varnish trade would 
suffer severely. It is only within the past ten years that this question has 
been sufficiently serious to engage the attention of the linseed oil manufac- 
turers, the paint and varnish manufacturers and other consumers, as prior 
to that time this country was a large exporter of flaxseed. During the last 
ten years, however, the production of flaxseed in this country has been 
getting smaller and smaller, in spite of the money spent by the linseed 
crushers and the paint and varnish manufacturers, and the efforts made by 
the agricultural colleges to encourage increased production. 


The duty on flaxseed, up to the time of the passing of the Emergency 
Tariff Bill, was only 20 cents per bushel, and it is evident that the crop was 
not profitable to the American farmers when compelled to compete with 
foreign grown flaxseed with a duty of only 20 cents per bushel, as the crop 
gradually decreased until the crops of 1919, 1920 and 1921 average less than 
one-third of the crop of 1912, the 1912 crop being 28,073,000 bushels, and the 
1919, 1920 and 1921 crops averaging only 8,714,000 bushels. In the fall of 1921 
the Emergency Tariff Bill was passed, increasing the duty on flaxseed to 30 
cents per bushel, which would have been a great help to the farmers if a 
compensatory duty had also been placed on linseed oil, but owing to the 
fact that this was not done, the linseed oil mills in this country were unable 
to compete with foreign manufacturers, and the result was that a large num- 
ber of the domestic mills were shut down during the following year, their 
men thrown out of employment, and it was necessary for the consumers 
to import a large part of the linseed oil that they used during that year. 

In September, 1922, the new tariff bill was passed and a real constructive 
move was made to remedy the situation. A duty of 40 cents per bushel was 
placed on flaxseed, and 24%, cents per gallon on linseed oil. It has now 
been a year since this tariff bill was passed by Congress, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that, according to the United States Government report, the in- 
crease in the acreage on flaxseed was very nearly double that of the previous 
year, and is the largest acreage that has been planted in the United States for 
the past ten years. This, we believe, demonstrates the fact that the farmers 
in this country will raise flaxseed when it is a paying crop, and it cannot 
be a paying crop without a duty which will enable them to compete with 
the growers in Argentina, India, Russia and Manchuria. It is obvious that 
in order for the farmer to get the benefit of the duty on flaxseed, that he 
must be able to sell his flaxseed in this country, as a duty on flaxseed would 
not be of any assistance to the farmer in selling his crop in foreign coun- 
tries, 

It is, therefore, plain that the interests of the farmers, the linseed oil 
manufacturers and also the consumers of linseed oil are the same. Without 
the linseed oil manufacturer the farmer would have no market for his flax- 
seed, and could not get any benefit from the duty on flaxseed, and without a 
satisfactory compensatory duty on linseed oil the linseed oil manufacturer 
in this country could not exist, as he could not compete with foreign man- 
ufacturers as was shown in 1921 and 1922. 

Immediately after the passage of the last tariff act, in September, 1922, the 
linseed oil mills, which had been shut down for months on account of the 
unfavorable Emergency Tariff, resumed operations and have been running 
steadily since that time. 

From the above it will be seen that the new tariff act has not only en- 
abled the farmers to increase the acreage of flaxseed, but it has also enabled 
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the oil mills to resume operations, giving employment to the men whom it 
was necessary to discharge the year before. It is also interesting to note that 
quite contrary to the opinion of some importers of vegetable oils, the duty 
on linseed oil is not so high as to prevent the importation of linseed oil 
from foreign countries, as during the first few months of 1923 there were 
imported into this country approximately 5,000,000 gallons of linseed oil. 
This shows that the tariff at the present time is very well adjusted, permit- 
ting the farmers to increase their acreage, the domestic mills to operate 
and also, under favorable conditions, permitting the importation of linseed 
oil from foreign countries. 

The consumption of linseed oil during the past year has been the largest 
on record, the total amount of flaxseed and linseed oil imported being the 
equivalent of nearly 30,000,000 bushels, and the receipts of domestic flax 
amounting to about 10,500,000 bushels, or a total of approximately 40,000,000 
bushels for the year from September 1, 1922, to September 1, 1923, and we 
do not believe that the difference in stocks on hand September 1, 1922, 
and September 1, 1923, will change this figure more than 1,000,000 bushels 
at the most. 

The buying of linseed oil from May to August was on a comparatively 
small scale, most buyers having anticipated their requirements for these 
months, but deliveries on contract were fully up to previous years. During 
the last thirty days there have been some large purchases made and, while 
only a very small part of the requirements of the consumers of linseed oil 
have been purchased, many of the large buyers holding off for lower prices, 
probably not less than one-third of this year’s flaxseed crop has already been 
disposed of by the farmers, and either shipped to terminal markets, sold 
to arrive, or sold for future delivery, and the percentage may be even larger 
than this, as it is believed by some very reliable authorities that the gov- 
ernment estimate of the amount of flaxseed raised is several million bushels 
too high. It will be just about six months before the new crop Argentine seed 
will be available in this country, and it is generally believed that Europe 
will require practically all of the surplus flax available for shipment from 
the Argentine and Indian crops. The stocks in Europe are very meager, and 
the amount of flaxseed afloat to European countries at the present time is 
4,200,000 bushels less than at this time last year. The amount of flaxseed 
afloat to the United States at the present time is 784,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately one-half of what it was a year ago, and the stocks of flaxseed and 
linseed oil in linseed mills in the United States are relatively small. 

General conditions seem to be favorable for a good business during the 
balance of the year, with probably better prices after the heavy movement of 
flaxseed is over. 

Petroleum 

During the year 1923, the Petroleum Industry has had most unusual and 
unlooked for happenings. It was generally considered in the beginning of 
1923, that all petroleum products produced during this year would be quite 
high, and with prices generally strengthening throughout the year, Just 
the reverse of this occurred, at the time when we expected high prices on the 
finished product, we had low ones, lower than we have had for a great many 
years. 

This was brought about primarily by the tremendous amount of crude 
produced in California, and in consequence shipping principally by boat 
California crudes and finished petroleum products to Eastern seaboards. This 
took away from the Mid-Continent and Central fields the Eastern markets, to 
which they have in the past, shipped the bulk of their output, and left the 
Mid-Continent and Central refineries with more or less a local area to supply, 
and to add to this difficulty, there has been very little export business from 
the Mid-Continent and North Texas fields. The Mid-Continent and North 
Texas refineries having in the past shipped a large portion of their finished 
products for export. 

The situation, therefore, has been a natural one, that of a declining market. 
Prices of petroleum products are governed entirely by supply and demand, 
and so long as the supply exceeds the demand, prices, of course, will remain 
low. It is doubtful whether or not there will be any particular strengthening 
in the price of finished petroleum products during the balance of this year, 
however, the condition is adjusting itself slowly, and it is generally conceded 
that the early part of 1924 will show a general strengthening of all petroleum 
products. 

The Paint and Varnish Industry, of course, is principally interested in 
the price of Naptha suitable for use in the products which they manufacture. 
The general weakening of prices of finished petroleum products has been re- 
flected to a very great extent in paint and varnish Naptha, however, it must 
be borne in mind that proper Naptha, suitable for use in paint and varnish 
requires, first: A crude with proper test from which to make the Naptha; 
second, careful handling and proper refining. 

In the manufacture of Gasoline, any crude can be used, and the principal 
object is to get a low initial boiling point and not too high an end point. This 
is not true of paint and varnish Naptha. The initial boiling point must be 
strictly in line with that particular grade of Naptha; it must be entirely 
free from sulphur; must have the proper range of boiling points, sweet odor, 
water white, and have end point strictly in accordance with specifications 
required in order to insure uniformity. 

Needless to say, there are only a few refineries in the United States, with 
proper crude, knowledge, and equipment to make Naptha satisfactory for 
paint and varnish use, and while the paint and varnish industries, of course, 
are desirous of purchasing their thinner at as low a price as possible, they 
must not lose sight of the fact that one or two cents per gallon savings on 
their thinner may cost them many thousands of dollars in lost trade later, 
because of inferior Naptha on which they show a temptrary saving in price. 


GLASS 
Plate 


Plate glass prices have eased off a bit during the past few months due to 
the fact that supplies are obtainable, Building operations do not show a fall- 
ing off, nor does it appear that the automobile manufacturers have been able 
to obtain a sufficient supply for the ever-increasing production of automobiles 
with the tendency more and more towards enclosed cars; the furniture and 
showcase manufacturers are producing a good volume, and considering the 
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fact that there has not been any decided increase in the production of plate 
glass, and no decline in the price of raw materials or labor, there is no reason 
to believe that there will be any slump and jobbers’ stocks should be safe 
for the balance of this year and until spring. 

The introduction of import supplies has affected the eastern market more 
than other districts, as there has been a tendency there in a few cases to un- 
load, with the natural resulting weakening of prices. 

The manufacturers have not reduced their prices to the jobbing trade, 
and since it is generally predicted that the manufacturing market will re- 
main firm, it is natural to assume that the jobbers’ market will react and 
maintain a firm level of prices in keeping with cost of replacements. 


Mirrors 

Mirrors are selling under practically the same conditions as plate glass, 
and the market prices on mirrors have shown the same variation as de- 
scribed on plate glass. ; 

Window 

Window glass manufacturers have been maintaining a price for the past 
couple of years, which has given this branch of the industry a stable aspect, 
and jobbers have likewise operated under conditions which are normal. 

The production of window glass in the United States is not likely to be in 
excess of the demand, and with building operations everywhere indicating an 
increase, there should be a constant demand with a firm market. 

The influx of Belgian and other European glass to this country, especially 
of the cheap and inferior qualities, has given our manufacturers a lot of con- 
cern, and were it to continue would likely cause a reduction of prices to meet 
this competition, but the catastrophe in Japan with such far-reaching destruc: 
tion of glass will likely deflect the supplies from Europe to the Orient, where 
the demand will be immediate and enormous, and this should relieve the 
American situation and permit the market to continue on a normal basis 
without interference of the cheaper competition from the European factories. 

Labor costs and raw materials have increased, and general conditions make 
it apparent that the market will continue along the same levels as are now 
existing. 

Zine 

The pendulum of the Zinc Oxide industry has moved rapidly during the 
past twelve months, and changed its direction at least once. That it has 
reached the terminal of the reversed direction and is again moving toward 
expansion seems to be clearly indicated. 

Following the depression of 1921, which actually commenced in the fall of 
1920, the demand for Zine Oxide grew steadily during the first nine months 
of 1922, but the last quarter saw a marked increase. Consumers, who had 
been indifferent to the solicitations of the manufacturers to cover their re- 
quirements by contract, now sought the manufacturers for protection on 
tonnage estimates far in excess of their previous months’ needs. To furnish 
the suddenly increased quantities, the manufacturers were compelled to put 
more furnaces into operation. The securing more ore, fuel and labor for this 
purpose at a time when other industries were likewise expanding, forced 
the Zinc Oxide manufacturers to enter the strongly competitive labor market 
and submit to heavier operating costs. 

The first price change consisting of %4 cent advance effective January 1, 
1923, was in reality a restoration of the price level ruling during the larger 
part of 1921 and 1922. The % cent had been dropped from the price on 
August 1, 1922, for the purpose of stimulating consumption of Zinc Oxide 
over other pigments in certain trades, 

During the spring of 1923, consumers reported estimates of greater tonnage 
or sustained consumption for the summer; all old stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands having become exhausted, further quantities could only be had at 
increased costs, and the market advanced in March \% cent to % cent on cer- 
tain grades. The wave of hesitation, which swept business generally through- 
out the country in mid-year, 1923, was felt by the Zinc Oxide industry. How- 
ever, the exhausted condition of manufacturers’ stocks has left a situation 
which promises a very active year ahead for the manufacturers, in order to 
meet the return to normal growth of the Paint and Rubber industries, whose 
products are ultimately indispensable to the nation’s accustomed welfare, 
and consequently cannot long be deferred from being purchased. 

The consumption of Zinc Oxide in 1922 increased about fifty per cent. over 
that of 1921, and shipments for the year 1923 will materially exceed those of 
1922. 

Lithopone 

Our General Chairman is unable to include a report on LITHOPONE, as 
the Chairman in charge of that section has been absent on a protracted trip, 
and up to the time this report went to press had not submitted any data. 
ommendations or resolutions, where the 
chairman of the committee wished to dis- 


cuss some feature of the report. 
In order to bring the matter to a head, 


President Atwood:—You have heard 
the report of the Committee on Allied 
Industries, which is purely informative, 
containing no recommendations. The ac- 





tion of the board was that it be received 
and referred to the convention. 

Mr. Morton:—I move that the report 
be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Atwood:—You have heard 
the motion. What is your pleasure? 

(The motion was carried.) 

President Atwood:—The chair has no 
desire at all to suppress the reading of 
these reports. I wish we could read them 
all, but if we read all the ceports in full 
we could not possibly finish our business 
today. It was the idea of the program 
committee in arranging this program that 
the reports should be acted on by the 
board and then in presenting them to the 
convention to touch the high spots, the 
salient points. They felt that since these 
reports are printed that would fill the 
bill. I don’t see how we are going to get 
through today if we read all the items 
contained in the different reports. Was 
not that your desire, Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Walker :—wWe figured if printed re- 
ports were given in full it would give the 
members an opportunity to read them at 
their leisure, and it would be better if 
only such reports be read as carried rec- 


I move you, Mr. President, fhat the read- 
ing of the reports be dispensed with ex- 
cept in such cases where there are resolu- 
tions or where the chairman of the com- 
mittee desires that it be done. 

(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried.) 


President Atwood:—The next item on 
the program is the Export and Foreign 
Trade Committee report, George D. White, 
chairman, 

Secretary Horgan:—This next report, 
gentlemen, is not distributed because 
there were some changes made in it at the 
suggestion of the board of directors so 
the report has not been distributed, but 
in its revised form will be printed in all 
the trade papers and the yearbook of the 
association. 

There were no recommendations in it. 
It was a statement of the conditions in 
the export foreign trade. There were 
some features of it that, in the judgment 
of the board, might better be changed 
and that has now been placed in the 
hands of the chairman for revision. 

The revised report of the committee 
follows :— 


Report of Committee on Foreign Trade 


It is encouraging to report that paint and varnish exports have increased 


consi¢e~ebly during the last year. 


This is no doubt due to the fact that 
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stocks accumulated in foreign markets in the latter part of 1920 and early 
in 1921 have almost entirely been liquidated, forcing foreign buyers again 
into the market, although these buyers are still purchasing in limited quan- 
tities for immediate requirements only. Improved economic conditions in 
some overseas markets have also been instrumental in bringing about in- 
creased interest in exporting. 

A factor that brightens the aspect for American exports is the steadily 
increasing imports, which tends to restore foreign purchasing power and 
reduce the high premium on the American dollar. As an example, it is 
interesting to note that in the ten months ending with April, 1923, goods 
valued at $818,931,000 were imported from Latin-American countries—an in- 
crease of 55 per cent. over those imported in the ten months ending with 
the previous April. A reciprocal outflow of exports to these same territories 
should naturally follow. 

Experienced exporting manufacturers have done a satisfactory foreign 
business in the past year under existing conditions, and an appreciably in- 
creased volume is anticipated for the coming year. Adverse economic con- 
ditions, European competition, and, in some instances, even open prejudice 
against American paints and varnishes, have been largely counteracted by 
the persistent and determined efforts of intelligently directed export depart- 
ments. Efficient service has been rendered by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and marked impetus has been given by the various 
export co-operative associations working for the extension of America’s 
export trade. Another helpful factor has been the gradual reduction of 
ocean freight rates. This is directly the result of our increased imports 
because steamships carrying incoming materials compete for outgoing ton- 
nage in order to make return voyages profitable. 

Outside of the trouble-ridden European countries, it is possible to develop 
worth-while Paint and Varnish business practically all over the world if 
we have the facilities and also the seriousness of purpose to make the neces- 
sary missionary efforts. Different market conditions will be found on every 
hand. Some territories call for the cheapest materials, while others are 
receptive to high-grade products. High import duties hinder progress in 
such markets as Australia and New Zealand, where we have a preferential 
tariff against us. Conditions are reviving noticeably in South Africa, India, 
China and the Philippines. The bulk of the business in the Dutch East 
Indies and adjacent territories is held by English and Dutch manufacturers, 
who, through many years’ experience, are intimately acquainted with the 
peculiar requirements of these markets. 

The members of our association with established export connections are 
often confronted with specific problems, some of which we believe should 
be presented with a view to reaching solutions through concerted action. 
There have been submitted a number of practices and abuses which, if cor- 
rected, would certainly prove constructive and helpful to paint manufacturers 
of this country. We enumerate a few that would seem to be of general 
interest: 

Trade-Mark Piracy 

This has been the subject of numerous international trade conferences, but 
in spite of corrective measures adopted, it is still possible for unscrupulous 
persons to acquire trade-marks in some countries with the intent of mulcting 
the rightful owner. 

The members of this association should endeavor to protect their interests 
through joint action where such dishonest practices occur. We would recom- 
mend that the matter of Trade-Mark Piracy be taken up and looked into by 
the Trade-Mark Committee of the Association. 


Unfair Diserimination Against American Paints and Varnishes 

A new Weights and Measures Act (No. 32, 1922), has been recently effected 
in South Africa and one of its provisions prohibits the sale of materials, in- 
cluding Paints and Varnishes, in any other containers than the Imperial 
Gallon or Litre. The enforcement of this law would be a decided setback 
to manufacturers whose volume of exports to this territory would not war- 
rant change in packing from the American Gallon measure, and our Associa- 
tion should endeavor to bring about a modification of this ruling. We there- 
fore recommend that the Association take up the matter with the State 
Department at Washington with a view to having an arrangement made that 
would permit the sale of Paints and Varnishes in American Gallons and frac- 
tions thereof, provided the labels show the exact Imperial Measure equiva- 
lent to the contents of the cans. 


Continue Cuban Preferential Duty 

The good market for quality paint materials in Cuba is largely the result 
of the Preferential Duty in favor of American exporters. The predominance 
of English zinc paste in Cuba for many years has made the introduction of 
high-grade prepared Paints a long up-hill pull and it was only after the 
enactment of the Preferential Tariff that substantial progress was made 
possible. We believe the United States Tariff Commission has had under 
contemplation the repeal of the Preferential arrangement between this coun- 
try and Cuba, and we would recommend that the Association express its 
vigorous disapproval regarding such action to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for transmission to the U. S. Tariff Commission. With- 
out the protection of this Preferential, the Cuban market would largely re- 
vert back to the use of English pastes and cheaper grades of prepared Paints 
and Varnishes. 

Simplification and Uniformity of Export Practice 

All foreign markets have certain basic requirements which must be recog- 
nized, but we believe too much stress has been placed on the necessity of 
meeting all the whims and caprices of a varying multitude of customers in 
the innumerable small markets of the world. Nothing could more seriously 
hamper the efficiency of mass-production which is so characteristic of Amer- 
ican manufacturing enterprise, Which would net the greatest volume of 
profitable export business—granting the customer every special request he 
may make or adhering to a carefully planned policy that does not diverge 
too widely from our ordinary factory practice? 

In international competition for world trade we have two alternatives to 
follow: readjusting organization and standard practices to meet the desires 
of foreign merchants, such as special containers, shades, labels, etc.; or 
making the radical effort to “sell” the American idea of quantity production 
ef atandard goods. The United States prides itself (and rightly) on its tro- 
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mendous advance in salesmanship and advertising. Certainly there is no 


reason why a concentration on foreign sales campaigns similar to that ap- 
plied to domestic sales should not result in over-sea “mass distribution” of 
our mass production. American Paints can be sold in even the most con- 
servative export markets—Paints that are supplied from domestic stocks 
without much, if any, alteration. It has been proven also that such a detail 
as method of packing does not deter foreign merchants from handling Amer- 
ican products, provided the packages are of proper strength and the buyers 
have been “sold” on the quality of the material and the responsibility of the 
manufacturers. 


President Atwood:—What was. the The report of the 


action of the board? 


Committee on 


Secretary Horgan:—It was referred to 
the convention. 

President Atwood:—What shall we do 
with it? 

Mr. Morton :—I move that it be filed. 

Mr. Fitch:—I second the motion. 


Adulterated Oils and Turpentine is the 
next item on the program. Is Mr. 
Robinette here? , 
Secretary Horgan:—I would like to 
read this report. It is a short one and 
very interesting and several people have 


President Atwood:—All those in favor already asked for copies of it and I don’t 
of the motion will signify by saying know whether Mr. Robinette was able 


“aye.” The motion is carried. to remain or not. I will read it. 


Report on Adulterated Oils and Turpentine 


As was the case one year ago, there has been very little or no adulterated 
linseed oil offered for sale, except where it was plainly offered as adulterated 
oil, during the year that has passed since the Committee filed its last report. 


In fact, the general trade, as a result of the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission, seem to understand that an adulterated article cannot be 
offered for sale as, or represented as, being a pure article, with the result 
that your Committee has been quite inactive in correcting abuses of that 
nature. 

There has, however, been brought to the attention of this Committee sev- 
eral cases of misbranding or mislabeling which have been promptly brought 
to the attention of the Federal Trade Commission, some of which have al- 
ready been acted upon and others are still pending. For example, we refer 
you to 

Docket No. 919 

Federal Trade Commission vs. Clifford Smith, doing business under the 
trade name and style of Clifford Smith Company, in connection with which 
an Order to Cease and Desist was issued, prohibiting: 

(1) The use of the words “Argentine turpentine” in the sale or offering 
for sale of a commodity which is not turpentine, and which does not orig- 
inate in the Argentine Republic. 

(2) From using the word “turpentine” in the sale or offering for sale of a 
commodity which is not turpentine unless accompanied by the word “sub- 
stitute” as a part of the trade name or brand by which such commodity is 
sold, the word “substitute” to be as prominently displayed as the word 
“turpentine,” 

Docket No, 716 

Federal Trade Commission vs. Simon Adelson, trading under the name 
and style of the United States Refining Co., in connection with which an 
Order to Cease and Desist was issued, prohibiting: 

(1) The use of the word “Government” in advertising matter, on labels 
or otherwise, as describing commodities manufactured or offered for sale, 
when such commodities have not been procured from or manufactured for, 
or by, the Government of the United States. 

(2) The selling or offering for sale by means of labeling, designating, oth- 
erwise describing or advertising a commodity as: 

(a) “Old Government Paint,” or by so using words of similar import, 
when such paint is not, in tact, procured from the United States Gov- 
ernment or manufactured by it, or for its use; 

(b) Containing “white lead” or other ingredients which in fact it does 
not contain; 

(c) Having been manufactured, prepared or ground in “linseed oil” 
or other ingredients named when such ingredients have not been so used. 
Your Committee feels that it is because this Association has taken an ac- 

tive interest in matters of this kind that there has not been more for your 
Committee to do. 

The passage of the Federal Naval Stores Act, as well as Amended Sen- 
ate Bill No. 174, enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, reg- 
ulating the sale of naval stores, will be very helpful to your Committee in 
the future, and will undoubtedly further retard improper practices in the 
marketing of these commodities. 

Your Committee appreciates the co-operation and support that it has had 
from the members of this association, and urges them to bring to the atten- 
tion of this Committee all cases of adulteration or misbranding that come 
to their notice, as it is only by constant watchfulness and continued effort 
that the present condition of things can be maintained. 

Your Committee also wishes to acknowledge the very helpful assistance 
and co-operation of Mr. M. Q. Macdonald, of the Unfair Competition Bureau, 
which is very much appreciated. 


Secretary Horgan:—I know that Mr. 


Robinette’s committee has been working the report. What will you do with it? 


President Atwood:—You have heard 


Mr. Morton:—I move that it be 





closely with the Naval Stores Committee 


and others and this committee, I have no 
doubt, will be continued, although it was 
originally appointed as a special com- 
mittee. The board approved this report 
and referred it to the convention as a 
matter of information and action. 

President Atwood:—Is there a recom- 
mendation to that? 

Secretary Horgan :—No. 


adopted. 

Mr. Fitch:—I second the motion. 

President Atwood :—aAll those in favor 
of adopting the report signfy by saying 
“aye.” The motion is carried. 

President Atwood :—Mr. Morton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Arbitration, 
will present his report. 

G. C. Morton read the report of the 
Committee on Arbitration as follows: 


Report of Committee on Arbitration 


Your Committee is very glad to report that there have been no cases for 
arbitration submitted to us during the past year. 

We have not been unmindful of our duty and have been on the watch for 
opportunities to tender our services as arbitrators, but so far as we know 
there have been no commercial disputes or lawsuits among the members of 


this association. 


The rules of procedure for arbitration as adopted at last year’s convention 
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seem to meet with general approval, and we have no changes or additions to 


present at this time. 


Our Committee arranged to send a representative to attend the meetings 
held in New York during Arbitration Week, May 12 to 18, inclusive. 

Two years ago the State of New York placed on the statute books an 
arbitration law, thus providing a simple, effective and inexpensive substi- 


tute for the slow, tedious and expensive litigation of the courts. 


This law, 


we understand, is operating very satisfactorily. 
In order to keep the subject of arbitration before our members, we had 


placed in the Bulletin several articles on this subject. 


These appeared 


in the issues of February, June and August of the present year. 
Your Committee is of the opinion that every local Paint Club affiliated 


with this association should appoint a committee on arbitration. 


The exist- 


ence of such committees in the local clubs will provide facilities right at hand 
for adjustment of differences between members and in the years to come will 
doubtless bring about a peaceful settlement of many controversies. 

In conclusion, we desire to submit the following recommendations: 

(a) Be it Resolved by the National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, 
in convention assembled, that we reaffirm our belief in arbitration as a 
means of settling commercial differences and our belief that all disputes 
can be settled in a fair, just and honorable way by submitting them to an 


unbiased Board of Arbitrators. 


(b) Resolved; That we believe that local paint clubs affiliated with our 
organization can do much to further the cause of arbitration, and we rec- 
ommend that all local paint clubs appoint from among their members a 


Committee on Arbitration. 


(c) Resolved; That our Association extend a cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ association, the National Association of Paint 
Distributors, the International Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of t!.e United States and Canada, and all other associations in 
the Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries to make use of the services of our 


Arbitration Committee. 


President Atwood :—yYour Board of Di- 
rectors received this report, approved it 
with recommendations and referred it to 
the convention. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Bray:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Marks and carried.) 

President Atwood :—We will now hear 
from H. W. Rubins, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada. He is 
going to address us on the subject of 
“Lengthening the Painting Season.” 


The Problem of the Master Painter: 


H. W. Rubins:—I prepared something 
which I am going to read to you repre- 
senting what I feel is the problem of the 
master painters in this lengthening of the 
season. I have been in attendance at 
your convention for the past two or three 
days and I have heard so much of a 
constructive nature that it seems that 
what I have written has already been 
said and said in so much better manner 
than I can give it to you that I hesi- 
tate in reading this, but I trust that I 
may have your indulgence while I take 
this subject up and I thank you. 


Lengthening 


the Painting Season 
By H. W. Rubins 


I met some men vitally interested in 
the growth of the paint and varnish busi- 
ness at a luncheon meeting in New York 
City last July. We discussed some of the 
problems of the master painter and the 
immediate needs of the trade to advance 
the program now under way. As a result, 
I have been asked to talk to you today. 
The master painters’ organization has ex- 
isted for many years—our next conven- 
tion is our fortieth, Membership has 
fluctuated, but the general tendency has 
been upward. There are many men in 
the trade of broad capacity and experi- 
ence, taking pride in their calling and 
interested in any forward movement. 
There is a considerable proportion of our 
members, trained as journeymen, who 
became employers, ambitious men, but 
who have acquired general business ex- 
perience gradually, with not much chance 
to learn real salesmanship. They are 
men who need the benefits of contact with 
their fellow master painters through or- 
ganization. 

Then there is a group, fluctuating in 
size, of so-called “master painters,” really 
journeymen out of work, who strap a 
plank and drop cloth on a Ford; scurry 
about for work at anything that will help 
them to live; thus demoralizing every- 
thing, including their own chances for 
steady work, for the legitimate contrac- 
tor. They are an injury to the trade’s 
credit, to legitimate prices, and many 
times hurt the trade because they have 
no interest in leaving a satisfied customer. 
The master painter, who belongs to the 
association and who sees the value of 
group action, is comparatively easy to 
reach, but it is hard to do anything with 
the man who does not fully appreciate the 
value to himself of close affiliation with 
his fellow painter, or the painter who 
opposes all co-operation. There is a big 
job ahead of us—to develop and enlarge 
our group and stimulate interest in these 
group problems. There are many master 
painters, not members of our association, 
who would add strength to our organiza- 
tion, and who should be with us, 


Master Painter and Manufacturer 


The master painter and the manufac- 
turer should continue independent of each 
other, and yet the two groups have never 
had so many reasons for co-operative ef- 
fort and for mutual understanding as at 
present. Through the efforts of the 
master painter, a considerable per cent. of 
the product of the manufacturer is mar- 
keted. Therefore, the success of any 
program of the manufacturer is increased 
or diminished to a considerable extent 
by the activities of the master painter. 
We may differ in details as to the sale 
of material direct to the consumer, or as 
to prices of products—possibly in other 
directions for we are buyers, where you 
are sellers—but in a broad way, we de- 
pend upon each other, and in spite of 
these differences the two groups must 
work together. It is through efforts on 
common ground that results are obtained, 

Material men have spent money and 
time in a splendid effort to educate the 
public in the usefulness of paint and var- 
nish. As president of the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association, I have been privileged 


to meet with the “Save the Surface’? Com- 
mittee several times and to understand the 
broad aims of the men in that group. The 


result has been to make me study the ef- 
fect of your program upon our organiza- 
tion. The ‘Save the Surface’ Commit- 
tee plans to double the business by 1926. 
This program is well on its way toward 
accomplishment ; I believe in it. However, 
if it is to be finally attained, and the 
master painter is to get his share of this 
expansion (and I want to emphasize this) 
and the material men are to be justified 
in expecting the painter to furnish the 
enlarged channel for the sale of product 
on the expanded scale, then the produc- 
tiveness of the master painter must be in- 
creased, and the number of journeymen 
and the amount of work must also be 
increased. As a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of journeymen diminished seriously 
in the period between 1910 and 1920 ac- 
cording to the census, while the popula- 
tion grew. We must get these men back. 

I want to say a word on that right 
now. When the census of 1920 was being 
taken it was in time of labor disturbance. 
That is, labor was put out of its natural 
position through the war employment 
and it would naturally show a decrease 
in the number of painters reporting as 
painters that would not be shown if the 
teport were made today. The actual dif- 
ference between 1920 and 1921, therefore, 
is more discouraging in that statement, 
and the figures of that time should not 
be in that relation. 


Two Phases of Labor Problem 


The labor phase of the master painters’ 
problem divides itself into two parts. 
First, attract the boy, and second, use 
fully the mechanics now in the trade. 
We are interested in the effect of both 
on the ultimate position of painting and 
varnishing as a skilled trade and as a 
worthy element in the building trades. 
Most urgent is the need of increased pro- 
duction at once to attain the object, 
and double the business by 1926. 

Investigation has shown that boys are 
not entering the trade nearly fast enough 
to replace the present men and that the 
average age of mechanics is said to be 
well above forty years, so that boys must 
be brought in and trained in greater num- 
bers than in the past. A friend of mine, 
a high school teacher, who had talked 
to boys who were about to graduate, 
asked them what they planned to become. 
According to the list, the boys wanted to 
be engineers, doctors, lawyers, etc. Only 
one boy wanted to “enter a trade,” and 
he wanted to be a prize fighter. The 
task of interesting the boy is greatly in- 
creased, I think, by the wide publicity 
given to the general attitude toward 
labor. No boy will voluntarily become 
one of a class so liberally condemned. 
This is a personal opinion, but it is 
worthy of consideration, since we need 
the boy. 

Another reason, I believe, why the boy 
won’t come in is the uncertainty of steady 
work. Most of the boys we get come be- 
cause of necessity. Not many boys fol- 
low their fathers into the trade because 
of a special interest in it. The boy who 
does come should be sent to school on a 
part time basis, so that he can learn and 
earn at the same time—but the introduc- 
tion of the boy is a slow leaven. The 
old method of taking the boy into the 
shop, setting him at all kinds of work, 
with some training in painting and var- 


nishing at the same time, won’t do any 
more. There are too many jobs that will 
pay better in other lines and that offer 
him more money at once, and a surer 
steady earning later on. 


The master painter, with your help, 
published a text book planned to meet the 
needs of the apprentice, the journeyman, 
or the partly trained man. Trade schools 
are opening in many cities and courses of 
study are being worked out so there may 
be developed a uniformity in instruction. 
The educational program is bearing feuit. 
There are trade schools teaching painting 
and varnishing at New York, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, and I would 
like to say “all points between.” Mr. Pitt 
will report many others. The preparation, 
publication and distribution of this text 
book was encouraged in every way by 
the material men and through you, no 
doubt, it reached far beyond the limits of 
our organization. Your educational bu- 
reau is doing a great deal among the 
trade schools, aiding the boy as well 
as the partly trained mechanic. 


More and Better Workmen Wanted 


As to the second phase, we want more 
and better workmen and more work done 
at once. Well, if a man now works six 
months as a painter we double his pro- 
duction if we give him a twelve months’ 
job. This method of meeting the imme- 
diate need presents interesting possibili- 
ties. It is no doubt true that a man 
steadily employed is likely to be a better 
mechanic than one whose job may end 
at any time, and who at best only works 
part of his time at a trade. Every step 
taken in lengthening the season increases 
the interest of this part-time man, increas- 
ing his day by day production. I do not 
believe it is known how short the paint- 
ing season it. I am endeavoring to in- 
terest the School of Business at our uni- 
er in some kind of a study of these 
acts. 


I am going to urge your association to 
see if this can be done. I think this group 
should be interested in the real broad 
study of how limited the job of the man is 
in the United Sattes in the painting trade. 
But this fact I want to bring home to 
you now. Your association and we as 
master painters with you are participating 
in an effort to broaden one phase of the 
building trade and make it a big year 
around thing. We can attract mechanics 
for this work from every direction when 
we stabilize the job. If we give him 
work I think there is no question of get- 
ting the mechanic. 

I laid off last Saturday one-fourth of 
my group of painting men. The unstable 
man is going to get something else. If 
he gets a stable job he does not come 
back to me. It is our purpose to get him 
back and keep him. 

The company I am with has been in 
the decorating business in Minneapolis for 
nearly fifty years. The problem of getting 
the skilled mechanics required is a seri- 
ous one. The work is all on special order 
and depends upon the will of the client 
to a very large extent, and most of our 
work is in residences. To measure the 
seasonal character of the trade in my own 
firm I checked up the records for 1920 and 
1922 in the painting department (I 
omiited 1921 because there was a strike 
that lasted for one-fourth of the year) 
with the following results:—In 1920, 
when a maximum earning at the scale 
was $2,200, about 50 per cent. of our 
men earned from us less than $450. In 
1922, with the maximum at $1,800, 45 
per cent. earned less than $350. Some 
of these men no doubt worked ag paint- 
ers during these years for other employ- 
ers, or they worked possibly for them- 
selves as contractors in the trade, and 
possibly the experience of my firm is ex- 


treme, In some parts of the country 
where the climate is less severe the 
painter is more steadily employed and 


probably painters who do work in other 
lines enjoy a longer season of maximum 
employment, but painting is nevertheless 
a seasonal trade. It would seem to me 
that the most important thing in the 
trade is to get the high*and low spots 
smoothed out; to use the workmen most 
of his time who now spends but part of 
his time in the trade. 

It would be to the employer’s advantage 
if he only spread his work over twelve 
months; the result would be lower over- 
head; lower equipment expenditure; bet- 
ter satisfied crew; less labor turnover, 
etc., but his real opportunity comes in 
filling the dull spots with new business. 
Our cities are one-fourth painted. As I 
have said before, many of the men now 
employers were recruited from the ranks 
of skilled mechanics in the trade, but 
with small opportunity to become familiar 
with accounting or salesmanship. The 
master painter seldom solicits work. He 
follows his habit and continues idle in 
the winter and in midsummer. So here 
rests the big problem that requires the 
most immediate attention. How are we 
to induce the master painter to go out 
after the business he should be able to 
get in the dull periods, and thus increase 
his production, keep his crew intact and 
interested? 


Machines Never Replace Men 


The painting trade is not a machine 
trade. We, as master painters, are inter- 
ested in the application of paint and var- 
nish by mechanical processes, but do not 
believe the machine will ever take the 
place of the brush in the hands of the 
mechanic. So much of our work is in 
old buildings containing furniture and 
equipment, generally occupied, too, and 
therefore making the use of the machine 
difficult; still we value the machine, and 
master painters are using it more and 
more, but we look upon the problem of 
the mechanic as the major one. We can- 
not do any of our work except on the job, 
and we are governed by conditions in 
other trades in our work on new build- 
ings. Most of our work being in old 
buildings where we come in contact with 
occupants, we are obliged to yield to 
their wishes or habits in selecting the time 
for doing our work. 

You have been educating the public 
mind to the importance of using paint 
and varnish. Now this winter you are 
devoting a very considerable effort telling 
the public when to paint and varnish. 
This presents great possibilities for trade 
expansion and betterment, both for the 
painter and the manufacturer and the 
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expediture of money in this advertising 
is deeply appreciated by the master 
painter, 

I do not believe the master painter is 
fully aware of the effectiveness of adver- 
tising, nor does he appreciate the progress 
you have made toward attaining the ob- 
ject of doubling the business by 1926. Our 
association reaches its own members, but 
there is a vast number of master paint- 
ers outside. We would like them in with 
us, but they must be awakened and there 
must be some way to reach all master 
painters with this message. 

There must be standardization and 
stimulation of methods of teaching paint- 
ing, so as to interest the boy and to teach 
him who is to be the ultimate mechanic. 
There must be instruction for the part 
time mechanic so that he may improve. 

The master painter must be taught to 
sell his services in dull seasons. He must 
make his offer attractive to the public, 
either by assurance of closer attention to 
te job when not rushed with work, or by 
better prices, or by both. He should ad- 
vertise in these dull periods, using the 
illustrations broadcasted before the public 
in your campaign. He should rouse pub- 
lic interest by personal enthusiasm. 

You tuen to us, and naturally so, for 
suggestions as to ways and means; how 
can this job be done? How can the paint 
and varnish be put on which will be pro- 
duced between now and 1926? You say, 
naturally, we are educating the public; 
we have enlarged our plants; we have de- 
veloped means of production and dis- 
tribution; we are backing you; we are 
already helping you in our advertising. 
What else can be done? 

Your salesmen reach all our members 
as well as all other users of paint and 
varnish. We want as many members 
as we can get and we promise our best 
efforts with them. We can co-operate 
with you in the program with these men. 
The others must be reached through your 
salesmen’s club or othee channels. Keep 
these needs before your men. The trade 
papers have been very friendly and are 
eager to help. Thy understand the prob- 
lem and their influence and contact reach 
far beyond the limits of the Master Paint- 
ecs’ Association. Minneapolis and St. 
Paul tried co-operative advertising last 
winter with encouraging results. I inter- 
ested the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. They wrote to other like 
associations recently, urging co-operation. 
Mr. East published a copy of the letter. 
This could Be followed up. 

I feel the weight of our problem upon 
our organization now, but mostly I see 
ahead of us this great opportunity for the 
master painter to develop a bigger trade, 
to be a power in his community. I see 
a better citizenship among mechanics be- 
cause of steadier employment, but I also 
see and feel the impetus and strength of 
your advertising, opening up this oppor- 
tunity and presenting to us a real duty 
in getting ready to do our share, if we 
would participate in the results. I do not 
want to leave this message as portraying 
a situation entirely disheartening. The 
very fact that the problems are open and 
in sight means that ways will be found 
to meet them. 

I visited several conventions during the 
summer—Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio—and I found everywhere 
strong, interested leaders in the trade; 
young men who appreciate the needs of 
the master painter and who can be de- 
pended upon to carry on the work. My 
suggestion to you is this:—If you find 
anything illuminating in what I have said, 
help us reach the painter through your 
splendid selling forces. Your men are in 
contact with the painter we want to reach. 
Talk salesmanship to him. Get him.to 
solicit business. Talk Master Painters’ 
Association to him. Tell him the value 
of his trade to the community. Tell him 
to train the boy—but make him get busi- 
ness all the year round. 

I sat in the meetings yesterday of the 
salesmen and I was given their assur- 
ance of the absolute support in anything 
that could be done in this program from 
everyone of them. They are aggresive, 
peppy and energetic young men in the 
trade. That is one feeling of thanks 
that has come to me. Another is 
I want to say in passing that I appre- 
ciate this personal opportunity to meet 
with you, and this personal chance to 
read these few words and express to you 
how much the master painter must feel, 
and how much I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity the master painter has had to see 
how you men work and being a part of 
it so far as I could. 


Mr. Bray:—I wish to make a motion 
that the thanks of this association be 
extended to Mr. Rubins for his masterly 
and instructive paper and address, 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Atwood:—You have heard 
the motion, gentlemen, which has been 
seconded and I know we are all very 
grateful for Mr. Rubins’ address. He 
presented to us the view of the master 
painters. Are you ready for’ the 
question? Those in favor of the motion 
signify by saying “faye.” The “ayes” of 
course have it. 

Mr. Rubins:—I thank you. 

President Atwood:—Mr,. Trigg, may I 
eall on you for the preliminary report of 
the Nominating Committee? 


Preliminary Nominations 


Mr. Trigg:—May I be sufficiently in- 
formal before I present that report to 
say that I am sure we all recognize the 
importance of the master painter in our 
problem, in our joint problem? 

I have had an opportunity of asso- 
ciating with the officers of the inter- 
national association over several years 
and I have found on their part always a 
constructive attitude, a desire to co- 
operate and a desire to go forward along 
wholesome lines. During the past year 
with Mr. Rubins as the head of the 
organization undoubtedly additional great 
progress has been made. I want to pay a 
little tribute of appreciation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to Mr, Rubins for the constructive 
work he has done, for the vision he has 
shown, for the interest he has taken and 
the sacrifices I know he has made, for 
the interest not only of the master 
painters, but those of the whole industry 
because it involves us all. 

He has been faithful in attendance and 
he has not only taken the time and spent 
the money to come, but he has been 
helpful in contributions which he has 
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made, 
has been very helpful. This movement of 
lengthening the painting season is a 
thing that is close to his heart and some- 
thing that he has given very great im- 
petus to and I am sure that following his 
leadership and with such other leadership 
as will come from time to time we are 
going to find we can make progress much 
faster and much more permanently than 
it would be possible to make it in any 
other way. 

I want to pay that tribute to the inter- 
national association and its officers and 
to Mr. Rubins. 

Now, Mr. President, you asked for a 
report of the Nominating Committee. The 
Nominating Committee has been diligent. 
It has worked faithfully and tried to 
work constructively in the interest of the 
industry. We are prepared to suggest of- 
ficers for the ensuing year which we feel 
will not only maintain the high standards 
which have been set by you, sir, but which 
will also render even greater and more 
constructive forward service to the indus- 
try, if that is possible, during the twelve 
months to come. 

The Nominating Committee feels and 
has felt that its work was perhaps one 
of the most important activities of this 
whole convention. The selecting of the 
right type of leadership for the industry 
because that is what the officers of the 
national association are. It is a very 
serious and important undertaking. Now 
we did not find that there was any compe- 
tition for the office of president of the 
association. Not that the job goes beg- 
ging by any manner of means, but the 
committee feels rather because of the 
fact that those men who are thinking 
seriously of the welfare of the industry 
realize the importance and seriousness of 
this job and they realize also the sacrifice 
which it carries with it. 

The time required in visiting the vari- 
ous paint clubs, in selecting the activities 
of the association to the industry and the 
public is a great big man-sized job, and 
so there his forward vision, his courage 
and his fairness at all times has made it 
possible for others of us, seeing how he 
works and how he does things, to try in 
our own meager way to follow his leader- 
ship and to do something ourselves for 
the industry. 

So now for the year 1924 the Nominat- 
ing Committee presents to you for your 
consideration for president, Norris B. 
Gregg, New York. 

For’ vice-presidents:—Southern zone, 
George W. West, Atlanta, Ga.; Canada, 
F. J. Penberthy, Toronto; Western zone, 
Cc. R. Root, Los Angeles; Central zone, 
E. C. Currier, Sioux City, Iowa; Eastern 
zone, J. B. Lord, Boston. 

For treasurer, D. W. Figgis, New York. 

For directors from the various paint 
clubs, all of whom, with but one or two 
exceptions, have been nominated by their 
own club:—A. P. Tripod, Atlanta; Frank 
A. Warner, Baltimore; W. A. Curril, 
Birmingham; L. C. DeMerrall, British 
Columbia; A. S. Butler, Buffalo; William 
E. Collins, New York: ; . Moross, 
Chattanooga; John E. Thomas, Chicago; 
H. O. Gibson. Cleveland; W. H. Crawford, 
Cincinnati; H. M. Barton, Colorado; R. 8S. 
McKay, Columbus: J. J. Twaddell, Dal- 
las; James Irvin. Dayton; H. S. Boutell, 
Detroit: Frank W. Beattv. Duluth; E. C. 
Burk, Fort Worth: L. W. Wolcott, San 
Francisco; C. B. Horne, Houston; Wil- 
liam Lilly, Indianapolis; H. C. Buckland, 
Jacksonville; Charles R. Cook, Kansas 
City; H. A. Hendrickson, Los Angeles; 
J. F. Kurfees, Louisville; R. H. Lohmar, 
Memphis; Walter F. Marks, Milwaukee; 
W. B. Hardcastle, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
K. A. Jetmundson, Mobile; J. Dwight 
Evans, Nebraska; Charles S. Robbins, 
New England; P. J. Devlin. New Orleans; 
H. D. Ruhm, New York; Rushton Marot, 
Philadelphia; L. C. Sadd, Pittsburgh; 
Theodore B. Fohbes, Portland, Maine; C. 
E. Collins, Portland, Ore.; M. M. Sul- 
lenger, Puget Sound (Seattle); R. McC. 
Bullineton, Richmond; Matthew Swan, 
Rochester; J. V. Reardon. St. Louis; 
R. L. Clancy, Savannah; G. W. Fred- 
ericks, Terre Haute; Fred E. Pile, To- 
ledo; Dave Peterson, Utah; John E. 
Moore, Washington, D. C.; A. H. Parrott, 
Wichita. Individual, Herbert W. Rice, 
Walter Ramsey. 

President Atwood :—You have heard the 
report of the Nominating Committee, that 
is, the preliminary report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. I judge by its enthusi- 
astic reception it is prettv satisfactory. 
What do you wish to do with this report? 

Me. Trigg :—Is any action on it neces- 


Ty: 

President Atwood :—Without objection, 
it will be received and held in abeyance 
until the final report. 

Suppose, Mr. Trigg, you present that 
other matter on the constitution and by- 
aws. 


Sustaining Membership Planned 


Mr. Trige:—The Executive Committee 
recommend to the Board of Directors and 
the Board of Directors have approved and 
recommended to the association a change 
in the by-laws providing for a new form 
of membership to be known as sustaining 
membership, so as to enable the associa- 
tion to increase its income without in- 
creasing the dues of the constituent club 
membership throughout the country. Wa 
are operating on a_ ridiculously small 
amount of money. The national associa- 
tion accomplishes for the amount of 
money it receives almost unbelievable re- 
sults. We don’t respect ourselves enough 
in our official set-up as compared to other 
national associations. 

Those of you who have had the privi- 
lege of going into our New York office 
I am sure have been impressed, as others 
have, with the fact that it is not in keep- 
ing with the dignity of our association. 
It is a little bit of a place with no ac- 
commodations. We ought to have head- 
quarters in New York that would be a 
means of actual gatherings and groun 
meetings of all kinds having to do with 
the paint and varnish industry. The 
secretary has been obliged to pinch every 
nickel as far as the business is concerned, 
because of the meagerness of the re- 
sources with which he has to deal. 

The Executive Committee with the 
board approving feel] that there should be 
an increase in our dues of ten thousand 
dollars for the year 1924. To do that 
some means must be set up. That ten 
thousand dollars will be used for expand- 
ing the surface, for giving us more ade- 
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His advice in showing the wayquate 


accommodations, more adequate 
staff service and facilities in New York, 
and also for another purpose. 

The retiring president and his prede- 
cessor both desire to recommend to you 
most strongly, as they feel they are in 
an exceptionally good position to do so 
because of the fact that they are both 
out of the position now. The point I cefer 
to is the question of the financial burden 
of traveling about the country on the part 
of the president of the organization. That 
is a matter, as you know, which has had 
to be borne by the president personally. 
We will agree, I am sure, that the sacri- 
fice of time which the president makes is 
in itself a very great contribution and a 
very great gift to the industry, and for 
us to continue to expect that the incom- 
ing presidents from year to year will 
finance their trips at a cost of anywhere 
from $2,500 to $4,000 a year seems to be 
asking too much, 

There are men who will act as presi- 
dent of this association from time to time 
to whom that would be no burden and 
who would, no doubt, be glad to assume 
that expense. On the other hand, there 
may be times when we will want to elect 
as president of the dssociation some man 
who would be just the right man for the 
job, but who would feel he could not af- 
ford the expense involved and, therefore, 
perhaps while not telling us so, would be 
obliged to decline to accept it. 

So at this time Mr. Atwood, the re- 
tiring president, and I, as his predecessor, 
feel that the matter should be brought to 
your attention and that some action 
should be taken to provide for financing 
if necessary for the president. So in 
order to give us that income of ten thou- 
sand dollars for 1924 without increasing 
the dues which at this times does not 
geem desirable, although everything else 
has gone up, we recommend an addition 
to the by-laws to be known as section 
number 4 for sustaining membership, It 
is as follows :— 


One or more sustaining memberships may 
upon written application approved by the 
President, Treasurer, and Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, to be taken out by an 
individual, firm, or corporation engaged in the 
manufacture or wholesale distribution of paint, 
oil, varnish or allied lines under the following 
conditions :— 

First. The applicant shall subscribe to the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Second. For each such sustaining member- 
ship annual dues of one hundred dollars shall 
be paid in advance. 

Third. If there is a local club affiliated with 
the National Association in tthe community 
where the applicant is located, applicant must 
be a member thereof. 

Fourth. The holder of more than one sus- 
taining membership may designate one individ- 
ual associated in his or its business for each 
such membership, said individual so designated 
to have full voting powers and other member- 
ship rights in the National Association [see 
amendment below]. 

I move that addition to the by-laws, 
Mr. President. 

President Atwood:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the amendment read by Mr. 
Trigg and his motion to adopt it. I 
believe it requires a reading at this meet- 
ing and a reading at our next session in 
order to be legally adopted. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Minehart:—Do I understand that 
the voting power goes to each of these 
sustaining memberships? 

Mr. Trigg:—Each one of the sustain- 
ing members’ voting power goes. 

Mr. Minehart :—That is to say if a gen- 
tleman took out two sustaining member- 
ships instead of one two of the members 
of the firm would have voting power. 

Mr. Trigg:—There was no arbitrary 
thought in regard to it at all. 

Mr. Minehart:—My idea had been that 
if we attach these additional member- 
ships that the voting enjoyed by the mem- 
bership in the local club and the regular 
membership answered every purpose, that 
to give ten individual votes to a firm sub- 
scribing for ten memberships, which may 
be anticipated, occurs to me is not just in 
accordance with what we are driving at. 
I would like to see that changed to carry 
no voting power. 

Mr. Chatfield :—May we overcome that 
by limiting the number of memberships 
each concern can take out? I think 
there is a limit to the New York Club, 
that if they subscribe as sustaining mem- 
bers there is a limit to the number of 
votes they are entitled to. In time we 
might want to put in all this money and 
have all these votes. 

Mr. Trigg:—I would say it does not 
strike me that it is material. I think that 
I perhaps voiced the feeling of the Exec. 
utive Committee in saying that they 
would be willing to accept Mr. Minehart’s 
suggestion. Let the membership which 
comes through the constituent club or the 
individual membership be the actual vot- 
ing power. It might be changed to 
read :— 

The holder of more than one sustaining mem- 
bership may desginate one individual associated 
in his or its business for each such member- 
ship, said individual so designated to have full 
membership rights in the National Association 
without voting power. 

President Atwood:—wWill you accept 
the motion with that change, Mr. Mine- 
hart? 

Mr. Minehart:—My thought is that it 
would be better for the committee if they 
permitted one vote on the convention floor 
to a sustaining member. At the present 
time a regular delegate, as I understand 
it, has twenty votes, a delegate from a 
regular club has twenty votes, the past 
president has one vote, and I see no ob- 
jection to permitting a sustaining mem- 
bership to have one vote under such cir- 
cumstances. I think it would add to the 
strength of the proposition. 

President Atwood :—The objection, Mr. 
Minehart, would be that one concern 
might take out ten sustaining member- 
ships and that would give them eleven 
votes. I think the amendment of Mr. 
Trige’s covers the whole thing. 

Mr. Chatfield :—I think I might just say 
a word as a former treasurer of the na- 
tional association in regard to the 
urgent need of this extra money. There 
is no question about it. I think every- 
one ought to be in favor of it. The only 
favor I ask is that I be the first sus- 
taining member. 

President Atwood:—Are you ready for 
the question? 

(The question was called for and the 
motion, as amended, was carried.) 

President Atwood:—Mr. Nolan _ will 
now read his paper on “Flax Develop- 
ment.” 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Report of Committee on Flax Development 


Your Committee’s report last year referred to the fact that during the 
early marketing period the 1922 flax crop had been very remunerative in 
comparison with other crops produced by the farmers in the Northwest. The 
inference was that if the satisfactory flax price ratio to the prices of other 
crops continued, it should result in an increased acreage in 1923. This 
has come about, the government reporting a 75 per cent. increase over last 
year’s area. 


As in 1922, flax seed this year has been one of the farmers’ best-paying 
crops. The satisfaction of the farmers with the price of flax is perhaps best 
evidenced by the fact that at the end of September the extraordinary quan- 
tity of 5,000,000 bushels had been received at Duluth and Minneapolis. The 
present wheat situation has already caused the Department of Agriculture 
and other official quarters to look to other crops to supplant, in part, the 
wheat acreage. In the Northwest, flax seed is receiving foremost considera- 
tion, which should mean a further increase in flax acreage next year. 

It is too early to make a complete report on this season’s flax develop- 
ment work at experiment stations, and with co-operating farmers, as in many 
instances the crop has still to be threshed and where threshing has been 
completed the results have not been tabulated, studied and analyzed and con- 
clusions reached. Furthermore, the flax development work this year has 
been so comprehensive that to fully cover it at this time would require en- 
tirely too much effort. 


It is the purpose of your Committee to prepare and distribute several 
fully illustrated reports descriptive of the season’s work. These reports or 
bulletins will be issued from time to time during the next several months 
and so distributed that fullest benefit may be obtained from this work in 
the planning of next season’s cropping. 

Through the Chicago Board of Trade, cash prizes aggregating $10,000 are 
awarded annually to exhibitors at the Grain and Hay Show in connection 
with the International Live Stock Exposition. The money is procured 
through contributions from interested sources. Prizes are distributed for 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Hay, and a few other minor agricultural 
products, including soya bean. 

Heretofore flax has not been included in the list of grains and seeds. We 
investigated and found widespread interest in these prize contests and re- 
ceived unqualified recommendations from several State Agricultural Col- 
leges and experiment stations to add flax to the list of farm products and 
to award prizes to those exhibiting fully certified samples at the Grain and 
Hay Show. 

Arrangements have been made by the Flax Development Committee to 
award $500.00 in prizes at the 1923 Exposition. The aggregate number of 
flax prizes to be awarded is 61, ranging from $25.00 down to $5.00 each. 
Forty of the prizes are open to exhibitors of flax grown as a straight crop 
and 21 for flax grown with wheat mixed crops. The results from these flax 
prize awards should be especially beneficial in stimulating flax sowing be- 
cause of the impetus which flax cropping is receiving through the flax-with- 
wheat developments and the increasing importance of flax seed meal as a 
feed stuff in the Northwest dairy farming and stock-raising sections. 

At the Minnesota Station, Professor Arny is conducting, with special ap- 
paratus, a study of temperature and humidity conditions during the grow- 
ing periods of flax alone and flax mixed with wheat, the purpose being to 
determine best flax sowing periods in various districts and particularly with 
a view of effecting a check to the growth of weeds. 

In extensive research work in North Dakota on special flax strains, of 
which many were produced this season in the breeding nursery in that State, 
there were two imported from Canada similar to the socalled “Burbank” 
flax. These are of a variety that are short growing, small branching, large 
bolled, and have golden seed, but are very susceptible to flax wilt, having 
completely wilted in this season’s test. The results verify the experimenta- 
tions made in North Dakota in 1918 and 1919 of the Burbank flax, which 
likewise were failures. 

The developing of new varieties of flax, especially those resistant to dis- 
ease, particularly wilt, has solved the problem of flax wilt that so seriously 
menaced the flax crop in the past. NDR No. 114 developed by the North 
Dakota experiment station is very resistant to wilt and is now growing 
almost exclusively in Eastern North Dakota and in many of the other old 
flax regions. Another equally wilt-resistant strain of flax seed known as 
NDR No. 52 is suitable to and extensively sown in Western North Dakota 
and in Montana—semi-arid districts. 

These two wilt-resistant strains of flax do not, however, have all the de- 
sired requisites. They are small seeded, fine stemmed, rather short growing 
varieties and do not produce as full.growth or yield per acre—nor have as 
high oil content as is desirable. A larger seeded variety, taller growing, 
more branching, having equal resistance to flax wilt and producing higher 
yields is desired. 

The North Dakota station is making considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of wilt-resistant strains. New varieties are particularly more vigorous, 
taller, more branching and larger seeded. Final results of their production 
this season are not yet fully known, but all observations recorded during the 
growing season have indicated definite advantages for these newly developed 
varieties. About 25 bushels of each will be available and will be distributed 
next season to co-operating farmers. 

The development of additional wilt-resistant strains is of great importance 
to the future of flax production. 

The outstanding important development this year is the possibility of in- 
creased production of flax seed through mixed cropping or the growing of 
flax seed with wheat. 

Suggestions for the trial, on the practical scale, of mixed cropping were 
as widely distributed as feasible and were enthusiastically received by many 
throughout the flax-growing districts. 

The results obtained at the different experiment stations and in the crops 
of farmers who co-operated indicate the desirability of continuing the study 
and effort to develop the products on full crop scale. It is estimated that in 
the State of North Dakota alone there were 10,000 acres sown this season 
with flax mixed with wheat. 

The results in North Dakota of mixed flax and wheat sown in 1923 indi- 
cate that this practice holds considerable promise of success and permanency 
in that State. 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Sixteen farmers co-operated with the Experiment Station experts in con- 
ducting trials of growing flax and wheat mixed together and also planted 
check fields of flax and wheat alone. In eight cases the results were strictly 
comparable. In these cases the farmers used the same seed in the mixed 
crop and single crop fields, planted all fields on the same day and used 
similar land. 

Of the eight comparable cases the average value per acre of the mixed 
crop was $17.12, wheat alone $11.32, and flax alone $13.96. In four other 
cases where check fields of flax alone were planted, but not of wheat, the 
mixture gave an average return of $19.09 per acre and the flax $19.77. In 
three trials where check fields of wheat alone were planted but not flax, the 
mixture averaged a return of $10.98 per acre and the wheat alone $8.14. The 
average of all the trials reported shows that the mixture produced 8.73 
bushels of wheat and 3.94 bushels of flax, wheat alone 11 bushels and flax 
alone 7.53 bushels per acre. 

It is unwise to attempt to draw any sweeping conclusions from results se- 
cured during a single year of trials, but the data secured indicate that 
further trials of this practice by farmers will be well worth while. The 
profitableness of this practice depends considerably on the relation between 
the price of flax and wheat, but the results thus far indicate that the flax- 
wheat mixture would give a larger gross return under average conditions 
than would the growing of wheat alone. While present figures show some 
advantage for the mixture over the growing of flax alone, it is quite possible 
that if the two crops were compared on fields free from weeds, the advan- 
tage would be for the flax alone in some sections where meterological condi- 
tions are not favorable to the mixed cropping. 

Under average farm conditions at the present time in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota and elsewhere, presence of weds must be taken into account, and it 
is apparent that the mixture of flax and wheat will hold the weeds in check 
very much better than the flax alone. 

In Minnesota, where extensive experimentations were continued this sea- 
son at the State Experiment Stations, there were also nine co-operative tests 
conducted with farmers. The results in Minnesota were also quite satis- 
factory and sufficiently so to justify the continuation of the experiment work 
on mixed cropping and even the production of mixed crops by farmers on a 
much larger scale than this year. 

In Wisconsin the results of experimentation were satisfactory and particu- 
larly promising for mixed cropping of flax with oats. 

The apparent results with mixtures of flax and oats were certainly en- 
couraging. From information thus far obtained, it appears that flax and 
oats can be grown as a mixed crop just as satisfactorily as can flax and 
wheat. Yield data on the Wisconsin trials are not yet available, but from 
field notes and observations it seems that when flax is grown with a medium 
late or late variety of oats that a satisfactory yield of both can be expected. 
Early oats are not suitable, as they mature too long in advance of the flax, 
but medium late or late oats mature at practically the same time as the 
flax. 

The results thus far obtained in Wisconsin for the season of 1923 indicate 
that flax and oats grow well together; that there is no ill effect from shading 
by the oats; that the seed of both oats and flax are plump and well filled; 
that a late or medium variety of oats should be used; that the most promis- 
ing combinations are: (1) flax 28 lbs—oats 48 lbs.; (2) flax 28 lbs.—oats 
40 lbs.; (3) flax 35 lbs.—oats 32 lbs. 


The apparent advantages in growing a mixture of oats and flax are: (1) 
flax, a valuable cash crop, cannot be generally grown on old land in Wis- 
consin on account of weeds, but the weed problem is largely eliminated when 
mixed with oats; (2) flax should be planted early. When grown as a mix- 
ture with oats, early planting is assured; (3) a mixture of flax and oats is 
easily harvested and thrashed; (4) there is no great difficulty in separating 
the flax and oats from each other. 


So far as mixtures of flax and oats are concerned, we feel confident that 
they are worth extensive trial by Wisconsin farmers. 

In Montana experimental, and particularly co-operative work, was thor- 
oughly done this year and improved moving pictures of flax culture were 
made. The pictures cover flax production from the plowing of the soil to 
the marketing of the crop and will be widely exhibited. Owing to the finan- 
cial distress of agriculturists in Montana following several years of general 
crop failures, flax production in that state may only be expected to come back 
slowly. Nevertheless, Montana has large flax producing potentialities and 
we may regard future flax producing prospects in that State with much favor 
and encouragement. 


In both the states of South Dakota and Iowa much greater interest in flax 
production this season was evidenced by increased acreage. Experiments 
were conducted at experiment stations in those states, as also some co- 
operative work with farmers on both straight flax and flax as a mixed crop. 
We are still to receive preliminary reports from those states on this season’s 
work. 


would all conclude he does know a lot 
about flax seed and farming in general. 
He may not claim to know as much as 
his compatriot who has recently been 
elected to the senate. I take great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you Professor Arny, 
who is not only a flax man, but a real 
good fellow. 


Mr. Nolan:—I now would like to pre- 
sent a gentleman who knows probably 
more about mixed crops of flax and wheat 
than anybody else, if, due to no other 
reason than his long experience. He is 
a professor at the University of Minne- 
sota and has at least been a dirt farmer. 
I think if you knew Professor Arny you 


Growing Flax as a Regular Farm Crop 
By A. C. Arny 





The flax crop is the source to which 
the linseed oil interests look to meet the 
ever increasing demand for oil. The rela- 
tively high price and ready market for 
flaxseed during 1922 and 1923 particularly 
as compared with wheat together with the 
publicity given by the flax development 
committee and others to flax growing has 
resulted in an estimated crop of 19,407,000 
bushels in 1923 as compared with a crop 
of 12,238,000 in 1922 and still smaller 
crops in the three years previous to 1922. 
The present relatively low price for wheat 
will lead to a curtailment of the acreage 
of that crop next year, in the Northwest, 
at least, and flax will probably be grown 
still more extensively. Eventually the 
price advantage for flax will be lessened, 
or it will not exist, and then an increase 





in the wheat acreage and a decrease in the 
flax acreage may be expected. 


But price is not the only factor oper- 
ating to lower the acreage of flax. The 
crop is under an unwarranted handicap 
which can only be removed by a cam- 
paign of education. This unwarranted 
handicap consists mainly of two mistaken 
ideas held by a considerable number of 
farmers. ‘These ideas are (1) that flax 
is hard on the land, and (2) that flax is a 
difficult crop to handle, 


Flax Not Particularly Hard on Land 


The evidence available at present indi- 
cates that flax has approximately the 
same effect on the land as wheat, oats, 
barley and other grain crops. The flax 





crop removes from the land the same 
amounts of plant food as the grain crops 
and leaves the land in about the same 
condition, 

For the men who have not grown flax 
because they have heard it is a difficult 
crop to cut, shock and thresh, and for 
those who have grown the flax crop alone 
and possibly found it somewhat more 
difficult to cut and shock than wheat or 
oats, there is available now the method 
of growing wheat and flax together where 
the method is found practical and profit- 
able. The growing of the two crops to- 
gether removes any difficulty that may 
have been experienced in handling the 
clear flax crop in that the combination 
crop can be cut, shocked and threshed as 
easily as a crop of clear wheat. 


Establish Growing on a Stable Basis 


Flax has been grown as a pioneer crop 
on new lands. New lands are no longer 
available in large acreages, Therefore, 
if flax is to be grown as a regular farm 
crop, it must be grown on lands that have 
been cropped before. With the necessity 
for that practice comes a number of new 
problems on which the farmer who wants 
to grow flax needs information. Some 
of the most important subjects on which 
he needs information are as follows :— 

1. The advantages of using wilt re- 
sistant varieties. 

2. The best place for the flax crop in 
the rotation. 

3. The best cultural methods for flax, 
including possibilities of growing flax with 
other grains as a combination crop, prep- 
aration of the seed bed, time and rate of 
seeding. 


Wilt Resistant Varieties 


When flax was grown on virgin lands, 
diseases were usually not troublesome 
enough to reduce yields materially. Grow- 
ing the flax as a regular crop in a three, 
four or five year rotation usually brings 
with it difficulties with wilt which reduces 
yields. There is available at present seed 
of several high yielding wilt resistant 
varieties, prominent among which is North 
Dakota resistant No. 114. Seed of this is 
available in quantity. In addition there 
are two which have been developed at 
the Minnesota station, Chippewa and 
Winona. These have not been grown so 
widely as the North Dakota varieties but 
they appear very promising. With good 
seed of the best wilt resistant varieties 
in the hands of the farmers better flax 
yields on old land may be expected to 
follow. 


Place of Flax in the Rotation 


The prevailing practice on cropped 
lands has been to have the flax crop fol- 
low a grass crop which in most instances 
is timothy. From the results secured at 
University farm in 1923, this does not 
seem to be the place in the rotation where 
the best yields of flax are to be secured. 
The results from this work indicate that 
flax following corn produced the best 
crop. Flax following red clover, sweet 
clover, soy beans, and field peas was 
nearly as good as that following corn. 
Flax following wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and flax was second rate as 
compared with that following corn, and 
flax following millet and sorghum was 
practically a_ failure. Flax following 
timothy was third rate. More disease was 
present in the flax following timothy than 
in the flax following the other crops men- 
tioned. 

Much more extensive work needs to be 
done in order to learn the best place for 
flax in rotation on the different soil types 
under the varying rainfall in Minnesota. 
With this information available to the 
growers, the adoption of flax as a regular 
cash crop on farms in the State will be 
facilitated. 


Best Cultural Methods hie Flax 


On virgin lands where plant food was 
generally abundant, diseases were prac- 
tically absent and weeds were not a fac- 
tor, the cultural methods for flax were 
not so important. On cropped lands 
weeds are usually present, and in plan- 
ning for the flax crop they must be con- 
sidered. 

There are several ways of lessening the 
damage to the flax crop from weeds other 
than wild oats and perennial weeds such 
as quack grass and sow thistle. 

A seed bed reasonably well prepared 
destroys any weeds that may be present 
at the time and permits a more even 
germination of the flax seed and gives 
the young flax plants a favorable place to 
grow from the start. 

Where clear flax is grown on old land 
the most important consideration as far 
as we know now, as far as weed control 
is concerned, is early planting. The seeds 
of some of the weeds which reduce flax 
yields are not able to germinate early in 
spring. On the other hand, flax germi- 
nates and grows at comparatively low 
temperatures. Planting’ the flax early 
gives the flax the start of the weeds, The 
lower temperatures of the soil early in 
spring are not favorable for the develop- 
ment of flax wilt. Therefore, early 
planted flax is more:apt to escape attacks 
of this disease. 


Wheat grows taller and shades the 
ground more than does flax. Sown in with 
flax at the rate of from 30 to 45 pounds 
per acre, the wheat usually eliminates 
the larger annual weeds such as lambs- 
quarter and pigweed entirely and holds 
the foxtail in check very largely. Sown 
at 15 pounds per acre with the flax, the 
wheat does not appear to be sufficiently 
thick to control weeds, 


Flax-Wheat Crop May Increase Yield 


Wheat is always planted early in spring. 
When flax is planted with wheat, it also 
is necessarily planted early. It is known 
that young flax plants will stand tem- 
peratures as low as 24° F. Probably when 
flax plants are beyond the two-leaf stage 
they will stand still lower temperatures. 
Work is in progress at the University 
farm to secure data on temperatures 
flax plants at different stages of develop- 
ment can stand under various weather 
conditions. Flax plants develop well dur- 
ing the cool spring weather. The partial 
shade offered by the wheat to the flax 
plants when the two are grown in com- 
bination may be a factor in the better 
development of the flax plants, These 
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and still other reasons may be learned 
later, and may aid in explaining why the 
two crops together may yield more than 
either one grown separately. 

Prior to 1923, careful experimental data 

on the combination crop in Minnesota was 
confined to University farm. However, 
farmers in Goodhue county had grown 
the crop in an extensive way for a num- 
ber of years. 
_. The Flax Development Committee made 
it possible to conduct careful trials at 
other points in Minnesota in 1923. Two 
of these tests were located in Goodhue 
county and one each in Faribault, Ren- 
ville, Wilkin and Clay counties. The re- 
sults from some of these tests have been 
compiled and the details for four of them 
have been prepared in chart form. Sam- 
ples of each of the crops grown alone 
and in combination were saved and are 
here for your inspection. 

Besides the carefully controlled tests 
which are the most valuable for learning 
actual behavior and performance, farmers 
were encouraged to plant large fields in 
different parts of the State near where 
the trial stations were located. Results 
from these fields are not yet available. 


Mr. Nolan:—I would like to make an 
open expression of thanks to Professor 
Arny. He has been very considerate in 
coming here. All this year he has co- 
operated thoroughly and fully, and he has 
made a sacrifice to come to this conven- 
tion to tell all of us a whole lot more 
possibly than we could include in a re- 
port, and I wish to thank him very kindly 
for all of you, if I may. 


President Atwood :—I would like to call 
this meeting to a rising vote of thanks 
to Professor Arny. I just want to say 
this, that if you had any doubt as to the 
wisdom of the flax development work, this 
wonderful demonstration has given you 
an insight as to what can be done. 

(A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Professor Arny.) 


More About Flax Development 


Mr. Nolan:—Mr. Ludington Patton has 
been very enthusiastic in this flax work 
since his membership on the committee. 
After all is said,and done, the purpose of 
the work of our committee and those who 
work with it is to improve and increase 
the production of flaxseed, and all this 
requires money. 

Now, we have had funds for several 
years, but it is true that until this year 
none of the funds were: contributed to the 
soil. As a matter of fact, that state 
didn’t seem to feel that it could make 
use of any, but the management there 
has changed its mind and we gave them 
this year what might be considered a 
minimum amount of money. 

In connection with that and Mr. Pat- 
ton’s great interest in this work, I asked 
him last evening, because he was not 
to be here today—and if he were here, JJ 
am sure he would be on his feet—I asked 
him if he wouldn’t let me speak for him 
to_urge liberal contributions. 

President Atwood:—Mr. Daniels, will 
you give us a few words on this subject. 

Mr. Daniels:—I have been very much 
interested in the discussion this morning. 
More than 95 per cent. of the flaxseed 
in this country has been raised in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, which 
are bigger than France or Germany. 
North Dakota in the last twenty-five years 
has raised more than 50 per cent. of the 
flax in the United States. During the 
war and just before the war our crop 
decreased because the farmers were get- 
ting big prices for their wheat, and the 
crop this year is the largest in eleven 
years. 

I made a few notes here I thought 
would be of interest. There are in the 
United States 31,691,000 farmers, or about 
one-third of the population. Farmers have 
been dissatisfied because the wheat hasn’t 
brought in any money. That is demon- 
strated by the election of Magnus John- 
son, and the farmer really feels he hasn’t 
had a fair show. He feels that business 
has had more than its share of the pros- 
perity since the war. 

have some very interesting figures 
here about the flax crop in the State of 
Minnesota. Our_acreage this year is 
2.285,000 acres. Last year it was 1,251,- 
000 acres, or an increase of 1,000,000 
acres. I think the work of the tariff com- 
mission was largely responsible for that. 
I am going to give you some figures we 
got from the official report. The esti- 
mated crop for 1923 in Minnesota is 
5,255,000 bushels. Last year it was 
3,000,000 bushels, or an increase of 
2,255.000 bushels. 

You have heard about the poor farmer 
in Minnesota, but in Minnesota we raised 
in dollars and cents a flax crop 60 per 
cent. of the value of the wheat crop. Of 
course, the farmers felt they were badly 
abused, but it shows what the flax crop 
has done for the farmers of our State. 
The farmer does deserve some encourage- 
ment, especially where we don’t have di- 
versified crops. 

North Dakota produces the largest 
crops; Minnesota, second; South Dakota, 
third, and Montana, fourth. Montana 
raised about 1,000,000 bushels this year. 
Up to October 6 we had imported from 
the Argentine 20,566,000 bushels and 
about 2,000,000 bushels from Canada. We 
will get 25,000,000 bushels of foreign seed 
before the year is over. We have paid 
$50,000,000 for foreign crops. That should 
have gone to the people of the North- 
west. The exports this year are just 
about the same as they were last year. 
I believe next year we will raise enough 
flax in the United States to supply our 
need, and I believe we can pay a reason- 
able price and still give the oil consumer 
a lower price than he can get from any 
other country. This would leave the 
money at home where we could get a 
chance to use it. I thank you. 

(Vice-President E. V. Peters took the 
chair.) 

_Chairman Peters :—lIs there any further 
discussion of the report of the Flax De- 
velopment Committee? 

Mr. Minehart:—I move it be accepted 
with the thanks of the association. 

Mr. Cook:—I second the motion. 

(The motion was carried, ) 

Chairman Peters:—We have got ahead 
of our schedule a little, but we will revert 
back to the report of the Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee. The chairman of 


that committee is not present and I will 
ask the secretary to present the report. 
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Chairman Peters :—I think we will read 

them all and pass on them as a whole 

unless there is some objection to that. 


Secretary Horgan presented the report 
of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws as follows :— 


Secretary Horgan:—There are some 
changes to be made in the constitution. 
In the report the old constitution appears 
on the left-hand page and the new ap- 
pears on the right-hand side of the page. 
Is it the intention to pass on these sepa- 
rately? 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Your committee has carefully reviewed the Constitution and By-Laws, and 
finds that there are a few minor changes necessary to bring the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws up to the needs of our present activities. These changes 
have been prepared for your examination and information in the printed 
report which follows. The various changes will be reviewed in detail with 
request for your action. 

There are only two major changes in the Constitution. In article one as 
revised, a main underlying object of our association is stated in the pro- 
vision that “the Association shall not be used, directly or indirectly, as a 
means of restricting free and lawful competition.” 

The New York Club will undertake to incorporate this in their Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and is presenting to the Association a resolution that the 
same be incorporated in the Constitution and in the By-Laws, or rules of 
procedure, or conduct of every club in our Association. 

In view of the increasing unity of action and co-operation of the three 
associations of our industry, your committee believes that the benefits of 
support and advice heretofore obtained by having permanent committees of 
Paint Manufacturers and Varnish Manufacturers can better be secured by 
inviting the President of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association to attend all 
regular meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Therefore, Article 6, Section 1. of the By-Laws has been changed, eliminating 
the Paint Manufacturers and Varnish Manufacturers’ Committee, and your 
committee has provided in Article 3, Section 6, of the Constitution for the 
Executive Committee to be supplemented by the advisory membership of the 
Presidents of the two affiliated associations. 


OLD 
CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 
TITLE 


The name of this organization shall be the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 


Association, Inc. 
OBJECT 
The object of this Association shall be to promote the welfare of its mem- 
bers and to strengthen fraternal and social relations among the manufacturers 
and jobbers of paints, oils, varnishes and kindred interests; to remove evils 
and customs contrary to sound business principles and ethics, and to the end 
that all differences and grievances may be fairly and equitably adjusted. 


ARTICLE III 


Sec. 6 Executive Committee: The President, his immediate predecessor in 
office, Vice-President and Treasurer of the Association shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV 

Sec. 6. Duties of the Executive Committee: The Executive Committee 
shall receive for consideration and action at their meetings, as provided in 
Article V, Section 5, all reports, resolutions and communications presented 
by the Officers, Board of Directors, Chairmen of Committees and members, 
which in the judgment of the Executive Committee require immediate action, 
the benefits and effectiveness of which, if held over for the action of the Con- 
vention, would be seriously impaired or entirely destroyed, except as provided 
for in Article XV of the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. Date: The Association shall hold Annual Conventions on the 
third Tuesday of October, subject to change of date as provided in Section 
2 of this Article. 

Sec. 4. Executive Committee Meetings: The Executive Committee shall 
meet at the call of the President on or about June first to receive written re- 
ports from members of the Board of Directors and from Committee Chairmen, 
and to consider such other matters as may be submitted. A report of this 
meeting shall be made to the membership through the Secretary’s Bulletin, or 
otherwise, as directed by the Executive Committe. 


NEW 
CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 
TITLE 

The name of this organizativn shall be the Naticnal Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Inc, 

OBJECT 

The object of this Association shall be to promote the welfare of its mem- 
bers and to strengthen fraternal and social relations among the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of paints, oils, varnishes and kindred interests; to re- 
move evils and customs contrary to sound business principles and ethics, 
and to the end that all aifferences and grievances may be fair and equitably 
adjusted. The Association shall not be used, directly or indirectly, as a means 
of restricting free and lawful competition. 

ARTICLE III 

Sec. 6. Executive Committee: The President, his immediate predecessor 
in office, Vice-Presidents and Treasurer ef the Association shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

The President shall invite the President of the PAINT MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE JU. S. and the President of the NATIONAL VAR- 
NISH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION to attend all regular meetings of 
the Executive Committee in an advisory capacity. 
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ARTICLE IV 


Sec. 6. Duties of the Executive Committee: The Executive Committee 
shall receive for consideration and action at their meetings, called as pro- 
vided in ARTICLE V, Sections 4 and 5 of the Constitution, all reports, res- 
olutions and communications presented by the Officers, Board of Directors, 
Chairmen of Committees and members, which in the judgment of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee require immediate action, the benefits and effectiveness 
of which, if held over for the action of the Convention, would be seriously 
impaired or entirely destroyed; except changes in the Constitution and By- 
Laws as provided for in ARTICLE VI of the Constitution and ARTICLE XV 
of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 

Section 1 Date: The Association shall hold annual Conventions during 
the third week of October, subject to change of date as provided in Section 
2 of this Article, 

Sec. 4. Executive Committeee Meetings: The Executive Committee shall 
meet at the call of the President immediately following adjournment. of the 
Annual Convention, for the purpose of organization and routine business, 
and on or about June first also shall meet to receive written reports from 
members of the Board of Directors and from Committee Chairmen, and to 
consider such other matters as may be submitted. A report of the mid-year 
meeting shall be made to the membership through the Secretary’s Bulletin, 
or otherwise, as directed by the Executive Committee. 


OLD 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Standing: The President shall appoint annually, at as early a 
date as possible after his election, the following committees, consisting of 
three or more members: 

Allied Industries (Brushes, Colors, Lead Products, Lithopone, Zinc Prod- 
ucts, Linseed Oil, Petroleum Products, Window and Plate Glass). One mem- 
ber from each trade. 

Arbitration (to be composed of ex-Presidents of the Association). 

Business Promotion (Clean Up and Paint Up, Save the Surface, etc.). 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

Credits and Collections. 

Export and Foreign Trade Development. 

Fire Insurance. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Prevention Ordinances. 

Legislative. 

Membership. 

Memorial. 

Naval Stores, 

Paint Jobbers. 

Paint Manufacturers. (One member to be the President of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association, provided he belongs to the N. P., O. and V. Associ- 
ation.) 

Raw Materials Development (Flax Development, Miscellaneous Oils and 
Alcohol). 

Standardization. 

Statistical (the Statistical Committee, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, through the Secretary, shall create a Statistical Bureau to collect, 
digest and disseminate statistics vital to the Association, to serve as a basis 
of Legislative and Tariff activities, and to give at all times knowledge of the 
scope and extent of the current commercial affairs of our industry. This Com- 
mittee shall maintain closest possible liaison with the statistical departments 
of our government). 

Tariff. 

Trade-Marks (to direct the work of the Trade-Mark Bureau, as provided 
under Article VIII of the By-Laws). 

Transportation and Classification. 

Varnisk Manufacturers (one member to be the President of the Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, provided he belongs to the N. P., O. and V. As- 


Garey. ARTICLE XII 


QUORUM 
Section 1, Meetings: Delegates of five clubs shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any special meeting, and a majority of the dele- 
gates, in person or by alternate, registered at an Annual Convention. 
Sec. 2. Board of Directors: A majority of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which may regularly 
come before it. 


NEW 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 

Section 1. Standing: The President shall appoint annually, at as early 
a date as possible after his election, the following committees, consisting of 
three or more members. 

Allied Industries (Brushes, Colors, Lead Products, Lithopone, Zine Prod- 
ucts, Linseed Oil, Petroleum Products, Window and Plate Glass). One mem- 
ber from each trade. 

Arbitration (to be composed of ex-Presidents of the Association). 

Business Promotion (Clean Up and Paint Up, Save the Surface, etc.). 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

Credits and Collections. 

Export and Foreign Trade Development. 

Fire Insurance. 

Fire Preventicn and Fire Prevention Ordinances. 

Legislative. 

Members hip. 

Memorial. 
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Naval Stores, 

Paint Jobbers. 

Raw Materials Development (Flax Development, Miscellaneous Oils and 
Alcohol). 

Standardization. 

Statistical (the Statistical Committee, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, through the Secretary, shall create a Statistical Bureau to collect, 
digest and disseminate statistics vital to the Association, to serve as a basis 
of Legislative and Tariff activities, and to give at all times knowledge of the 
scope and extent of the current commercial affairs of our industry. This 
Committee shall maintain closest possible liaison with the statistica] de- 
partments of our government). 

Tariff. 

Trade-Marks (to direct the work of the Trade-Mark Bureau, as provided 
under Article VIII of the By-Laws). 

Transportation and Classification. 


ARTICLE XII 
QUORUM 

SEcTION 1. Meetings: Delegates of five Clubs shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any special meeting and a majority of the 
delegates, in person or by alternate, registered at an Annual Convention. 

Sec. 2. Board of Directors: A majority of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which may regularly 
come before it. 

Sec. 3. Executive Committee: A majority of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which may 
regularly come before it. 


Chairman Peters:—The order is merely couver. Twenty or thirty men held up 


to receive these proposed amendments, and 
further action will be taken on them this 
afternoon. If there is any discussion of 
the proposed amendments we might have 
it now. Otherwise a motion will be in 
order to receive this report for action this 
afternoon. 


Mr. Bennett :—I move the report be re- 
ceived. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Chairman Peters:—The next report is 
from the Committee on Master Painters. 
Mr. Monypenney is the chairman of this 
committee 

T. F. Monypenny :—In keeping with the 
resolution, I am not going to keep you 
very long. The report has been printed 
and you can all read it. It would be very 
presumptious on my part to go into this 
matter after the splendid address from 
Mr. Rubins. 

I just want to bring to your attention 
one concrete example of what we can do 
to assist Mr. Rubins in his work. We 
have held several meetings in various 


parts of Canada during the past year’ 


which have been of an educative char- 
acter, and wherever I have an opportunity 
of talking to the master painters I always 
urge upon them the necessity of organiz- 
ing a Master Painters’ Association in their 
locality, and in several places we had 
men meet after the meetings and talk 
the thing over for the purpose of organiz- 
ing their local club. 

The example I had reference to was 
out in Vancouver. We had a meeting 
out there and we had a Scotchman in the 
meeting who was a painter, and he ac- 
cepted pretty nearly everything we said 
with reservations. However, when I got 
into the matter of the local painters form- 
ing a club in their locality I had no more 
than sat down when this Scotchman 
jumped to his feet and said, “Here’s one 
place where Monypenny and I agree.” 
He was so enthusiastic in his remarks 
that he soon had the men sitting up and 
taking notice. He called for a show of 
hands of the men to signify their desire 
of organizing such an organization and 
who would meet at a later date to form 


their hands, and they were successful in 
getting an association started out there. 

Gentlemen, we all can sow seed wher- 
ever we go and if we keep on sowing that 
seed you can rest assured that there will 
be some harvesting. 





Pe 
E. V. Peters 


The report prepared by the committee 
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At the time of writing this report, the final figures in detail on the liquida- 
tion of this company are not available, because a few checks that were 
issued for dividends have not been cashed, and the books cannot be closed 
until these are returned to the bank. We are assured by Mr. Charles C. 
Perrin that this final statement will be ready to accor*pany this report at 
the Convention. 

Because our Mutual Company ceased a year ago, no figures are available 
to your Committee now concerning actual fire losses in our trade, or causes 
for fires during the past year. This is a distinct loss of service to the trade 
because past reports have unquestionably been beneficial in this respect, and 
helped to impress us with the importance of diligent inspection of our plants 
and better housekeeping. We trust, however, that the schooling we received 
in care and prevention methods, during our Mutual Company’s existence, has 
had a lasting influence. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed since the dissolution of The Paint Trade 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company to gauge what effect, if any, will result in 
rates or otherwise, but your Committee believes that the subject of Fire 
Insurance should be continued in our annual program for study and discus- 
sion. 

A recent letter sent out by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
points out the fact that many trade associations are carrying on constructive 
insurance activities in various kinds of insurance. They further say, in con- 
ducting research work for members, many associations have developed ideas 
which have been of great practical value. They offer to place the Chairman 
of our Insurance Committee on the mailing list so that we will be informed 
of activities in insurance matters in the various associations that they are 
in contact with, 

The fact that our Mutual Fire Insurance Company was not more gen- 
erally supported by our industry proves that many of us do not believe we 
should engage in the underwriting business, but it does not necessarily 
prove that co-operative effort for the protection of our interests against fires 
and excessive rates is not feasible and profitable; we, therefore, recommend 
that the Committee on Fire Insurance be continued, and the name of the 
Chairman for the ensuing year given to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for reasons as stated, in hopes that some plan may be developed 
later that will be workable, profitable and more successful than our first 





effort. 


R. O. Walker:—tThis report, I believe, 
just marks the passing of the Paint Trade 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

For me to get up and speak on fire in- 
surance matters is really in the nature of 
a swan song, having been in that work 
for so many years. As president of the 
company it was a little embarrassing for 
me to bring to the Board of Directors the 
recommendation that the Paint Trade 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company should 
be dissolved. The fact that they had 
agreed to the proposition, however, con- 
vinced me that it was the best thing to 
be done. 

There has been a great amount of work 
done during the past year and the surplus 
was divided among the constituent mem- 
bers of the association. To sum up the 
liquidation of the company’s affairs it 
seems that all policy holders received 
their insurance in full. In addition to 
that there was a dividend of 60 per cent. 
of the amount of the premiums when the 
liquidation commenced. That closed all 
the company’s affairs and there remained 


in cash the amount of $101.43, which at 
the direction of the Board of Governors 
was turned over to the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

To me, gentlemen, the passing of this 
company is like a child that is lost and 
gone wild but whose good influence will 
never be forgotten. 

President Atwood :—Perhaps your child 
will return some day, Me. Walker. What 
is your pleasure with the report, gen- 
tlemen? 

Mr. Peters:—I move the report be ac- 
cepted and filed, and a vote of thanks be 
extended to the committee for their work. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Atwood:—We have a very 
good program for this afternoon. One 
of the interesting features is the showing 
of a film on the manufacture of American 
process zinc. This picture is put out by 
some very good friends of ours and [| 
hope we will have a good crowd to enjoy 
it. We stand adjourned now until 2 
o’clock. 

The session was adjouened at 1 o’clock. 


Fifth Session: Friday Afternoon 


The Friday afternoon session was called 
to order at 2:10 oc’lock. 

President Atwood :—Let’s come to or- 
der, gentlemen. We will call for a re- 
port on Miscellaneous Oils from F. W. 


Robinson, chairman. Is he present? 
Secretary Horgan:—Do you wish to 
summarize your remarks, Mr. Robinson? 
Mr. Robinson summarized the following 
report :— 


a master painters’ 


association in Van- follows:— 


Report of Committee on Master Painters 


Your association was represented at the annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Master House Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, held in Toronto, February 6 to 9, by a committee ap- 
pointed by President Atwood, namely, Fred Moore, John Anthony, F. J. 
Penberthy, T. F. Monypenny. Mr. Moore was spokesman for the committee 
and addressed the convention, exchanging greetings and dwelling on the 
Save the Surface, Clean-up and Paint-up and other mutual undertakings for 
trade betterment which are being furthered by our respective organizations. 


It may be noted that the Convention was highly successful from the stand- 
point of attendance and constructive accomplishment. Your Chairman in 
conclusion takes the liberty of suggesting to the incoming administration of 
the N. P., O. & V. A. a continuance of this custom of sending delegates to 





these annual meetings of the Master Painters. 


Chaieman Peters:—This report has 
been approved by the Board of Directors. 
What is your pleasure in connection with 
the report? 

R. O. Walker:—I move it be received. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(President Atwood resumed the chair.) 





President Atwood:—Our next report 
will be that of the Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee. Mr. Walker, will you take up that 
report inasmuch as the chairman is ab- 
sent? 

a Oo 
report :— 


Walker presented the following 


Report of Committee on Fire Insurance 


Our association records show that on November 15, 1922, the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Paint Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company held a meet- 
ing and unanimously resolved to discontinue the organization. 

At that time indications were that all pending claims and unearned in- 
surance premiums would be paid, and some surplus left to be disbursed 
among the policy holders after reimbursing the Independent Managers, Inc., 
for their services and money they had invested. 

Pursuant to this action by the Directors, the Independent Managers, Inc., 
proceeded with expediency, and by ably handling the affairs of the company 
liquidated on a basis much more favorable than the Directors‘ estimate, 


which was naturally 


conservative. 


We believed there would be an 


ample surplus, but it proved larger than expected, with the result that a 
substantial dividend was declared to all policy holders, 


Report of Committee on Miscellaneous Oils 


During the past year the imports and consumption of the oils covered by 
this report have followed the trends established in the recent past, the 
volume handled increasing during the past year in proportion to the in- 
creased activity in general business. 


China Wood Oil 


Imports of this item for the fiscal year ending June, 1922, amount to 
7,209,572 gallons, and for the fiscal year ending June, 1923, the quantity was 
11,916,318 gallons. These latter figures are apparently in excess of those 
for the year 1920, and establish a new record for this item. The con- 
sumption of this oil for the year ending June, 1923, based upon fig- 
ures issued by the Department of Commerce, amounts to approximately 
10,000,000 gallons, and stocks in this country are shown as being about the 
same as a year previous, or approximately three months’ requirements. 


With regard to the market situation on this oil, supplies in China have 
been very short since last March, and the demand in this country very large, 
which wis reflected at that time by very rapid advances ‘n the price of this 
oil, cle high figure being around 30 cents per pound, or nearly doutle the 
figure at the time the advance started. Due to a slackening in demand, the 
price has since eased off considerably. The prices during the next six months 
apparently depend very much upon the demand for the oil in this country. 
Supplies in China continue very short, and it is estimated that all 
of last year’s crop will pass into the hands of exporters by October. 
New crop oil will not be available for shipment until some time between De- 
cember and March, depending upon political, military and weather con- 
ditions. There does not seem to be any chance of lower prices before next 
spring, and any active demand would undoubtedly send prices higher, It 
seems as though the establishment of a domestic industry for producing 
this oil would be helpful. 


Soya Bean Oil 


The revival of business in this country during 1922 and 1923 has ap- 
parently stimulated a new demand for this oil, in spite of the high import 
duty. Imports on this item for the fiscal year ending June, 1923, amount to 
38,635,381 lbs., as against 8,282,599 lbs. for the year ending June, 1922, and 
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17,282,967 lbs. for the year ending June, 1921, The price of this oil seems to 
follow linseed closely, and no radical fluctuations seem to be in sight. 


Perilla Oil 


The consumption of this oil seems to be holding its own with other oils, 
as far as supplies will permit. Imports for the fiscal year ending June, 
1922, amount to 2,208,139 lbs., which is a record up to that time. Your com- 
mittee has not been able to secure official figures for the fiscal year ending 
1923, but the importation is estimated at 5,000,000 lbs., which is much larger 
than any previous year. The price of this oil seems also to fluctuate with lin- 
seed oil, although considerably higher, and no radical changes are in sight 
unless the recent disaster in Japan may temporarily shut off supplies. 


Menhaden Fish Oil 


The production and consumption of this oil, according to government fig- 
ures, has increased steadily during the past three or four years. The con- 
sumption for the past fiscal year amounted to 7,000,000 gallons. The price 
of this oil is at present higher than during the past two years, apparently 
due to the supply being smaller. 


Safflower Seed Oil 


Your Committee is advised that the U. S. Department of Agricultural has 
earried forward rather encouraging experiments regarding introducing this 
oil as a regular crop into this country, The oil is said to be somewhat infe- 
rior to linseed, but still suitable for many purposes, and it is hoped produc- 
tion of this article may assume some commercial importance. 


President Atwood :—You have heard the of the motion signify by saying “Aye.” 


The motion is carried. 

I shall now call for a report of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Committee. Is 
Charles R. Cook present? 

Secretary Horgan:—I don’t think Mr. 
Cook is present. He has a brief report. 
He speaks of “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign, “Clean Up and Paint Up,” edu- 
cational bureau, flax development work 
and other matters. 


The prepared report follows :— 


What was the action to be taken 


Secretary Horgan:—The board 
mended that be it passed upon 


recom- 
in the 


President Atwood:—Then this 
will be published in the year-book. 
is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Mr. Watson:—I move it be received. 
Mr. Kurfees:—I second the motion. 
President Atwood:—All those in favor 


report 
What 


Report of Committee on Paint Manufacturers 


We have all had a good year—now let’s keep up the good work. 

The spring season was unusually good, our Industry on the whole turning 
Out over 30 per cent. more Paints, etc., in the first six months than same 
period last year. 

Paint is the cheapest and yet the most economical and efficient form of 
Insurance in the world, and, thanks to the “Save the Surface Campaign,” 
the public are waking up to this fact and using more and more Paint. Our 
Educational Bureau has been of great help in enabling us to turn out better 
and yet more economical paints, offering the Public maximum protection at 
minimum cost. 

Our next big job: Get rid of Dull Seasons—November, December, January, 
February. 

Now, let’s all get together and help our Promotion Manager, Mr. Pitt, 
put it over! 

While the Simplification Plan has not as yet been finally and definitely 
adopted—yet feel it greatly to our mutual advantage for us all to unselfishly 
work towards “Simplification” in our Industry in near future. 

That our Flax Development Committee has been active and successful is 
easily shown by the great increase in acreage and the fact that we are having 
about seventy-five per cent. increase in our flaxseed crop this year. 

Now, if we will all get together actively and loyally support the “Save the 
Surface Campaign,’ Clean-up and Paint-up, Educational Bureau. Flax De- 
velopment Committee, etc., etc., our Industry will unquestionably continue 
forging ahead, and we will “Make 1924 the Greatest Paint and Va.nish Year 
as the third step toward doubling the industry by 1926.” 

Secretary Horgan:—I don’t see Mr. 
Calman in the room. His report is some- 
what along similar lines as that of Mr. 
Cook, and he reviews the conditions in 
the varnish business. He touches upon 
wood alcohol, linseed oil, the simplifica- 
tion program and the objective to double 
the industry. There are no recommenda- 
tions in this report. The board took 
similar action on it as they did the paint 


manufacturers’ report. 
The prepared report follows :— 


President Atwood:—What shall we do 
with this report? 
Mr. Callahan:—I move it be received 


Mr. Kurfees:—lI second the motion. 
President Atwood:—It has been moved 


those in favor signify by saying 
The motion is carried. 
The next report is that of the Var- 
Manufacturers’ Committee. Is 
Henry L. Calman in the room? 


Report of Committee on Varnish Manufacturers 


Our committee is fortunately in a position to present an entirely different 
picture of our industry than that which was presented by our predecessors 
a year ago. 

With the beginning of this year we experienced an unprecedented boom 
in the consumption of paints and varnishes this, of course, being due in large 
measure to the great increase in building operations throughout the entire 
country, but also undoubtedly helped along to a great extent by the splendid 
campaigns made by your association in the Clean-up and Paint-up campaign, 
and by our allied associations in the Save-the-Surface campaign. 

Of course, we have all experienced the usual summer dullness, which has 
been quite normal, and the prospects at present are for a very active fall, as 
so much construction undertaken during the spring and summer will be 
finished during the next few months. 

We feel assured that every manufacturer in our line, notwithstanding the 
high costs for some raw materials which prevailed for a part of the year, 
will find the results of 1923 entirely satisfactory from the standpoint of profit. 

The Wood Oil situation became acute during the early spring, some man- 
ufacturers having been compelled to pay enormous prices to fill immediate 
needs, but even this market has now stabilized around a figure which, while 
high, is not so high as to make the realization of profits impossible. 

Linseed Oil ruled quite high for a number of months, and Turpentine 
again mounted to very high figures, but both of these raw materials 
are now back at a level, which might be considered approximately a fair 
one if the general rise of prices since 1914 is taken into consideration. 

The Simplification Program approved by the Department of Commerce is 
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making good progress, and we confidently believe that this program can 
be put into effect within a very short period of time, resulting in great ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of economy for the manufacturer as well as for 
the distributor. 

Naturally there have been some objections to certain features of the 
program but, with the exception of the elimination of the half gallon can, par- 
ticularly for enamels, which has been strongly opposed by the majority of 
the most prominent varnish manufacturers, these objections have been 
small in number, and have been limited to only a few of the minor items. 


The committee which reported on this subject last year put the case 
very correctly and concisely when it stated that it is a very difficult task 
to offer a program of constructive simplified practices which will meet with 
the approval of everyone, and if any reforms are to be introduced in the 
conduct of our industry each one must be prepared to make some slight 
sacrifice of his individual preference. 

Two years ago our trade embarked upon the task of doubling the industry 
in 1926, as compared with the volume of 1921. 

It will be surprising to most of our members to hear that, according to the 
figures of the Department of Commerce, the turnover during the first six 
months of 1923 was 80 per cent. above that of the first six months of 1921. 


This might lead to the conclusion that we are only a few steps away from 
our announced goal, but we must bear in mind that we cannot expect a 
steady continuance of the boom times of the spring of 1923, and any re- 
laxation of effort on the part of the various associations can only result in 
eventual failure. 


In order to achieve our aim it is absolutely necessary that continued and 
increased support be given to the great campaigns which our industry is 
waging, and if this support is forthcoming we feel that there is no doubt 
whatever about our more than doubling the industry by 1926. 


Mr. Caspar:—I move its adoption. adoption of the report signify by saying 
“Aye.” The motion is carried. 
Mr, Caspar, would you make your re- 
port on the Membership Committee? 
c. J. Caspar read the following re- 


port :— 


Mr. Morton :—I second the motion. 
President Atwood:—Are you ready for 


the question? All those in favor of the 


Report of Membership Committee 


We are pleased to report the largest membership in the history of the 
Association: 


Club membership ...... aaihis boas hows aemkee wee occ el, 436 
Pa I Nos on bon Seos bade ccsdbeeecee 83 
I Rie Ceiba eile eh ass oes cAnw ase e eke Pee eeens 1,519 


To illustrate the wonderful growth of our Association, we find upon refer- 
ring to the official records, a total membership of 795 was registered in 1913. 
We have thus doubled the membership in ten years, a most enviable record 
of constructive accomplishment, and that we have passed the 1,500 mark 
justifies the pride we feel in the results of our efforts the past year. 

The splendid support given this committee by some of the constituent 
<lubs stands out as a “beacun light” in the review of our efforts, and it is 
here recorded the contribution made by the various clubs: 


1922 1923 Increase Decrease 
IRs oic a's oad tenn pop ceo adie oe aae © 25 24 eas 1 
ig an ninintdig bak cana wes 31 34 3 ae 
MUI ate Nh et 6 6 ine oi 
British Columbia Paint Mfrs. Assn.... 13 13 ea ioe 
REO eas alta ala i tara geal 25 21 ee 4 
Comtvral Mew TORR co sec ce ivnccccccness 12 12 na es 
NS a ea 8 8 a 
ee oi ig toc 6 cine cw slelkinis pisos 125 136 11 Pa: 
RN ee lars Cee ore ale. 72 58 if 14 
I eo taka thane ie aah Rh re 78 75 ds 3 
IIR hate) crrensighe ra ne arama as SS 14 14 ‘aie 
NI oe re a et ee 16 17 1 
PO na waar ae hals oewians sobs cite @ns 6 6 
MII 6 Grails see wb ale aso naile be Kalaleanec 11 11 aa es 
Te ra crn tate ain o a'g tal w eels baie an 35 31 +a £ 
I aa ate ge a Ce oo ata eae 6 6 a 
TN as a a aig ki ciaeiea do hCpern ee 5 5 a 
PRN ca oa rare ats kee 21 19 oe 2 
IA A 12 14 2 
Ne aaa Aso doin 6 las balan o wrauule ae haten 9 9 
See, So a ae ead | 19 19 
MI os oc a oie'ols oe so beeb<e'coawe 11 11 a 
NR a a a 27 29 2 
I a ak ee 12 19 7 
eae ote ate ee 22 27 5 
IN i ro aoa an Sos ee es 12 13 1 
a ag 19 22 3 
pS a) | a er 44 45 1 
RE ate tates a aig ee 9 9 oe 
NN a Be a a 14 15 1 “i 
NT Te ie a i 79 78 ne 1 
PE cine nso ccdendcednaiseene 21 18 os 3 
EEE vo Ga ka cica aoe aaiuseerpodunes 254 263 9 
poy ae CR a Pe a aa ore 64 65 ¥ 
ANNO Sieh lars) pea er atée sn aalaeawdiaae 41 41 
I Re eh Ne 8 a 6 6 oa wa 
PO CNS cial ioe sta cece caanens 18 16 aa 2 
on oe eo a alela ale kaleio ane 15 22 7 
ROMAINE os we dae swauesitenia Saas 16 16 a a 
NE OO EE REED, EM ge 19 19 ae ea 
Be. Tenis... stain <a acaiaiaciave ate alana ees alk <i 76 73 ma 3 
NO is aah ir ee i Pa 5 5 te 
WGI 6 dios kc owns sa haaaidun ans wate .' 36 10 se . 
Ore TAO ave ksicicainsas van been eee a oe 5 ae a 
NN. oc nincaaaad ante Leatateeoauncaae “an 13 oe 2 
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PE ei £5 40s dav aw-d eas Fee eee eS 30 30 we 
MM ie ehied.se i566 be cedude ves vepdoeve 11 10 * 1 
Pe ive sGanees eeees Cosun eset 11 11 
ED Sh.00:s'6 0 as0 i wb onslckvereytewd 7 7 oe 
STINE, Eas cht es ope esa ceeeet us 70 83 13 

DOR. Whe seibscustccebeseesthyceees 1,487 1,519 72 40 


We are pleased to report the acquisition of a new club in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, with five members. 


Four individual members resigned: 
Red Wing Linseed Oil Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Euston Process Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Thoma & Sons, Inc., Fairfield, Ia. 
Perry Paint & Mantel Co., Meridian, Miss. 


The following new individual memberships have been secured: 


Blue Ribbon Paint Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Metal Barrel Corporation, Peoria, Ill. 

Western Paint Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

Elkhart Enamel & Paint Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 

Smith Paint & Wall Paper Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Adams Bros.-Paynes Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Columbia Paint Company, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

Matthews Brothers, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

Morgan Paint & Glass Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Huntington Paint & Glass Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Lass & Larson Co., Galesburg, IIl. 

Blish, Mize & Silliman Hdwe. Co., Atchinson, Kan. 

The West Chemical & Paint Co., Springport, Mich. 

Summit Varnish Company, Summit, Ill. 

The Pockrandt Paint Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Tuttle Paint & Glass Co., Inc., El Paso, Texas. 

Union Hardware Co., Union, S. C. 

H. N. Richards Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Ankeny Linseed Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Asheville Paint Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Rockford Varnish Company, Rockford, IIl. 

Winona Paint & Glass Co., Winona, Minn. 

The work of securing individual memberships was in the very capable 
hands of Mr. E. S. Woosley, Louisville, Ky. A carefully prepared list of 400 
prospective eligible members was energetically solicited by intensive mail 
endeavor. This list will be turned over to the new committee and the work 
thus continued. 


The committee believed that a campaign of augmenting the association 
membership could best be made and greater results secured, through and by 
the existing clubs and members, by increasing the membership of each and 
every local club to 100 per cent. of the eligible membership in the city or 
locality of each club, and a systematic, well-planned campaign was inaugu- 
rated with most gratifying results. 


The campaign proved the correctness of the analysis, and that the industry 
was not 100 per cent. represented in the various clubs. 

This committee prefers to compliment and thank the various club units 
for their efforts and accomplishments and shall refrain from criticizing the 
club spirit found in some localities that showed either lack of enterprise, 
trade jealousies or inertia. 


We firmly believe that the doctrine of mobilizing the industry by securing 
the membership of all eligible and desirable members engaged in the indus- 
try, with its allies, will create a greater force in the industry, and when this 
principle is fully recognized by the existing membership, and earnest en- 
deavor is made to thus mobilize the industry, a membership of 2,000 is by 
no means impossible, as we believe there are 300 eligible individual mem- 
berships and 200 eligible club memberships now available. 

This committee wishes to here register that we have tried to impress upon 
our present membership that the greatest success of the association is de- 
pendent upon a full representation of the industry, in the association and 
the industries represented. 

We have heard the lamentation that arises in some club memberships, who 
see no benefits accruing to them as the result of their membership, and the 
$15 annual dues paid the National Association. 

Any member of the association familiar with the work our officers and 
committee chairmen are doing every year for the welfare and greater pros- 
perity of the industry can successfully assail this financial lachrimation. 

The trade activities of the association, including “Save the Surface,” 
“Clean-up and Paint-up,” Paint Legislation, Naval Stores, Transportation and 
Classification, Standardization, Trade Marks, Tariff, Adulterated Oils and 
Turpentine, etc., etc., have all accomplished far greater benefits for the in- 
dustry than association dues could purchase or lease in the markets of trade 
betterments. 

The National Association receives from the Constituent Clubs $15 per 
annum for each membership, or $1.25 per month, and any individual or firm 
engaged directly or indirectly in the industry, by the payment of $15 per 
year, lends his financial support to that extent, to the Association and less 
he could not do. 

We have said that in the unparalleled progress all industries in this 
country are now making and will continue to make, during the next few 
years, the Paint industry is in a strategic position to be counted among those 
which will reap the greatest rewards. The industry is just beginning to 
feel its strength; it has thrown off the shackles of individualism and has 
taken on the invulnerable armor of organization and co-operation, and has 
learned what great results can come from working together. 

An organization is as strong and as effective in proportion to its numer- 
ical strength, of the whole, and the interest of its various units. Therefore, 
we feel that, although our Association is one of the oldest and strongest 
existing trade organizations, it can become stronger and more effective 
by the addition of every member in every club now organized. 

We suggest that some of the clubs develop greater local activities by 
greater co-operative work in many beneficial ways, that greater interest in 
club affairs may be created. 
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The field for new clubs is limited and the only districts or territories not 
at present organized appear to be the following: Montgomery, Ala.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Montreal, Que.; Hamilton, Ont.; Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, Que.; 
Cuba, Mexico, Hawaiian Islands. 

Our National officers have assisted in organizing clubs in Tampa, Knox- 
ville and Nashville, but at this time these clubs are not affiliated with the 
parent organization. ‘However, with the preliminary work that has been 
done it is the hope of your committee that the incoming Membership Com- 
mittee may be successful in bringing these clubs into the Association. 

This indicates that we have the various sections and districts of the coun- 
try rather well covered. 

We recommend: That all National officers, and particularly every director, 
constantly have in mind the strengthening of his club, through an increase 
in eligible memberships. That the National officers lend every co-operation 
possible to the organization of new clubs and the securing of individual 
memberships in their zones where club organizations do not exist and sub- 






mit names of prospects to the Membership Committee. 

That every Local Paint Club, through its Membership Committee or a 
Special Committee appointed for the purpose, vigorously canvass its terri- 
tory for new memberships of proven standing in the industry, during the 
coming year, that the industry may be mobilized and the membership made 


100 per cent. 


The Chairman wishes to register his thanks and appreciation to his asso- 
ciates on the committee for their generous help and support at all times, and 
to Secretary Horgan for his valuable advice and guidance. 


President Atwood:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Membership 
Committee, which the Board of Directors 
have passed on with their approval to the 
convention with thanks for the efficiency 
of the committee’s work. I happen to 
know myself a good deal of how hard 
these gentlemen worked on this matter of 
increase in membership. You know when 
it gets toward the top of the hill the 
climbing gets pretty hard, and it is very 
much more difficult to make an increase 
in a membership of 156 than in a mem- 
bership of 84. That has been the job 
those gentlemen have had before them. 
They have worked all year, and I think 
the results are very much to be com- 
mended, very gratifying indeed. I am 
afraid they have created a job for them- 
selvs for another year. 

Mr. Daum:—I move the report be re- 


(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Heckel:—In order that the report 
may be officially increased I would like 
to report that Philadelphia has increased 
from 100 persons to 102. 

Mr. Caspar:—Since I reached Chicago 
I received eleven communications from 
various clubs covering signed applications, 
which applications have not been ac- 
companied by local membership, but will 
be in due time. The work is still going 
on. 

President Atwood:—Are you ready for 
the question? 

(The question was called for and the 
motion was carried.) 

President Atwood:—We will now have 
the report on Credits and Collections by 
R. P. Simons, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Simons read the following report:— 





ceived. 


Report of Committee on Credits and Collections 


Your Committee on Credits and Collections for the year 1922 presented 
to the Atlantic City Convention its proposed plan for the organization and 
operation of a Credit Bureau, for the interchange of Credit Information, 
for the exclusive use of our membership. 

Your Committee feels it is now opportune for the installation of its rec- 
ommendation if our association is to keep pace with other trade organiza- 
tions, most of whom have established credit information bureaus which 
are functioning with splendid service and of incalculable value to their 
members. 

The plan proposed by the 1922 committee has been fully explained in 
its report published in the year book of the National Association for 1923. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to offer a repetition in this report. 

“The Executive Committee prior to the meeting of the Board considered 
the plan submitted by the 1922 Committee and felt that the establishment 
of the proposed bureau was a forward step and desirable and, inasmuch 
as the matter of expense and the details of operating the proposed Bureau 
are not apparent at the present time, the Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Board that the Committee on Credits and Collections in the 
association be continued, that the establishment of the bureau be referred 
to them with a request that it prepare a budget of expense and a program 
of contemplated procedure, and submit it again at which time the Execu- 
tive Committee would be in a position to decide whether to make any rec- 
ommendation for further action.” 


Your Committee in its 1922 report recommended that a special commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the cost of installation or approximate 
expense of operation, in hope that the committee so appointed would con- 
sist of representatives located in the territories where it is proposed to 
operate the bureaus (i. e., New York, St. Louis and Los Angeles), it is 
obvious that a special committee could have obtained more thorough and 
essential detailed information than your present committee, whose mem- 
bers are located in Pittsburgh, Atlanta and Seattle. Therefore, we are 
only prepared to submit an approximate estimate of the cost of operation. 


We propose the establishment of two bureaus, one in New York and the 
other in Los Angeles, and later, if conditions warrant, an additional Bu- 
reau to be established in St. Louis. Membership in the Bureau to be lim- 
ited to members of paint and varnish clubs affiliated with the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and the membership fee to be $75.00 per 
annum, we estimate that at least 250 members will avail themselves of the . 
Bureau’s service, which will produce an income of $18,750.00. 


We estimate the operating expense of two bureaus to be as follows:— 
Rental, $2,400.00 per annum. Salaries, two managers, $7,200.00. Four typists, 
$4,800.00. Stationery and postage, $2,000.00. Filing cabinets, desks, type 
writers, etc., $1,600.00. Total estimated expenses, $18,000.00. Showing that 
two bureaus based on the approximate expense submitted herein would be 
self-sustaining. We feel, however, that after a few months of operation 
our estimate will be found to be greatly in excess of the actual cost, and 
should this prove true the membership fee would be reduced, as it is not 
the intention to operate the bureau for profit, but to furnish credit infor- 
mation to its subscribers at the lowest cost consistent with efficient service 
and in addition permit of the bureau maintaining sufficient funds for opera- 
tion while pending receipt of monies due the bureau. 

In presenting the natural order of procedure, your committee again sub- 
mits the rules of organization and maintenance of the bureau as contained 
in the report of the 1922 Committee. 
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RULES 


Credit Interchange Bureau, 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Control 


The management of the bureau shall be controlled by a committee ap- 
pointed by the president. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the bureau is to receive and tabulate credit information 
upon a co-operative and exact basis, so that a member giving information 
may receive in exchange a reciprocal report containing the ledger experi- 
ence of all members responding to the inquiry sent out by the bureau. 


Membership 


Membership in the bureau shall be limited to members of paint and 
varnish clubs affiliated with the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. 

Service 


The bureau’s service shall be controlled by a credit bureau committee 
appointed by the president. It shall have power to appoint a bureau man- 
ager, who shall be responsible to the committee for the administration of 
the bureau. 


The cost of operation shall be borne by the bureau and its revenue to be 
obtained by assessment of annual membership fees or through a pro rata 
charge for each report furnished. 


The bureau shall not be operated for profit, but a fixed amount (to be de- 
termined by the committee) shall be maintained to insure satisfactory 
service to its subscribers. 


Each subscriber to the bureau shall be assigned a code or key number 
which shall precede the information furnished by them and appearing in 
the report issued by the bureau. 

The Credit Bureau Committee, the manager or the bureau employes, shall 
not divulge to any subscriber of the bureau the name of any individual, 


firm or corporation designated by code or key number without the written 
consent of the subscriber. 


Access to the bureau files shall be limited to the committee, manager and 
employes. 


=~ 


4Aii requests for reports must be accompanied with sufficient postage or a 
return self-addressed envelope. 


Members making inquiry through the bureau must accompany same with 
their ledger experience or state the amount, if it is an initial order. This 
is necessary to effect a “real exchange of ledger experience.” 

To carry out the reciprocal idea, the forms submitted herein are recom- 
mended to be used by subscribers when making inquiries through the 
bureau. 

Each member upon subscribing to the bureau’s service shall furnish the 
bureau with a list of his or their customers, with address only, the names 
will be transcribed to code cards and filed geographically in the bureau 
files, as shown below:— 

John Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Date Code No. Date Code No. 
1923 20 
1923 28 
1923 45 

When the list of customers have been transcribed to the code cards it 
will be returned to the member, thereby destroying all evidence of the mem- 
ber’s customers in the bureau files. 

A code book will be maintained by the bureau manager for his confiden- 
tial use, containing the names of members and their code numbers. When 
a member applies to the bureau for credit information on a prospect or 
customer Form No. 1 should be used—if a prospect state amount of first 
order; if a customer answer all questions appearing on the form and for- 
ward to the bureau nearest to the member’s place of business. The bureau 
manager upon receipt of the member inquiry will refer to the code card 
and forward Form No. 2 to all members whose code number appears on the 
card of the cusfomer on file. When all inquiries have been returned to 
the bureau the information will be tabulated on Form No. 3 and sent to 
the member making the inquiry. 

The preceding is only a synopsis of the plan, as space will not permit 
of entering into details. 


Commercial Failures 


There has been a decided reduction in commercial failures for the first 
half of 1923 as compared with the first six months of 1922, as shown by 
the following statistics:— 


6 months 1923 6 months 1922 


Failures 9,724 13,383 3,659 
Liabilities $259,424,068 $373,716,338 $114,292,270 

Commenting on the Mortality Decreases Dun’s review reports that the in- 
solvencies for the second quarter of 1923, as recent monthly returns had 
clearly foreshadowed, shows a decided reduction in this country’s commer: 
cial mortality. Numbering 4,408, exclusive of banking and other fiduciary 
suspensions, the failures reported in the quarterly period lately ended com- 
pare with 5,316 defaults in the first quarter of the year, while the liabilities 
of $121,192,494 contrast with $138,231,547. The second quarter’s statistics, 
therefore, disclose a numerical decrease of 17 per cent. from those of the 
first quarter, and the indebtedness is smaller by 12 per cent. Comparison 
with the record for the second quarter of 1922, moreover, reveals a decline 
of 25 per cent. in number of insolvencies and a contraction of 22 per cent. 
in the amount involved, the failures of the earlier year having totaled 5,867 
an’ supplied $155,703,973 of liabilities. 

For six months of 1923, defaults numbering 9,724 represent a reduction 


Decrease 6 months 1923 
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of 27 per cent. from those of the first half of last year, while the indebted- 
ness of $259,424,068 shows a falling off of 30 per cent. 

Analysis of the second quarter’s statement shows that the manufacturing 
failures represent 25.8 per cent. of the total number, the trading defaults 
70.9 per cent., and the other commercial insolvencies—agents, brokers, 
etc., 3.3 per cent. 

The paint and wall paper trades’ reports indicate that this has been an 
exceptionally good year for these branches of business. Sales of paints and 
varnishes have exceeded those of last year by 15 to 25 per cent., and manu- 
facturers generally report a steady gain in output. Sustained activity in 
building operations is, of course, largely responsible for the demand, which 
is expected to continue strong throughout the fall. 

Prices of paints and practically all basic materials entering into their 
manufacture have increased to some extent since the first of the year, and 
are now at higher levels than at this time last year. 


Form No. 1 
Request for Credit Information 


Credit Interchange Bureau, 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


We give below our experience:— 
First order. Amount $ 
Sold from 
Highest recent credit $ 
Terms of sale 


Discounts 

Pays when due 

Gives notes 

Are notes paid in full 


Please answer all questions so that the value of interchange will be main- 
tained. 


Address 
Code or Key No 


Form No. 2. 
Credit Bureau Exchange 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Code No. 


We have an inquiry from a member of our association concerning the 
credit standing of 


Please state your experience on this form, particularly on the points indi- 


cated. Your reply will be forwarded to our member making the inquiry 
under your code number appearing on this form. Under no circumstances 
will your name be divulged by the bureau unless duly authorized by you. 
In return for your cooperation you will receive a reciprocal report contain- 
ing the experience of all members who have reported to this bureau. 
Sold from Highest recent credit $ 
Amount past due $ Terms of sale 
First order $ Unfilled orders $ 

Manner of Payment 


Pays when due 


Discounts Notes paid in full 


Gives notes 
Number of days slow 


For additional information not enumerated above 


Reciprocal Credit Report 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc. 
New York Bureau, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
The accuracy of this report is not guaranteed. It is compiled from actual 
ledger experience of the members reporting and transmitted to you by this 
bureau without liability for errors or omissions. 


Form No. 3. 


eee aa 
Sold From Highest Amount Terms Unfilled 
Recent Past or First 
Credit’ Orders 


Manner of Payment Settle 


by 


Notes 
Paid 


Pays in Full 


Discounts When Due 
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President Atwood:—You have heard the 
report on Credits and Collections, which 
indicates a very careful study of this sub- 
ject. This report was presented to the 
Board of Directors and considerable dis- 
cussion took place, It was finally decided 
that the report be referred to the conven- 
tion without any recommendations one 
way or the other. The matter is now 
open for discussion. What will you do 
with it? 


Credit Bureau Idea 


Mr. Callahan:—In order to get the thing 
concretely before the convention, I must 
admit that I am not qualified to say 
whether or not this new agency or plan 
for additional information is something 
my credit bureau, for instance, would re- 
quire. I am of the opinion a great many 
of us would have to take this information 
home, ask our credit department, and our 
credit man, who attends all these asso- 
ciations of credit agencies of one kind or 
another. Until then I would not be able 
to act intelligently in the matter, The 
other two members, I suppose they have 
signed this, are they credit men in this 
same line, Mr. Secretary? 


Secretary Hogan:—yYes. 

Mr. Callahan:—I think that thing, as 
far as I would be concerned, would re- 
quire further information. If there is 
any way of deferring action and referring 
it to the executive board, I think that 
would be more in keeping with my idea 
of the proper thing to do. 

President Atwood:—Your idea is to 
make a motion to refer it to the incoming 
executive committee. 


Mr. Callahan:—This proposed expendi- 
ture, while not an expenditure, will have 
to be sustained. The trade in general will 
have to do it some way or another. I 
would not like this association to assume 
that responsibility, putting that charge, 
indirectly though it may be, upon the 
trade. Therefore, I move you that this 
report, and especially its recommendation 
be referred to the incoming executive 
board for them to make further inquiry 
and with power to act. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Casper:—I think that is a long way 
round. I believe this matter has been 
discussed for several years by cther trade 
organizations, and it seems to me that the 
short cut, if we expect to accomplish 
anything in this, would be to approve the 
report and refer it to the various clubs 
for consideration and action, to report 
back to the convention a year hence. I 
believe the Colonel is correct up to a cer- 
tain point, but I think the Executive 
Committee could not do much more than 
to refer this back to the various clubs 
some of which have credit bureaus, and 
all of which should have credit bureaus. 
Perhaps this will stimulate credit bureau 
interest in the clubs that don’t operate 
a credit bureau. Therefore, I move, as 
an amendment that the report be received 
and referred to the various clubs for their 
consideration. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Callahan:—I will be very glad to 
receive that amendment. 

President Atwood: — I believe Mr. 
Simons ‘stated in the directors’ meeting 
the other day he had sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the various clubs on this 
very point. Is not that so Mr. Simons? 

Mr. Simons:—Thirty per cent. were in 
favor of it. 

President Atwood:—Were 70 per cent. 
against it? 

Mr. Simons:—Only 68 per cent. had 
responded to the inquiry. Some of them 
did not answer the questionnaire as to 
whether they would support it. They left 
that question blank, but there were 30 
per cent. of the actual answers that were 
in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. Casper:—I am not asking the asso- 
eiation to approve the recommendation. I 
think you understand my proposition 
clearly. I am we to get it back to 
the local clubs. think by so doing we 
will accelerate interest in credit bureaus, 
which I think is a club activity well worth 
while. I would like to see it discussed 
not as a questionnaire, but that the 
membership committee keep in touch 
with the various clubs as to whether they 
are using this measure. 

Mr. Kurfees:—We have had this ques- 
tion up in our local club. It has been pre- 
sented to us there some two or three 
times, and we put it before our club one 
time in a rather strong language. The 
members of our local club decided that 
they would not want to go into a credit 
bureau proposition other than the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, of which, 
I believe, our local club is a member. 

Mr. Watson:—What I was going to say 
was I don’t think you are going to get 
anywhere with a proposition of referring 
this matter to local clubs. I don’t be- 
lieve there is hardly a local club in exist- 
ence for any number of years but what 
has had this matter up time and time 
again. A great many of them have ex- 
perimented with it, some _ successfully, 
others not. It seems to me there is a 
group of the members represented prac- 
tically through this committee that want 
some kind of a national bureau, and it 
seems to me that this association could 
at least give its moral support. Whatever 
is done in the way of organization, it 
must be self-supporting, and the associa- 
tion should have nothing financially to 
do with it, but I think it should give it 
its moral support. It seems to me a per- 
manent committee should be appointed, 
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because these’ gentlemen have gone into 
the matter very thoroughly. Now the in- 
coming administration may appoint an 
entirely different committee and they will 
thresh out the same thing this committee 
has, but if a permanent credit committee 
could be appointed, let them work the 
thing out and the association give it its 
moral support they might be able to get 
somewhere with it. That is the way it 
strikes me. 

Mr. Heckel :—It seems there is a desire 
on the part of a certain portion of the 
membership to establish a credit bureau. 
Would it not be the assumption that this 
bureau should be self-supporting and _ de- 
pend upun its support from the member- 
ship who contribute to it? Would it not 
be possible to refer the question to a 
committee with power to secure the neces- 
sary subscriptions which must necessarily 
be subscribed, and when a sufficient num- 
ber were procured we could go ahead with 
the establishment of the bureau? 

Philadelphia has discussed this ques- 
tion also and has reached the same con- 
clusion that Mr. Kurfees reports from 
Louisville. This superseded our own club 
committee which was in existence for a 
good many years. 


Mr. Caspar:—I look with a good deal 
of favor on Mr. Watson’s suggestion. 
What we want is continuity of effort. 
would like to modify my motion that we 
acept the report and refer it to a special 
credit bureau committee to be appointed 
by the incoming president, and that _com- 
mittee, of course, to report a year hence 
upon the advisability and feasibility of 
this plan of making a canvass of the 
various clubs. It is important; it is far- 
reaching in its effects and benefits, and 
I think we should plan a little ahead. I 
would like to go so far as to suggest that 
the incoming president appoint Mr. Simons 
on the committee so he can continue his 
work in the bureau. 


President Atwood :—Now let’s get this 
straight. Colonel Callahan made a certain 
motion which was seconded. Mr. Caspar 
offered an amendment which was accepted 
by Colonel Callahan. Now Mr. Caspar 
wishes to change his amendment. 

Colonel Callahan:—Well, I am _ not 
going to go any further with him. I 
won’t take the third step: 

Mr. Watson:—I will second Mr. Cas- 
Ppar’s amendment, 

Colonel Callahan :—We had this matter 
up at our directors’ meeting the other day 
and it was gone into pretty thoroughly. 
I think a year from now is hardly time 
to act. I think it is due the committee 
that they get some reaction from the as- 
sociation, I think through the Executive 
Board, without having to wait the whole 
year before going ahead. 

I did not know at the time of the di- 
rectors’ meeting that they had sounded 
out the various clubs throughout the 
country. Now if these clubs have been 
questionnaired, the Executive Committee 
will have that information and the com- 
mittee can be instructed to go ahead with 
their plan. I understand that they will 
pay the preliminary expenses themselves. 

I would like to hear from the chairman 
of the committee as to what his wishes 
are in regard to this procedure. 

Mr. Simons:—Mr. Caspar’s amendment 
is very satisfactory to our committee be- 
cause I feel it will take a year to organize 
the bureau. Our questionnaires were sent 
out in the form of pledge cards with full 
instruction as to the operations of the 
bureau. f we are able to secure 250 
members through the pledge cards we will 
go ahead with the organization of the 
bureau, and on thirty days’ notice we will 
demand payment of the membership fee. 

The other trade organizations, such as 
the hardware, the plumbers’ supply, the 
furniture manufacturers and the dry 
goods, have their own bureaus and they 
get the subscriptions from their associa- 
tions. They can get information through 
these bureaus on their industry that they 
cannot get through the other associations. 
That has been my experience and that is 
what I base my objective on. We had 
the nerve to propose this bureau, and we 
will have the nerve to go through with it. 

When you consider that the losses for 
the first nine months of this year 
amounted to $358,178,000 and we have 
still three month sto go, and the losses 
for the period last year were $623,000,000, 
it appears that this can be decreased by 
a considerable amount. I am in favor of 
Mr. Caspar’s amendment. 

Col. Callahan :—In view of the fact that 
the chairman of the committee is satis- 
fied, I will go the whole distance. 

Mr. Bennett :—I wonder if it would not 
expedite matters if we would have them 
to report to the Executive Committee and 
not wait until the next meeting, which 
is a year from now. 

Mr. Caspar:—I will accept that. 

President Atwood :—Now let’s get the 
whole question in shape. Inasmuch as 
you are all of one accord. I presume the 
question goes back to the original mo- 
tion and one vote is all that is necessary. 

Are you ready for the question? 

(The question was called for and the 
motion was carried). 

Col, Callahan:—Now the final conclu- 
sion is to report back to the Executive 
Committee. 

President Atwood :—Yes, 

President Atwood:—I would like _ to 
have a report now from the paint dis- 
tributors. Mr. Watter is the chairman 
of that committee. 

Cc. F. Watter read the report of Paint 
Distributors Committee as follows :— 
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ploitation sanctioned by Federal control, not in spirit, but through the letter 


of the law. 


Therefore, we offer for your consideration the following resolution; 


“Whereas, There was a resolution adopted at the Convention last year in 
Atlantic City dealing directly with this proposition, and whereas the time 
has not been propitious to put it into effect, therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the action taken in Atlantic City in 1922 be hereby re- 
affirmed, and that the same consolidated committee as was appointed last 
year be continued during the coming year, so that they will be prepared for 
action should conditions permit carrying out the resolution adopted in 1922.” 


There can be no better connection, other than perhaps a factory branch 
with its weighty overhead, than to have a well-established mercantile firm 
offer to its clientele the meritorious product of a reputable manufacturer. 
Here are the purposes of the manufacturer best served. His various accounts 
over a stated territory are grouped under one head, his sales expense is 
reduced, and the accounts are combed closer than he could afford to do so 
direct, requirements are met with almost instant delivery and every mention 
of the distributor’s name carries with it a considerable amount of publicity 


for the manufacturer. 


If these statements be true, then also the fundamentals that affect the 
manufacturer are transmitted to the distributor, but he being in a buffer 
position has not the latitude in which to retreat or advance for the placing 


of his position upon favorable grounds. 


The chief bugaboo the distributor must face, and it haunts him in his 
slumber as well as during his waking hours, is the overhead against which 
he is constantly pitted and that overhead is as unstable as butter in a hot 


oven. 


Should the wage scale rise, should more detailed deliveries be demanded, 
should the trade demand more service, personal or technical, he is bound to 
make good, but his reward is problematical. 

It, therefore, devolves upon the manufacturer to furnish the means, both 
financial and moral, to enable his representative to cheerfully and capably 
perform his every duty, and there can be no denying that the laborer is 


worthy of his hire. 


There need be no broadcasting of statistics—we have all heard them time 
and again, but there are certain staples in the stocks of the paint distributor 
that do not stand upon their own bottom that lean heavily upon certain 
other profitable items and make the net result offer much food for reflection. 

The progress that the Save the Surface and the Clean Up and Paint 
Up campaigns are making calls for more cooperation between manufacturer 


and distributor because it is spreading more paint. 


The distributor, like 


the manufacturer, benefits, but should the condition ever occur that the dis- 
tributor cannot balance the sales on his staples with the sales on his more 
profitable sundries, then will he suffer directly in ratio with his increased 


sales, 


Turn-over is a splendid panacea for “small margin profit ills,” but a 


destructive force in profitless transactions. 

We make our recommendations by innuendo, the distributor is ready to 
cooperate and there can be no effect other than for the best to any interest 
concerned if each interest believe their interest to be served best. 


President Atwood :—What action should 
be taken on that Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary :—It was ordered by the 
Board of Directors this report be approved 
and referred to the convention as a mat- 
ter for their information, to be handled 
in connection with the sub-committee re- 
port, 

President Atwood:—Suppose we hear 
from the sub-committee first. 

Mr. Roh read the sub-committee’s re- 
port. 

President Atwood :—Gentlemen, the ac- 
tion of your board on this matter was to 


order this report laid before you with their 
approval of it. 

Mr. Morton:—I move we accept it. 

Mr. Peters:—I second the motion. 

President Atwood—It has been moved 
and seconded that we accept this report. 
All those in favor signify by saying “aye.” 
The motion is carried. 

Now we shall call for a report of the 
Committee on Alcohol. Mr, Chatfield is 
chairman of that committee. 

H. S. Chatfield read the resolutions and 
moved that the report and the resolutions 
be adopted. The full report follows, with 
the resolutions appended :— 


Report of Committee on Alcohol 


Recalling to mind the reports of this committee for the last few years, 
you will remember that the committee has continually advocated the separa- 
tion of the control and distribution of Denatured Alcohol from the prohibition 


enforcement forces of the Treasury Department. 


It has advocated that 


the Commissioner of Internal Revenue establish a special department for 
handling Industrial Alcohol, as, under the law, the promotion of the use of 
alcohol in the arts and sciences is equally as mandatory upon the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue as the prevention of its use as a beverage. 

As far as the success of the efforts of this committee and other commercial 
organizations using alcohol, there seems to have been very little accom- 


plished. From time to time, 


certain new formulae have been made, 


some modification of the restrictions and 


which, to some extent, have relieved 


certain industries of a portion of the annoyance surrounding the obtaining 
of Denatured Alcohol for their legitimate uses. 
I do not consider it a part of this committee’s duties to go into the matter 


of price fluctuations during the year, nor to prophesy as to the future. 


The 


use of Industrial Alcohol is so varied and enters into so many different in- 
dustries, the various formulae being so different in value, that the matter 
of prices should be passed over without comment. 


The question of enforcement of the Volstead Act and its bearing upon the 


consumption of potable liquor is equally non-germane, 


Until such time as 


Report of Committee on Paint Distributors 


In order to properly understand the relation betweeen distributor and 
manufacturer it must be borne in mind that the interest of both is identical. 
The dintributor is as a selling agency of equal importance with the direct 
selling representative of the manufacturer, only more so. 

The distributor is constantly in the position of taking up the slack or pay- 
ing out the line of service between manufacturer and dealer, and as such the 
interest of the manufacturer is his interest. 


A year ago this body, in convention assembled, ascribed to the proposition 
of the economic value of the middle man, and a speaker upon the subject 
emphasized the necessity of future unselfish cooperation if the reputation of 
the manufacturer and his product is to be protected from unscrupulous ex- 


there is a change in the Constitution, if ever, the use of commercial alcohol 
must, more or less, be restricted by departmental regulations, which, to 
the legitimate consumers, seem unnecessary; but, while the demand for 
potable spirits continues, it is logical to suppose that more or less effort | 
will be made to convert certain of the formulae to illicit uses. 

I can only recommend the continuance of the Association’s efforts to 
simplify restrictions for the use of commercial alcohol, and, if possible, to 
have the restrictions handled by a separate department, in no way connected 
with the Prohibition Enforcement forces. 

According to press despatches, the Secretary of the Treasury has, within 
the last few weeks, been in conference with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as to the formation of a separate bureau for handling denatured 
alcohol, and there are hopes that, before long, this will result in regulations 
being issued for the formation of a separate department. 
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Whereas, it is essential to the economic con- 
duct of many American industries that alcohol 
for use in the industrial arts should be ob- 
tainable promptly and in such quantities as 
may be required, without unnecessary difficulty 
or restrictions; and 

Whereas, the control of alcohol for use in 
the industry has been successfully and satis- 
factorily administered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in conjunction with the Alcohol 
Trade’s Advisory Committee appointed by the 


commissioner under date of April 27, 1923; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved: That this association deprecates 


any change in the control of alcohol for use 
in the arts and industries and trusts that the 
present satisfactory method of control and reg- 
ulation will be continued so that industry may 
be ag little hampered or restricted in obtaining 
and using this product as is consistent with 
existing laws. 

Mr. Pfeffer :—I second the motion. 

President Atwood :—Are your ready for 
the question? (The question was called 
for and the motion was carried). 


President Atwood:—Now, gentlemen, 
we are going to have the film showing 
the manufacture of American Process 
Zinc. 

A motion picture, 
Manufacture of American Process Zinc,” 
was shown. It had been prepared under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. 

President Atwood:—I think it is safe 
to say that this very educational] film 
that has been shown of one of our prin- 
cipal raw materials has been very thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. A vote of thanks 
is in order, and I will entertain a motion 
to that effect, 


Mr. Caspar:—I move that a vote of 
thanks be extended to our good friends 
for this educational film. 

(The motion was seconded and carried). 


Constitution and By-Laws 


President Atwood :—There came up this 
morning a question as to the amendment 
to the by-laws on the subject of sustain- 
ing membership. I don’t know whether 
all of you who are here this afternoon 
were present this morning. This was 
presented in the meeting this morning and 
if approved this evening will become one 
of our by-laws. ss 

Secretary Horgan read the amendment 
on sustaining memberships (see page 48). 


Col. Callahan:—I move its adoption, 
(The motion was seconded). 
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Atwood:—I think the pur- 
pose of this by-law should be explained. 


President 


The revenue of the association has not 
been adequate to carry on our work in 
the proper manner. Our quarters in New 
York are utterly inadequate for our pur- 
poses. We have no filing room, and as 
some one said the other day, when four 
or five go there at one time you have to 
use a shoe horn to get them in. We also 
want to provide larger and additional 
systems for Mr. Horgan. 


And then Mr. Trigg and I thought we 
could appropriately say that it was not 
just to an association like ours to com- 
pel its president to pay his own traveling 
expenses. So we want to provide for this 
for our future presidents. As Mr. Trigg 
said this morning, the time may come 
when some suitable man will be selected 
for our president and he will be deterred 
from taking office because of his inability 
to stand the expense. It is considered 
inadvisable at this time to raise our dues 
of $15 because in doing so we would un- 
doubtedly lose some of our smaller mem- 
bers, and so the sustaining memberships 
pare provided in the hope that one hundred 
ill be taken out. 


I believe you understand that motion 
now. 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that all the former presidents of the 
association subscribed for the sustaining 
membership. 

(The motion was carried.) 

President Atwood :—We would also like 
to have the approval of this body on the 
three or four minor changes in the consti- 
tution and by-laws that were presented 
this morning. 

Mr. Bray:—I move they be adopted. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. Du- 
Commun and was carried.) 


President Atwood :—We have two more 
reports that are purely informative, the 
report of the Committee on Kalsomine 
Manufacturers and the report of the Pub- 
licity Committee. These reports were re- 
ceived and recommended to the conven- 
tion by the Board of Directors. Can we 
vote on them with the approval of the 
Board of Directors? Is there a motion to 
that effect? 

Mr. Woolsey :—I move they be received 
and filed. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

The reports follow :— 


Report of Committee on Kalsomine Manufacturers 


In common with other products of the industry the demand for kalsomine 


has been greater than ever before. 


Prices for our materials have been held down very closely, whilst the 
cost of raw materials, packages, supplies, overhead and labor has in every 
case been as high or higher than the previous year. 

The result of this combination has been that these concerns who are en- 
gaged in this branch of the industry have had to exert every effort to main- 
tain themselves, and the fortunately large tonnage has been their only 


salvation. 


It may be assumed that the exigent conditions have resulted in devel- 
oping further efficiency in both manufacture and distribution. 
The indications are for a continued good demand, with prices holding at 


about where they are now. 


Report of Publicity Committee 


The last twelve months have brought into being a new force of the Asso- 


ciation, that of disseminating information relative to its activities. 


It would 


not be within the realms of reason to report that your Publicity Committee 


has functioned as a smooth, efficient organism; 


duced to a perfect working unit. 


conditions have not con- 


Considering, however, that this committee 


is an innovation, that its members have been forced to test the character 
of news matter most likely to see the light of day through the medium of the 
printing press, we submit that a good start has been made. 


Using the President of the Association as the mouthpiece, our initial effort 
was devoted to the preparation of an article for the daily press which was 
designed to focus the attention of readers upon the economic value of paint. 
This was sent to some six hundred odd newspapers published in the United 


States and Canada. 


No clipping service was maintained, but it is believed 


by your committee that fully 25 per cent. of the newspapers printed the 
article on or about last New Year’s Day. 


About the middle of the year another article ‘was prepared for publication 


by periodicals devoted particularly to the interests of women. 


This was sent 


for use under the signature of the Secretary and discussed the value of 
paint from the point of decorative effects. 

During visits by your National officers to local clubs your committee in 
every possible way endeavored to secure desired mention of such meetings 
in the press of the cities visited. This was done through sending of stories 
relating to such meetings direct to the editors, and also to inviting Club Sec- 
retaries to encourage the publishing of notices in the newspapers of the 


various cities. 


The results attained in certain Southern cities were noticeably gratifying. 
Other notices of lesser importance were published at frequent intervals 
through various committee members during the year. 

There has been a lack of cohesion of effort on the part of your committee 


which, we feel, has been due to a force of circumstances. 


This unit got 


under way late, held no meetings to determine the most desirable methods 

to pursue and enjoyed no methodical plan of action for the above reasons. 
We feel that far more benefit can be derived by the Association by future 

Publicity Committees through closer contact, frequent meetings, and, withal, 


a more compact organization. 


It is our belief that appointments should be 


by districts, as heretofore, but that definite assignments of work for the 
members of each district are certain to give prolific results. 

It is our firm expression that the committee should be continued on a 
more energetic basis than has prevailed during its first year, and we believe, 
further, in order to secure the most advantage for the Association, as well 
as for the general good of the paint, varnish and allied industries, that all 
publicity for popular consumption should be roncentrated within the mantle 





of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. Inc., as the official 


spokesman. 





It is our opinion that the name should be changed to “Committee on Pub 


lic Informations” or to “Committee on 


President Atwood :—We still have sev- 
eral short resolutions from some of the 
paint clubs. 

Secretary Horgan read a_ resolution 
from the Buffalo club with reference to 
lengthening the painting season. 

The Buffalo Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
unanimously approves the movement for ex- 
tending the painting season and the plan for 
the furtherance of the painting trade in voca- 
tional schools. 

Secretary Horgan:—This resolution 
was approved by the Board of Directors 
and referred to the convention for its 
action, and was also referred back to the 
“Save the Surface” Committee. 

Mr. Hassels:—I move the resolution be 
accepted. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Secretary Horgan:—I have another 
resolution from the Philadelphia club 
which has reference to the Trade-Mark 
Bureau. The Board of Directors care- 
fully considered this resolution and rec- 
ommended that it be referred to the 
Trade-Mark Committee so that in their 
compilation of the new list they might 
consider the suggestions made in this 
resolution. 


Whereas, the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association with executive offices in New York, 
conducts a bureau known as the Trade Mark 
or Registration Bureau; and 

Whereas, this bureau publishes perfodically 
a list of trade names registered with said 
bureau; and 


Whereas, this list as now published gives 
insufficient information; ani 


Whereas, these lists were formerly published 
in a form that conveyed understanding, to- 
wit:—Column 1, trade mark; column 2, date 
registered; column 3, applied to, and column 4, 
registered by; therefore, be it 

Resolved:—That the Philadelphia Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club strongly recommend a re- 
turn to the original form and manner of pub- 
lishing such trade marks or names. 


Mr. Heckel:—I move that that be 
adopted. s 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Secretary Horgan read a’ resolution 
from the Philadelphia Paint, Oil, and 
Varnish Club on simplification. 


Secretary Horgan :—The board recom- 
mended that this resolution be referred 
to the Simplification Committee for its 
approval. 

Mr. Walker :—I move we concur in the 
recommendation of the board. 

(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried.) 

Secretary Horgan :—We have a similar 
resolution to the one I just read from 
the Portland, Oregon, club and one from 
the New York club. 


Resolved: That the members of the Portland 
(Oregon) Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, after 
having discussed and given thought to the pro- 
posed plan of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, to limit the number of colors 
to be represented on color cards to the paint 
trade, and the further suggestion of limiting 
the number and size of containers, especially 
the elimination of half gallons and pints, fully 
indorse the proposed plan, believing it to be 
a step in advance in the conduct of our in- 
dustry. 

President Atwood :—Is there any unfin- 
ished business? 


Mr. Chatfield :—I should like to suggest 
that this association in convention as- 
sembled send telegrams to our former 
presidents who could not be with us: 
Marshall Evans, Arthur S. Somers, Frank 
Cheesman, John M. Peters, William 
Waterall, Howard B. French. 


(The motion was regularly seconded.) 

Mr. Brininstool:—I would like to in- 
clude in that motion our good friend, Jim 
Keister. 


Mr. Chatfield :—I would be delighted. I 
had not thought of that. 


(The motion was carried.) 


Resolutions of Thanks 


Mr. Binney:—I wauld like to offer a 
resolution— 


Whereas, the National Paint, Oi] and Var- 
nish Association is about to close its thirty- 
sixth and most successful annual convention; 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That this association tender its 
hearty thanks and appreciation to Mr. Padden, 
First Assistant Corporation Counsel, City of 
Chicago, for his cordial welcome, and to the 
Rev. John Timothy Stone for delivering the in- 
vocation at the opening session of the conven- 
tion; and be it further 


Resolved: That we express our most cordial 
thanks to the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
Chicago, to Harvey Edwards and his associates 
on the entertainment committee, to Mrs. Har- 
vey Edwards and her associates on the ladies’ 
committee, Mr. and Mrs. John N. Welter and 
their associates on the Golf Committee for 
their zealous and tireless efforts in devising 
and carrying out the remarkable program for 
the entertainment of this greatest of all con- 
ventions, which has made the social side of 
our meeting so especially happy and success- 
ful; and be it further 

Resolved: That we thank the Park Ridge 
Golf Club for its courtesy in extending to our 
members and ladies the use of its club house 
and course; and be it further 

Resolved: That our cordial thanks be given 
to the Registration Bureau, the Press Com- 
mittee and other convention committees for 
their devoted services which have contributed 
so largely to the success of this convention; 
and be it further 

Resolved: That our warmest thanks be given 
to the donors of the many remarkable, well- 
chosen prizes and that their names be printed 
in the year-book of the association; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That we register our profound ap- 
preciation of the untiring and unselfish services 
of the President, the Board of Directors and 
the committees of the association who have so 
ably conducted our affairs during the year, 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
this resolution. 


(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried). 


President Atwood :—Is there any other 
unfinished business? 


Mr. Minehart:—I want to say in en- 
couragement of the incoming administra- 
tion that the ex-presidents of our asso- 
cition who are here today have taken 
out a sustaining membership, and we have 
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here a total of eleven ex-presidents and 
three others which we want to submit for 
the purpose of encouraging the move- 
ment of sustaining ‘memberships. 

President Atwood :—That is very grati- 
fying. Is there any other unfinished 
business? 

I would like to call now for the final 
report of the nominating committee which 
was presented this morning by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Trigg. This ceport will be pre- 
sented by E. V. Peters. 


Nominations and Election 


Mr. Peters:—You have heard the pre- 
liminary report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee this morning presented by our 
chairman, Mr. Trigg. I don’t think there 
is anything that the committee can add 
to Mr. Trigg’s remarks this morning as 
regards the ticket which we are placing 
in nomination to conduct the affairs of 
this association for next year. Your com- 
mittee fully appreciated its great respon- 
sibility in selecting those leaders who must 
guide the destination of this great trade 
organization for another year. We feel it 
very great honor nd privilege to present 
this ticket :-— 


President, Norris B. Gregg; Eastern 
zone vice-president, J. B. Lord, Boston; 
Central zone, E. C. Currier, Sioux City; 
Southern zone, George W. West, Atlanta; 
Western zone, C. R. Root, Los Angeles; 
Canadian zone, F. J. Penberthy, Toronto. 

(Mr. Peters read also the names of the 
directors as submitted in the preliminary 
report). 

I would like to move the election of the 
candidates proposed. 

President Atwood:—You have heard 
the report of the Nominating Committee. 
What is your pleasure? 

(The motion was seconded). 

President Atwood:—lIt has been moved 
and seconded that the men placed in nomi- 
nation be elected. I presume that the 
secretary would be authorized to cast one 
ballot. 

(The motion was carried). 

President Atwood: — The gentlemen 
named are unanimously elected. 

I am going to appoint Mr. Minehart 
and Mr. Moore to conduct to the chair the 
president-elect, one of the best loved men 
of the industry. 

Mer. Minehart and Mr. Moore escorted 
President-Elect Gregg to the chair. 


Officers Are Installed 


Mr. Atwood:—I know we are all grate- 
ful for the service Mr. Gregg is going 
to give us, and we want to hear a few 
words from him right now. 

President Gregg:—I am sorry to say I 
think you will hear very few words from 
me now. You may hear a great many as 
the year progresses. I will say, how- 
ever, I very much appreciate the honor 
you have conferred upon me, the great- 
est honor that can come to any man in 
this industry. I have listened to the pro- 
ceedings of this convention, and I have 
learned from them the tasks set before me 
as to some of the subjects which we must 
push forward during the coming year. I 
want to say also that I know Mr. Atwood 
and his predecessors have set a pace of 
devotion to your interests which I shall 
endeavor to follow and try to equal, 
whether I will do that or not I do not 
know. : I shall certainly try in every way 
to do it. 


Mr. Lord, Vice-President for the East- 
ern Zone, we would be glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Lord:—In accepting this office as 
regional vice-president, I do so knowing 
that it will be a great pleasure to serve 
on a board at which you preside. To the 
members I will simply say I will do the 
best I can to help the good work the 
association has been doing. 


President Gregg:—I believe Mr. West 
is not here. Mr. Currier, the new vice- 
president of the central district. 


Mr. Currier :—This is rather unexpected. 
I want to say, however, that I have come 
in contact with Mr. Gregg a great many 
times, and it will be a pleasure to do any- 
thing to assist him in the administration 
during the coming year. While I know I 
have a big task ahead of me, I shall do 
my best. 

President Gregg:—Mr. Currier, I ap- 
preciate your remarks very much. Is Mr. 
Penberthy of the Canadian district here? 
They tell me he is not here; neither is 
Mr. Root, the new vice-president for the 
western district. Is Mr. Figgis here? Ap- 
parently he is not. I know he would be 
very glad to speak to you if he were. The 
secretary will call the roll of the new 
directors. If any of them are present, we 
would like to have them stand, 


(Secretary Horgan called the names of 
the directors). 


Secretary Horgan:—TI would like to say 
Mr. Bolton was nominated by the Toronto 
Club. I would like to include him in the 
ballot cast. 

Mr. Peters:—I move that Mr. Bolton’s 
name be included in the ballot cast. 


(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried). 

President Gregg:—If there is no fur- 
ther business a motion to adjourn will be 
in order. 


Mr. Caspar:—I make a motion we ad- 
journ. 


(The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried). 

The convention was adjourned at 5 
o’clock, Friday afternoon, 


—_————2* <> 


Greetings from E. J. Cornish 


During the N. P., O. and V. A. con- 
vention Secretary Horgan received the fol- 
lowing message from Edward J. Cornish 
in an ocean letter by wireless from the 
steamship “Berengaria” :— 

“Thanks for message. Express my re- 
grets at enforced absence. Congratula- 
tions to retiring president on successful 
year. Fealty to incoming president and 
good wishes for all my friends.” 
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Entertainment Features of N. P.O. V.A. Meeting 


From the opening of the convention 
until its close with the dance following 
the annual banquet, Friday evening, there 
was an uninterrupted round of entertain- 
ment for the delegates and their families 
and friends. 

The peak in the week’s social activities 
was Le Bal Cristal, held in the Grand 
ballroom of the Drake Hotel, Thursday 
evening. Eight hundred guests attended. 
An entire wing of the hotel was thrown 
open for the ball. It was styled “Le Bal 
Cristal” from two great globes, composed 
of hundreds of mirrors, which were re- 
volved while varied colored lights were 
thrown against them, reflecting all the 
colors of the rainbow over the room and 
the dancers, making the crystal covered 
globes seem balls of flaming fire. The 
surprise feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was the appearance of the 
Adolph Bohm Ballet, under the direction 
of Mr. Bohm, who was formerly of the 
Imperial Ballet in Petrograd, and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 
2 now director of the Chicago Opera Bal- 
et. 

At midnight a buffet supper was served 
and the dancing continued until an early 
hour Friday morning. A cotillion, led by 
J. T. McConnell, was one of the features 
of the ball, following the midnight supper. 


The Golf Tournament 


The golf tournament for men was held 
Wednesday, October 17, at the Park Ridge 
Country Club. The day was marred by 
showers, but golfers were not to be stopped 


by a little rain and the entry lists were 
complete. When the day’s battle was 
over the following winners were an- 
nounced by the committee :— 

1. J. J. Rutherford, Oak Park, IIl., low 
net, 27 holes—president’s trophy. 

2. Leon S. Hanline, Baltimore, first 
flight, low net, 27 holes. 


3. Harold Rowe, New York, first flight, 
second low net, 27 holes. 
Fs Morgan, Chicago, 
low net, 27 holes. 
G. Sidebottom, New York, sec- 
ond flight, second low net, 27 holes. 
6. C. P. Morris, Haddon Heights, N. J., 


second 


flight, 
oO. 


third flight, low net, 27 holes. 

7. Claude H. Smith, St. Louis, third 
flight, second low net, 27 holes. 

8. G. A. Wharry, New York City, fourth 
flight, low net, 27 holes. 

9. H. W. Pearson, New York City, 
fourth flight, second low net, 27 holes. 

10. William A. Dail, Cincinnati, fifth 
flight, low net, 27 holes. 

11. W. A. Borland, Philadelphia, fifth 
flight, second low net, 27 holes. 


12. John Heath Wood, Chicago, low 
gross, 27 holes. 

13. Beverly F. Hall, Chicago, low gross, 
first eighteen holes you play. 

14. H. A. Grey, Chicago, low gross 
score on four long holes—Nos. 3, 4, 
and 15. 

15. H. G. Clopper, New York, booby 
prize. 

16. V. Wurtelle, Minneapolis ; Claude H. 
Smith, St. Louis; Joseph R. Cochran, 
Minneapolis; Carl M. Forline, St. Louis, 
low net foursome prizes, 27 holes. 


17. F. W. Robinson, Buffalo, low net, 
first 18 holes you play. 
18. H. G. Sidford, New York, second 


low ‘net, first 18 holes you play. 
After the annual banquet handsome 
prizes were given to the golf winners. 


With the Ladies 


While the men were spending the day 
at the golf links the women of the con- 
vention were being entertained at a 
luncheon and _ fashion’ show, offered 
through the courtesy of Marshall, Field 
& Co. Wednesday evening the annual 
reception to the president followed the 
formal opening of the convention. In the 
receiving line were President and Mrs, 
Atwood, Mr. and Mrs. George Henderson, 
of Montreal, and Mrs. Harvey G. Edwards. 
The reception was held in the Avenue of 
Palms, in the Drake Hotel. 

Thursday the Lake Shore Country Club 
was the objective for the women of the 
convention. After the motor trip across 
the city a luncheon was served at the 
club and the afternoon was devoted to 
bridge and mah jong. Thursday eve- 
ning Le Bal Cristal was held. 

Rain again interfered with the 
women’s golf tournament on Friday, but 
some of the braves followed the sched- 
ule of events. Friday afternoon was 
given over to motor trips over the boule- 
vards and through the parks and in the 
evening following the annual banquet the 
week’s gaiety came to an end with a 
large dancing party in the grand ball- 
room of the hotel. 

There was only praise for the Chicago 
committees which had planned and ar- 
canged the entertainment features during 
the convention. These committees were 
as follows :— 

Arrangements and Entertainment—W. 
T. Sheffield, Wells Martin, S. H. Stewart, 
F. L. Sulzberger, H. A. Melum, John H. 
Pine, John R. MacGregor, Harvey G. 
Edwards, chairman. 

Ladies’—Mrs. W. T. Sheffield, Mrs. 
Wells Martin, Mrs. S. H. Stewart, Mrs. 
F. L. Sulzberger, Mrs. H. A. Melum, Mrs. 
John H. Pine, Mrs. John R. MacGregor, 
Mrs. John N. Welter, Mrs. Harvey G. 
Edwards, hostess. 

Golf—Howard Elting, Wm. A. Sanders, 
C. D. Sproule, John N. Welter, chairman. 

Ladies’ Golf Events—Mrs. John N. 
Welter. 

The many friends of Harvey Edwards, 
the chairman of the Chicago committee, 
sympathized with him when he was called 


away by the illness and death of his 
father. H. A. Melum took up the direc- 
tion of affairs when Mr. Edwards was 


called away. 

The efficient registration staff, under di- 
rection of John R. MacGregor and Miss 
Edith Ellsworth, his assistant, were 
commended for the manner in which this 
work was accomplished. « As the delegates 
came to the booth to register they found 
a large envelope containing programs, 
tickets of admission to ‘he various af- 
fairs of the convention ready for dis- 
tribution. The work of registration pro- 
ceeded with promptness and without con- 
fusion. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held Friday 
evening at the Hotel Drake. After the 
large number present had satisfied their 
inner wants, they were called to order 
by Lewis R. Atwood, who spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


Chairman’s Introductory 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, Boys and Girls:—My former friend 
and late associaate, George V. Horgan, 
said the other day in describing our trip 
through the country that we had eaten 
our way from coast to coast and to para- 
phrase what he said I will say that I 
have talked my way from coast to coast, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and I think it is about time that I 
should quit. Indeed, I had a letter the 
other day from Mr. Fields in which he 
welcomed me to the ranks of the has- 
beens. I think it is quite a distinguished 
honor to go into that select company, 
and I want to say to this association that 
if in the future they get as good men 
as they have got back there you will be 
very fortunate indeed. 


Going into the ranks of the has-beens 
reminds me of something George Hender- 
son, of Montreal, said to me the other 
day. I was talking to him about the 
beautiful city of Victoria in British Co- 
lumbia, and I told him what a charm- 
ing place it was. He said, “Do you know 
what we Canadians say about Victoria?” 

I said, “No.” 

He said, ‘‘We call it a 
dead still live,” and that, 
where I am going to be 
beens. 

I wonder if you men and you women 
have gotten out of this last year wha. 
has come to me in my travels. I wonder 
if in this meeting in the last few days 
you have seen what we men of this asso- 
ciation have seen who are in close touch 
of this work. I wonder if you realize 
that we are making history, making his- 
tory in our industry, and we are mak- 
ing history in the economic life of our 
country and probably of the world. We 
are factors in a great social evolution, 
as I would call it, lifting industry to a 
higher plane than ever existed before, 
and justifying us in the slogan we have 
adopted at this convention, “In the Pub- 
lic Service.” 

Do you know I believe it is an honor 
to belong to such an association as we 
have belonged to, and that as we go on 
and build on what we have already built, 
that honor and that privilege will be- 
come more evident to us all every day 
and we will be proud of any connection 
that we have with it. 

I am not going to make a long speech. 
I have said my say. I just want to add 
this. In our convention today resolu- 
tions were passed thanking the city of 


city where the 
gentlemen, is 
with the has- 


Chicago entertainment committee for the 
splendid entertainment they had provided 


Somehow or other the ladies didn’t 


us. 
get in on that resolution, and I know 
they want to thank ‘the ° entertainment 


committee through me, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards, for all that they have done, the 
delightful and gracious way in which 
they have treated us. 

Many of you were at the Atlantic City 
convention last year, and in my em- 
barrassment there I didn’t know what to 
say and I spoke the sentiments of my 
heart and told you all that I loved the 
ladies. I want to assure you that that 
sentiment still continues, only very much 
intensified, and I want all these ladies 
when they go home to take this picture 
that is on the first page of the program 
and keep it, and never forget me and I 
will never forget them. 

Now ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor of turning over this meeting to a 
man whom we all love, Charles E. Field, 
as the toastmaster. 


Toastmaster’s Address 


Toastmaster Field: — Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—That rather ful- 
some, unexpected, undeserved perhaps, ex- 
pression of love adds greatly to my em- 
barrassment, but in the words of some 
wise man (I don’t know who he was, 
but he said), “That is flattery, my boy, 
but I like it.” 

It has been customary at our annual 
dinner of this association to listen to the 
swan song of the retiring president as 
well as some of the aims and hopes of the 
incoming, but when I got here tonight and 
looked over the program I see that Mr. 
Atwood has very cleverly changed that 
method of procedure by having himself 
appointed to preside over the opening of 
the meeting, and instead of my having 
the pleasure and the honor of introduc- 
ing him he introduces me, and that is the 
way the procession has been going all 
through the administraiion. He has been 
about two jumps ahead of all the rest of 
us. I am very grateful, however, for his 
referring to me in that plain, simple 
manner as, Mr. Field. In the first place 
I am always amused at the careless man- 
ner in which our friends from Kentucky 
sling around that title of colonel. Every 
time he has addressed me during the con- 
vention, and that has been several, he 
has always addressed me as colonel, and 
I made up my mind if he did it tonight 
I’ was going to introduce him as lieu- 
tenant-general. ‘That is about the rela- 
tive position we ought to occupy from a 
military standpoint, although I admit I 
would like to be on his staff. 

I want to remind you that we are not 
going to lose him. Under our by-laws he 
automatically becomes first vice-president 
and a member of the executive committee. 
We are going to have him with us next 
year, and I hope many years to come, 
and I hope he will always bring Mrs. 
Atwood. The only excuse I have to offer 





you for occupying the position of toast- 
master that another who is very efficient 
on the entertainment committee seems to 
have fallen down on that particular job 
and they appealed to me earnestly, almost 
tearfully. When I mentioned a number 
of men I knew who could more grace- 
fully and tactfully fill the position than 
I, they had an objection in each case, 
but somehow or other that objection 
didn’t sound original, and out of sym- 
pathy for their embarrassment and in- 
cidentally as most of them are custom- 
ers of mine, I reluctantly consented to 
serve. I guess you will have to stand 
for it. You know there is great license 
to the duties of a toastmaster. He can 
make a speech himself every time he in- 
troduces a speaker if he wishes to, but 
don’t be alarmed. I will promise you I 
will attend strictly to business. 


Chauncey Depew’s Methods 


Soribners has recently published a 
very interesting book entitled, ‘The 
Memories of Eighty Years,” by Chauncey 
Depew. He devotes considerable space 
to after-dinner speaking at which he was 
a past master. It seems after dinner 
speaking is a legacy we have inherited 
from our English ancestors. To this 
day banquets are very popular in Eng- 
land. They are oft-times used as a plat- 
form by the government upon which some 
cabinet minister can outline some policy 
they don’t wish to develop through Par- 


liament. Mr. Depew makes a distinction 
between wit and humor. He said the 
wittiest man he ever knew was William 


M. Evarts. That rather surprised me be- 


Harvey G. Edwards 


Chairman of Committee on Entertain- 
ment and Arrangements 


cause [ always regarded him as a very 
dignified Secretary of_ State. He said 
he was the guest of Mr. Evarts at his 
home for a month. Evarts said to him, 
“Do you see that old fellow sawing wood? 
He has a great habit of talking to him- 
self. I said to him one day, ‘Jim, why do 
you talk to yourself so much?’ 

‘He said, Evarts, I love to talk to a 
sensible man, and I love to hear a 
sensible man talk.’” 


I wil leave it to you as to whether that 
is wit or humor. 


Making Culture Hur 


I suppose you expect me to say some- 
thing about Chicago. Of course, I know 
the weather has been bad and you haven't 
seen much of it. In the cities where we 
formerly held our banquets, we have been 
apt to come away under the spell of the 
eloquence of the orator and the magne- 
tism of the speech with the idea that the 
city in which the banquet was held was 
the only city in the United States. For 
instance, in Boston, they tell us they spend 
more money per capita for education than 
any other city in the land. ‘They have 
more places and treasures of history than 
any other city on the Avlantic Coast. The 


first public library in the United States - 


was established in Boston, and so on, 
proud of their collections and their art 
and their culture and so forth. Well, that 
is fine and I believe every word of it is 
true. It reminds me of the old story of 
the conversation between the Chicago girl 
and the Boston girl. The Boston gir] said, 
“We have got more culture in Boston than 
you have in Chicago.” 

“Yes, but you wait until Chicago gets 
around to culture and she will make cul- 
ture hum.” 


Then there is New York. Did you ever 
see a New Yorker who thought there 
was any other city in the land? They 
are so great down there they have to fight 
among themselves for supremacy. I be- 
lieve the Yanks won out. Arnong other 
things they tell us that New York is the 
great financial center of the country, al- 
ways has been and always will be. That 
is fine, we nod our heads until we get 
away and begin to think it over, particu- 
larly us fellows from Chicago, and we 
begin to wonder if that is quite correct as 
to_the future. 

‘Then there is St. Louis, and we get a 
wonderful description of their unusual, at- 
tractive homes, well laid out streets, their 
pavements, their illuminating systems, 
their river front, water transportation and 
so on, and we come away regretting that 
we were not born in St. Louis. 

In Philadelphia they tell us they turn 
out twenty-five pairs of socks a minute, 
a locomotive every two hours, and a baby 
. 








is born every_ten minutes. I am not 
going to enter Chicago in competition with 
any of these accomplishments. I think it 
was Dr. Hilles who said, “The most lov- 
able man in the world is the man who 
loves his country,” but the Irish orator 
remarks, “Every man should be proud of 
his nativity no matter whether he was 
born there or not.” 


; I was not born in Chicago, but I have 
lived here nearly half a century. Wher- 
ever I go on the cars or at hotels or at 
conventions, wherever men are gathered 
together, I am proud of the fact that I 
am in Chicago, but while I am proud of 
that fact, I realize that Chicago, like 
every other city in the land, is only u 
very, very small part of this great Ameri- 
can nation of which we are all justly and 
mutually proud, 


Civic Pride 

Seriously speaking, civic pride is fine. 
It is all right as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. Only yesterday I 
read in the papers that the secret service 
department of our government in Wash- 
ington had given out information that 
there are a million and a half radicals in 
this country, from the red-mouthed red- 
flagged anarchist to the bolshevist, social- 
ists and other—demagogues of every name 
and stripe and nature. These people are 
not found on our Halsted streets and east 
side of our great city, but in the market 
places and some of them in the colleges 
but a million and a half of that kind in 
this country are a million, five hundred 
thousand too many. 


Mr. Roosevelt said, “Of all kinds of men, 
pape 7 ore _— who attempt to in- 
cite one, branch of the Americ: 2 
against the other.” a 

My friends, what we need more and 
more, to my mind, in this country is a 
deep faith and pride in our national in- 
stitutions and more real genuine hundied 
per cent. constructive American patriotism. 
Not only patriotism that gives a momen- 
tary thrill as when a man hears “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” or sees the soldiers 
g0 by on parade, but the kind of patriotism 
that causes a man to think, that gets be- 
low the surface and compels him to ask 
himself the question: “What can I do 
for my country in such a crisis?” 


Counterfeit Bills 


The first thing I know I will make a 

speech, and I don’t intend to, so I think 
I will tell a story that Mr. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
tellls. He said he and Mr. Carnegie were 
walking on the outskirts of Pittsburgh 
one afternoon and passed a church in 
which a colored congregation was holding 
service. They went inside and took a seat 
just. in time to hear the preacher say, 
‘This church am needing a coat of Paint. 
The fence needs repairing. <A collection 
will now be taken up toward defraying 
the expenses of painting the church and 
repairing the fence.’””’ Mr. Schwab said 
when the box came around he and Mr. 
Carnegie each slipped in a teu-dollar bill. 
When the preacher got the collection and 
poured out the nickels and the pennies 
and the dimes, he caught sight of the two 
ten-dollar bills. His eyes bulged out and 
he said, “The painting of this church and 
the repairing of this church will proceed 
tomorrow morning, provided the two ten- 
dollar bills placed in the box by the gen- 
ca in the back seat am not counter- 
eits. 
There are a great many things said 
and done in life’s routine, I fear, that 
may be justly criticized as counterfeits 
and conspicuous among them is the toast- 
master or the after-dinner speaker that 
does not live up to his promises. 

We had a delightful evening, but 
through a process of mental telepathy it 
has reached the head table that there was 
something lacking. You will observe that 
I keep a glass of water handy. It often 
happens to one not accustomed to stand 
in the presence of such a distinguished 
audience as this, with so many handsome 
well groomed men and so many beautiful 
charmingly gowned ladies creating a pic- 
ture that is thrilling. that he is seized with 
a sudden fit of nervousness called stage 
fright. The mouth becomes dry and a 
swallow of water will relieve it, but if it 
goes to the knees there 1s no help for it in 
these days. 

A striking evidence of the efficiency of 
the entertainment committee is their se- 
curing the speaker that they have for 
us tonight. You know the original State 
of Indiana embraced not only what is 
now known as Indiana but all of Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and a part of 
Minnesota. 

One by one these states have been 
taken from her domain, but while she 
has been reduced in size there is no evi- 
dence of any reduction in energy, enter- 
prise, statesmanship, or patriotism. While 
the waters of the Wabash divide the two 
states, the waters of human endeavor em- 
brace them both, and no man in this 
generation stands out more conspicuously 
or reflects greater glory upon the old com- 
monwealth than does its distinguished 
senior senator. Ladies and gentlemen, I 


am not going to introduce him. That 
would he superfluous, but I take great 
pleasure introducing to you James E. 


Watson, United States Senator from In- 
diana. 


Preserving the Federal 
Constitution 
By Senator James A. Watson 


Mr. Toastmaster and My Fellow Citi- 
zens:—That was a very happy introduc- 
tion for me, better than one I received 
some three weeks or more ago when I 
spoke at a college which I shall not name. 
There were very delightful selections by 
a splendid orchestra preceding my re- 
marks. A schoo] teacher not in the habit 
of introducing speakers was put up for 
the purpose of introducing me. By and 
by, after an unusually brilliant selection 


had been played, he stepped down to the 
front and said. ‘Young ladies and gentle- 
men, shall we have Senator Watson speak 
now, or would you prefer 


for us tu go 
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on and enjoy yourselves a little while 
longer?’’ I think perhaps that was a very 
appropriate introduction. 

I am reminded likewise of another in- 
troduction. 1 happened to be speaking 
not very long ago and a soldier was to 
follow me. I spoke at some length and 
the crowd, evidently weary, started to 
leave at the end of my remarks, where- 
upon the toastmaster, somewhat excited, 
arose and said, ‘‘Hold on here, people. 
We have another speaker here, and you 
are bound to hear him. He was an over- 
seas soldier. He has been through hell 
for us and now we are bound to do as 
much for him.” 

Having but a short time to talk, being 
compelled to take a train in order to reach 
Louisville, where I am to make a political 
speech tomorrow night, one I would much 
rather make than the one I am going to 
make tonight, it is my first duty, as it is 
my first pleasure, to make my due 
acknowledgements to your past president 
for the courtesy of his introduction, and 
likewise to those who brought me here. 
I count myself fortunate, my fellow citi- 
zens, to stand in the presence of such a 
magnificent assemblage of business peo- 
ple, men and women devoted, as I have 
learned tonight, to high ideals and to a 
noble conception of the relation of one 
business man to another and of the gen- 
eral business of the country to the prin- 
ciples that underlie our government. 

Your toastmaster splendidly has spoken 
of the patriotism that should touch and 
thrill every heart, and, therefore, just 
briefly I propose to talk to you about 
the underlying principle that is the bed- 
rock beneath this mighty government of 
ours. 

The National Bar Association at its last 
gathering insisted that every speaker as 
far as was possible should address him- 
self to the Constitution of the United 
States in order that there might be a 
conception of that fundamental law of 
the land, and, therefore, I deem it entirely 
appropriate upon an occasion of this kind 
to talk briefly upon that shelfworn and 
threadbare topic,, yet one everlastingly 
fundamental. 


Liberty Springs from Constitution 


If the institutions handed down to the 
United States at some great sacrifice are 
to be perpetuated for the generations that 
are yet to come, and it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate that the business men should 
consider the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, for your individual 
liberty springs from that document, your 
right to do business springs from that 
document, your right to accumulate prop- 
erty and to enjoy its use and its posses- 
sion springs from that document. When- 
ever the foundation stones of this mightv 
republic are undermined, as they are 
likely to be if the sort of ‘“‘patriotism”’ de- 
scribed by my friend, Field, obtains in 
the country, you will find that your busi- 
ness collapses with the cause when indi- 
vidual liberty is destroyed, as inevitably 
it will be if the fabric of the republic is 
overturned. Then incidentally will busi- 
ness accompany it into the wreckage. And 
so I make no apologies when I talk to 
you for a few brief moments upon the 
fundamental principles that underlie the 
Constitution of the United States. 

What is it that is new in this great 
document? As Gladstone happily said, 
“It is the greatest document ever struck 
off at anv one time by the brain and 
purpose of man.’’ Was it new in the fact 
that it was a written document? The 
Magna Charta was written, the Mayflowet 
compact was written. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts each had written consti- 
tutions before the great one was formu- 
lated. It is not new in that respect, not 
new in its distribution of powers, because 
Fingland to a certain extent enjoyed such 
distribution for generations, not new in 
any of those aspects, but new in one ever- 
lasting fundamental particular, and that 
is this—individual liberties to be protect- 
ed by a fundamental law. 

What do I mean by that, ladies and 
gentlemen? The Declaration of Independ- 
ence completely changed the whole course 
of human events in the announcement of 
a principle never before so authoritatively 
announced in the history of the world and 
what was that? Before that Declaration 
was written all power resided in kings 
and crowns and thrones and _ scepters. 
Humanity had no right save as it was 
wrenched by force from the kings and 
thrones of the earth. From time to time 
the great body of people rose and com- 
pelled kings to grant certain rights to the 
people, but still it was never denied that 
the kings and the thrones possessed all 
the power and all the rights for all hu- 
manity which they were privileged to dole 
out to their fellowmen in accordance with 
Putocratic will from time to time, as 
Magna Charta was forced from the hands 
of King John at Runnymede. But here 
Was an announcement for the first time 
on earth that all the power resides in 
the people, and in this written document 
for the first time the people conferred 
upon their government certain powers 
certain rights, and fixed those powers and 
rights within a written document in fixed 
terms in specific language beyond which 
the government might never go. 

Listen to this, the words of the 
laration of Independence, ‘“‘All men are 
created equal.’’ Created equal why? Be- 
cause each man is endowed by his Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights—cer- 
tain rights not misty or vague, not in- 
definite. Derived from what? Derived 
from the fact that every man is a child 
of God and that each man, because of 
that relationship to his Creator. has the 
certain rights, rights inalienable, rights 
which cannot be stolen from me, rights 
which cannot be wrenched from me, rights 
which cannot be filched from me, rights 
which cannot be forced from me, rights 
which are everlastingly mine, because 
given to me by my Creator. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, here is the trouble in our 
modern government, that we are forget- 
ful of the fact that each individual has 
bestowed upon him by divine right and 
power these inalienable rigths. 

My fellow citizens, this right of the in- 
dividual! is assailed in this modern time 
by what? First by the idea that the will 
of the people at any time, even a major- 
ity, may overturn the principles of the 
United States, that a majority has the 
right to appeal from the decisions of a 
court, and in the recall of judges and 
judicial decisions we have the strange 


Dec- 
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doctrine pounded in our ears that we 
have a right to appeal from such a decei- 
sion and that these decisions shall be sub- 
mitted to the mob for their final conclu- 


Inalienable Rights 


Why, my friends, in the Constitution of 
the United States our fathers in the 
first ten amendments purposely fixed a 
time limit upon what a majority might 
do. The right of trial by jury is a fixed 
right. No majority has the right to take 
that from me, because it is a divine right 
conferred upon me. The right of free 
speech is a fixed right, and in the solid 
granite of the Constitution of the United 
States forever imbedded is the principle 
that no majority has the right to wrench 
that right from me, and so all of these 
rights that are individual in character, 
that come to me because of my relation 
to my Creator, cannot be taken from me 
by any majority, because no majority 
conferred that right upon me. The right 
of trial by jury, the right of free speech, 
the right of free assembly, the right to the 
accumulation of property, the right to its 
use and its possession—these are individ- 
ual rights, and no majority has the power 
to wrench those rights from me, and, 
therefore, if we are true to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its funda- 
mental concepts, we shall oppose any ef- 
fort to establish in this country any doc- 
trine of the recall of judges and judicial 
decisions by which the decisions that sus- 
tain the Constitution of the United States 
may be overturned by the whims of the 
mob at any time expressed. 

Now, my fellow citizens, whence came 
this doctrine? Upon it is founded the 
right to do business. That is why busi- 
ness people are interested in it. Upon 
it is founded the right to own property 
and to its use, its emjoyment, its posses- 
sion. That is why it is fundamental in 
this republic, and that is why we must 
stand out against any effort to overturn 
this fundamental! right, or all will be lost 
in this Republic. 

Whence came this right? 
you the fundamentals of it. When the 
man of Nazareth said, “Our Father’ he 
said it at a time when autocracy was 
supreme in the’ world. The Roman 
emperor sat upon his throne and ruled the 
known world and his power was ques- 
tioned in no quarter of the globe. And 
yet this man, more like a dove among 
eagles of the sky, ordered a thing so pro- 
found that it has come down through the 
centuries with such constant force and 
abiding energy that no power has ever 
been able to stand its onward and re- 
sistless march. When Thomas Jefferson, 
out of the looms of a genius wove the 
Declaration of Independence in immortal 
words, he but echoed the words of the 
man of Nazareth across the intervening 
centuries and for the first time in the 
recorded history of the world, in a printed 
document the words of Jesus Christ were 
made the foundation of a mighty govern- 
ment devoted to the equality of men, and 
back of that to the individual liberty of 
each citizen beneath the flag. 


Must Abide by Constitution 


Therefore, there is a Divine reason for 
the doctrine of individual liberty and 
human equality, because if each man is en- 
dowed by his Creator with certain rights 
and every other man is endowed by his 
Creator with the same rights, all must be 
equal and it is that equality and that 
individual right and that individual lib- 
erty which is preserved in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the greatest 
doctrine ever struck off at any one time 
by the brain and by the purpose of man. 
We must abide by the Constitution of the 
United States. It holds in its grasp the 
very germs of human liberty; it is the 
surest repository of our freedom; it is 
the safest guarantee of our liberty. Upon 
it must rest the pillars of the Republic 
if they are to rest anywhere in this world. 
And to but touch them is to endanger the 
great Republic handed down to us after 
these generations of sacrifice and toil. 


Ah, my fellow citizens, this idea has 
been at work all along the line of the 
centuries, and we can understand human 
history only as we understand the advance 
of this mighty concept of the Man of 
Nazareth. Why, ladies and gentlemen, 
this idea was in training all along the 
line of the past. It was in training when 
Attilla, the -dread of the world, fell in 
battle at Chalons. It was in training 
when Charles Martel flashed his invisible 
sword before the Moslems; it was in 
training when it inspired the Maid of Or- 
leans and hurled back the forces of Eng- 
land and made France’s future secure, 
so that Europe was not to be dominated 
by any single power; it was in training 
when Oliver Cromwell refused the offer of 
a crown ;; it was in training when Guten- 
berg in his fastnesses of the Alps invented 
the printing press which after all was to 
spread ideas and disseminate knowledge 
and further the doctrine of human equal- 
itv, because of a new conception of indi- 
vidual right and the equality of men. It 
was in training when the Pilgrim Fathers 
came praying across the wintry sea to 
found a new land dedicated to the idea 
of religious freedom. It was in training 
and reached its culmination when Thomas 
Jefferson in language that deathless shall 
be forever more, penned the Declaration 
of Independence devoted to the divine 
concept of the equality of men. Yet, my 
fellow citizens it was even then but an 
ideal and it was never realized in America 
until Lee gave up his sword to Grant at 
Appommatox and four millions of men 
came forth from the abyss of slavery to 
stand beneath our flag forever and for- 
ever free. 

It was in training when our bovs 
climbed over the ridge of the world in '98 
to plant the stout tree of freedom beyond 
the track of the sun, evidence to the world 
that this idea of equality, fundamental in 
America, could not be confined to Ameri- 
can shores alone, but is world-wide in the 
sweep and the majesty of its power. It 
was in training when our boys over yon- 
der on a dozen of the trembling slopes of 
strife served notice to the great Germanic 
power that no one nation in this world 
should be permitted by force and by power 
and by despotic authority to overthrow 
the liberties of the entire people of the 
world, 


Let me give 


Danger in Peace Times 


Our boys over there simply projected 
that idea on down through the coming 
centuries. Ah, but it is not in the times 
of war, when the battle array is on, when 
men’s souls are stirred, and when the 
heart violently beats, and when as my 
friend awhile ago said we catch sight 
of the flag and we are stirred to the 
depths, not then but in the piping times 
of peace the danger comes. 

We have today in the United States 
millions of aliens. They are here pre- 
sumably for the purpose of studying our 
institutions or our laws or our business 
methods of our form of government, here 
to learn, here on missions of business. 
As long as they are here for those splen- 
did purposes they are welcome. They are 
here under the right of international law 
accorded to them by the amity and the 
comity of nations. But unfortunately 
many of them are here for other purposes. 
They are here because they do not under- 
stand the Constitution of the United 
States and they are against our govern- 
ment. While those people are here bent 
on peaceful missions they are welcome, 
but when any one of them counsels vio- 
lence to overthrow the government of the 
United States, affording them protection, 
then I am for sending every man out of 
the country by force back to the land 
from which he came. 

If these men are American citizens al- 
ready naturalized, my fellow citizens, 
they should be tried by our courts in 
accordance with the law and sent to jail, 
and we will go down and look at them 
and say, “‘With malice toward none and 
aa for all we are glad to see you 
ere.”” 

My fellow citizens, these are some of 
the dangers that lurk in the body politic, 
and if we do not stop their onward march, 
they will overturn these institutions that 
we love. 

I am very glad that business men have 
come, as my friend here tells me, to have 
high ideals. Business isn’t altogether an 
idealistic proposition. It is practical; it 
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is sane; it is sensible, and when properly 
understood so is government. We have 
so many new fangled ideas about gov- 
ernment lately. All kinds of laws are be- 
ing passed, all kinds of panaceas are be- 
ing offered for the ills that affect the body 


politic. 
Mutual Obligations 


The truth about it is that as Jefferson 
said, the less a nation is governed the 
better it is governed, but the trouble 
about it is, that human selfishness and 
human cupidity made it impossible that 
we should run along on that high plane 
simply because certain combinations of 
wealth literally forced the passage of laws 
like the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and other laws of dike character. 
If every man had had a just conception 
of his obligations to his fellowman and 
had unselfishly devoted himself to con- 
serving and preserving those rights, none 
of these laws would have been necessary, 
and, therefore, we know when business 
gets on a high plane we dissipate the 
idea that any more such laws shall be 
passed in the United States. 

One hundred thousand statutes have 
been passed in the United States in the 
last five years by Congress and by all the 
State Legislatures. Nobody ever read 
them all and nobody ever will. If he did 
he would be insane, and he ought to, What 
are these passed for? To interfere some- 
where along the line with somebody’s 
right to do something, and whenever you 
do that, instead of making individual lib- 
erty a guarantee of individual initiative 
and individual endeavor, you make of 
this Republic but a mesh of laws to re- 
strain people from doing things, and my 
fellow-citizens, I go back to the old funda- 
mental of individual right, of individual 
liberty, of the right of the individual to 
live and to enjoy the things that he by his 
own power has brought to himself. 

My fellow-citizens, if every man is held 
to be responsible for what he makes of 
himself, then as a matter of course lib- 
erty, freedom of action, is a pre-condition 
to such self-realization. If you handicap 
a man with laws, if you hedge him 
around with statutes, you might as well 
cut off his arms or cut off his legs or 
gouge out his eyes. You make it impossi- 
ble for him to realize what is in him, and 
he is entitled under our system of gov- 
ernment to develop what is in his mind 
and in his heart to the limit of his capa- 
citv. 

That is the very acme of individual 
freedom and individual liberty, and I be- 
lieve that doctrine. 


We had to hinge around about, and my 
friend a while ago was speaking half 
humorously and yet I thought he meant 
it in the bottom of his heart, about the 
Volstead Act, when he picked up a glass 
of water and looked sadly at it. These 
things exist because certain individuals 
have taken too greatly freedom with the 
doctrine of individual liberty to convert 
it into individual license to do wrong to 
their fellow men. And because a few 
people were actuated by these improper 
motives, laws were passed in order that 
they might not be permitted to do things 
in the future. The real truth about it is 
that we are coming to a time when men 
are having a new conception of the rights 
of their fellowmen under our flag and 
these laws will be less and less necessary. 

But oh, my fellow citizens, let us re- 
member the wise saying of Abraham Lin- 
coln, that great genius of the practical. 
He said, “You can fool some of the peo- 
ple all of the time,” and you can. You 
always can. Some of them are always 
fooled. They may have been born that 
way. Whether so or not, they are always 
fooled. I can go down into the congres- 
sional district that I represented for many 
years and where I know the people so 
intimately, and I can pick out the very 
fellows that will join any kind of a new 
movement that comes along. It does not 
matter what. They are always fooled. 


Demagogues Always Heard 


The man who stands out on the soap- 
box, the corner of the street out here, and 
harangues the mob, will always have a 
hearing and he will show that the mem- 
bers of that mob are not receiving their 
fair share of the good things of our Givil- 
ization and that it is the fault of the 
government. He wants some law passed, 
not to improve the chances or opportuni- 
ties of the individuals in that mob, but 
to restrain the competent man who has 
made a success of life. How on earth is 
it going to help up the bottom fellow if 
you pull back the top fellow, and yet 
that is their philosophy. You can fool 
same of the people all the time. 

Lincoln said that you can fool all of 
the people some of the time, and that is 
when they play the mischief, it is when 
the whole crowd of people is stirred up 
and all the citizenship is swayed by some 
mighty impulse that the mischief is 
wrought, and then is when we elect the 
Brookharts and the Magnus Johnsons to 
overturn the whole fabric of the country. 
Thank God you can’t fool all the people 
all the time, and that is the salvation of 
government. That is to say, you have an 
abiding faith in the common honesty and 
the common sense and the common 
morality of the common people after they 
have had time to study a proposition, to 
mill it around, to mull it over in their 
minds, reflect upon it and cogitate upon 
it, talk about it in their homes. 

That is when the peuple come back to 
their sober senses, get their feet on the 
rock and their heads on their shoulders 
and get back to the fundamentals of com- 
mon right under the Constitution and 
under the flag. So after all, our institu- 
tions will be safe, provided there are some 
few people left when all the people are 
fooled, to point the way to the heights 
of sanity and reasonableness. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this Consti- 
tution is a hard thing to talk about to 
people because you are talking in a sense 
about abstract propositions, the principles 
of law, the fundamentals. They are not 
entertaining, but oh, how essential they 
are, and how necessary it is when so many 
dangers threaten that we shall get back 
to the basic principle that underlies our 
great Republic. And I will tell you that 
it is time that business men aroused them- 
selves to these things. You business peo- 
ple are partially responsible for the things 
that have befallen you. 


Gompers’ Power 


My friend Sam Gompers can press a 
button when any proposition comes up 
before Congress that interests organized 
labor and in a week there will be 10.000 
letters and telegrams and petitions come 
there, and nobody on the other side to 
send a letter or petition. The average 
Congressman is frightened at the uprsiing 
of the people when the great silent ma- 
jority (in fact it may be the other way. 
Who tells him so? Nobody!) comes 
united. The business interests of this coun- 
try are not organized to stand back of men 
who vote for sane things and stand for 
property rights and business rights in the 
United States of America. You people 
are responsible for that. It used to be 
that you took an interest in it, but now 
you play golf and go over to the seashore 
and ge to the mountains and ride in an 
automobile and you permit the fellow who 
stands up to protect your rights to go 
unaided while all the people who are op- 
posed to these principles are assailing 
him in every district of the United States. 
That is your fault. and I am here tonight 
to preach to you that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. You have got ever- 
lastingly to indoctrinate the people of the 
United States over and over again with 
ceaseless reiteration, in order that they 
may understand the basic principles of 
the government and protect the very 
thing that constitutes the life blood of the 
republic. 

If I had time, I would talk to you longer 
about that. I have been thirty years over 
there. I have been up against these gen- 
tlemen many times, and there are no busi- 
ness interests to protect the men who pro- 
tect business in the United States. A man 
has but one sustaining thing. That is his 
conscience and thank God that is still 
there. But after all a little political sup- 
port would help to bolster up the con- 
science a very great deal everywhere in 
the country. And so it is a fine thing 
to have organizations like these in order 
that at the polls in the primary system 
which we now have fastened upon us, 
greatly to my rezret. we shall vote for men 
who believe in these fundamental princi- 
ples and who will stand by them though 
the heaven falls. That is up to you people. 
Therefore, it is wise for you to organize 
in order to protect the great principles that 
underlie the republic and are embodied in 
avesy star of the spangled flag of the 
ree, 

If I had the time I would like to talk to 
you further on these lines. I hope I have 
said enough to you to convince you that 
vou had better be up and doing, because 

danger lurks everywhere today. 
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Woman Suffrage 


I did not once believe in women's suf- 
frage, but finally I came to be the chair- 
man of the committee in the senate that 
put the bill through. I did it partly be- 
cause the business men of this country 
were becoming indifferent to government 
and I thought when you could get women 
into the thing they would pay some atten- 
tion to these everlasting principles that 
underlie all life and all conduct and all 
government and are the sustaining force 
of all liberty in the United States. I hoped 
that with their splendid sentiment and 
with their ennobling emotions and their 
exalted intellect they would get into the 
affairs of government and take an interest 
in them for the protection of the founda- 
tion principles of the American home, 
which, after all, underlie all progress and 
all civilization. 

So, my friends, these things we must 
do if we are to remain free. 

It is said that just before the battle of 
Trafalgar, that was to determine the mas- 
ter yof the seas, Lord Nelson called 
around him all of the British vessels and 
thus addressed the crews: “Soldiers, 
sailors, England expects every man to do 
his duty.” That was all the great ad- 
miral said, and yet on the morrow above 
the din of conflict, above the roar of the 
strife. above the swish of the waves and 
the clamor and shouts of battles, over it 
all could be heard as cheers, as a bugle 
call, the warning of the great admiral, 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty.” And so today if Washington, the 
founder, and Lincoln, the savior, of the 
Republic, were looking upon us from 
their places in the sky, doubtless they 
would whisper to us those same immortal 
words of exhortation, “America expects 
every man to do his duty.” Let us all 
firmly resolve that under God. who gave 
us these glorious blessings of American 
liberty, our duty shall be done. 


Toastmaster’s Acknowledgment 


Toastmaster Field:—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen — After that wonderful, illumi- 
nating, instructive, patriotic speech, I am 
going to ask you all to rise and join in 
a toast to the President of the United 
States, the defender of the Constitution. 
Theodore Roosevelt mentioned ‘the three 
qualities in their order that he consid- 
ered necessary to the make-up of a real 
man, Fist, he said honesty, then cour- 
age, and then brains. If I might be per- 
mitted, I would like to add a fourth, and 
that would be service. Honesty, courage, 
brains and service—a wonderfully fitting 
description of the President of the United 
States. We have learned to love him, we 
are glad to honor him and we will stand 
behind him in all good wocks. 

I believe at this point it 
hear from the Golf Committee. 
Welter will read the report. 


is time to 
Mr. John 


(Mr. Welter read the report of the 
Golf Committee, which appears in an- 
other column). 

Toastmaster Field:—This association 


has among its members so many men that 
have demonstrated their qualification for 
leadership that it will never be difficult to 
find a real leader. I did not know until 
I came into the hotel who our leader 
was to be this coming year. Only his 
presence here tonight prevents me telling 
you what I think of him. I have known 
him for over forty years, I have been 
intimately associated with him in busi- 
ness for a great many years. If I were 
asked to give a description of him in a 


few words, I would use the homely ex- 
pression, vou will always find him on 
the job. You will find him on the job 


early and late. earnestly and with a pur- 
pose. Ladies and gentlemen, I take great 
pleasure in presenting yeur new presi- 
dent, Norris B. Geegg. 


Mr. Gregg Enlists the Ladies 


I first want to sar that I appreciate 
very deeply the fact that vou have ac- 
corded me the greatest honor that can 
come to any man in the paint industry. 
and I shall do evervthing that I can to 
warrant your confidence, and I hope the 
association will have a successful vear 

I have heard some remarks addressed 
to the ladies, and I know that we need 


the help of the ladies in the coming year, 


and I desire to explain why and how. 
A number of years ago, so many that 
I think most of those within hearing of 
my voice ©o not know, this association 


was composed of only eight or ten clubs. 
and these clubs were very much smaller 
than our clubs of today, and at that time 
an idea was given to the organization, 
and I think it came from the New Eng- 
land Club and from Mr. Charles Adams. 
Tt was that business should be recog- 
nized in the Cabinet of the President of 
the United States. The New England 
Club recommended that the Department 
of Commerce be orgenized and that it be 
a cabinet position. The organization then 
was very small, but they had very good 
talkers in it. and they succeeded in .en- 
listing the aid and co-operation of other 
commercial bodies all over the United 
States. It took several years, but finally 
that department was organized and that 


cabinet position is today occupied and 
filled by the Hon. Herbert Hoover. 
You ladies may wonder why that has 


anything to do with you. We have had 
with us this week President Rubins and 
Secretarv McGhan of the International 
Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and Can- 
ada. These gentlemen told us that their 
business was very much lessened, and in 
their opinion the business of this industry 
very much lessened because the painting 
season was so short that the number of 
days’ work in the year for their journey- 
men painters were too few and that the 
total amount of our goods that were con- 
sumed were not anywhere near as large 
as it would be if we had a longer season. 
When we asked them just why that was, 
they said that the women of the United 
States insisted on painting being done, 
principally in the housecleaning season 
of the spring and fall. I therefore de- 
sire to say that if the persistent efforts 
of a small organization such as the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
then could persuade the government to 
create an additional position in the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet, now that it is eight or 
ten times as large and as influential, and 
with the influence and assistance of the 
ladies of the organization who are present 





tonight, we should by their helpful in- 
fluence in their homes, and among their 
friends, in their clubs and in their asso- 
ciations, be able to obtain a lengthening 
of the painting season. If you can do 
that you will succeed in giving greater 
effect and force to the “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” campaign, which has already 
been successful, and to the “Save the 
Surface’ campaign, already successful, 
and also accomplish a much greater bene- 
fit to many, and that is to give many days’ 
extra work to several hundred thousand 
journeymen painters who spread paint and 
varnish and to the factory workers who 
produce those goods. 

Incidentally, I want to say, ladies, that 
you may very materially add to the in- 
come of your husbands and your sweet- 
hearts. 

I would like to know that we have 
added to our forces the ladies of the 
N. P., O. and V. A., and that their help 
will obtain the general influence of the 
women of this country to extend the 
painting season. 

The association when it was small was 
strong enough to influence a movement 
which resulted in the creation of a cab- 
inet position in the government of the 
United States. I believe you ladies can 
materially increase the business which 
you all represent. I would like to know 
that we wil lhave the help of all the ladies 
who are here tonight and who will, I am 
sure, help us in that manner. 

This is a practical subject. Mr. Toast- 
master Field said that I would be on the 
job, and I have started right on the job. 
I have talked to the men so much in the 
past twenty or thirty or forty years—lI 
won't say how many, you might add them 
up—that now I want to add the ladies 
to the force, and I hope that we may have 
them. I would like to know that we will 
have you. May we? 


Toastmaster Field :—I think that this is 
the first, time in the history of the coun- 
try that a new President has appealed to 
the ladies, and I am sure that you ought 
to respond. 

I want to say just a word to you. This 
association has just celebrated its thirty- 
sixth anniversary. That fact alone, if 
there were no other reason, justifies its 
existence. It is old enough to challenge 
the talent of any historian. It has had 
the wholehearted service of some of the 
strongest men in our allied industry. It 
has broken down many of the barriers 
that seemed insurmountable. It has done 
more to eliminate the evil of selfishness 
in our relations one with the other than 
any other influence. It has demon-« 
strated by its gradual and continual 
growth that its influence ie felt more and 
more as time goes on. It is, I believe, 
without any exception the greatest or4 
ganization of its kind in the world, at 
least of any that I know anything about. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am not a 
student of psychic research. I am not a 
follower of Sir Oliver Lodge or Conan 
Doyle. At least they claim to see things 
that I can’t see, but in my soul of souls 
I do believe in a spirit world and it is no 
stretch of imagination to think that the 
souls ‘or the spirits of Charles Richard- 
son, Oscar Whitelaw, William W. Law- 
rence, William H. Andrews, and a host 
of others who did so much for this or- 
ganization are hovering over this conven- 
tion and would, I doubt not, if they could 
speak to us, tell us in no uncertain tones 
to carry on, and by doing so hasten the 
coming of that day when the hopes, the 
ideas and the visions of its founders 
shall have become fulfilled. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. I 
wish you God speed and return to your 
homes, and I will now declare the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Those Who Attended the Convention 


The following list of names is a com- 
plete roster of those who registered for 
the conventions of The National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, The Natiunal 
Varnish Manufacturers’s Association and 
The Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States to October 18 :— 


A 


S. L. Abbott, Maillard & Scnmiedeil, San 
Francisco; J. H. Abraham, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, New York; V. A. Acer, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Chicago; Fred C. Adams, Fred C, 
Adams & Co., Chicago; T. J. Adams, James 
B. Day & Co., Chicago; O. C. Adamson, Fore- 
man, Ford & Co., Minneapolis; Mrs. O. C. 
Adamson; Chas. D. Allen, H. Kohn Stamm, 
Inc., New York; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Alpers, 
Cleveland Window Glass & Door Company, 
Cleveland; John R. Anderson, John R. Ander- 
son Company, New York; U. S. G. Anderson, 
National Ultramarine Company, Cincinnati; 
Cc. H. Armstrong, Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, East Liverpool, Ohio; D. C. 
Arnold, Keystone Varnish, Brooklyn; H. C. 
Ashbaugh, Morris Harmann Company, Cleve- 
fand; Mrs. H. C. Ashbaugh; L. R. Atwood, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company; Louisville: Mrs. 
L. R. Atwood; L. K. Ayers, Geo. S. Mepham 
& Co., St. Louis; Mrs. L. K. Ayers. 


B 


Baer, Baer Bros., New 
R. D. Kinder Company, 
Robert A. Bantz, Isco Bantz 
Chicago; Irving Barcean, Irving 
Yoasks 2. 7. Barrett 
pany, Myre. .g, TF. 


H. E. 
Baldwin, 


York; C. M. 
Chicago; 
Company, Inc., 

Barcan, New 
Varnish Com- 
Barrett; George 


Barrett, 
Chicago; 





Dudley W. Figgis 


The New Treasurer 


Bigelow Brush Company, Baltimore; 
Howard G. Bartling, Peerless Pneumatic Sys- 
tems, Chicago; H. M. Barton, McPhee & 
MeGinnity Company, Denver; Mrs. H. M. 
Barton; H. M. Baskerville, W. H. Barber 
& Co., Mineapolis; Mrs, H. M. Baskerville; 
Edw. F. Beale, John T. Lewis & Bro. Co., 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Beale, 
John T. Lewis & Bro. Co., ‘Philadelphia; 
Frank W. Beatty, Marshall-Wells Company, 
Duluth; J. C. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett 


Barth, 


Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Mrs. J. C. 
Bennett; M. G. Bennett, Samuel Cabot, Inc., 
Boston; W. A. Benson, Mobile Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, Mobile, Ala.; H. V. Berg, 
Krebs Pigment & Chemical Company, New- 
port; H. S. Bickford, Standard Varnish Co., 


Qhicago; Marian H. Bidwell, Standard Varnish 
Company, Cleveland; W. G. Bisbee, Carter 
White Lead Company, Chicago; Mrs. W. G. 
Bisbee; Jack Benswanger, Thompson Wood 
Finishing Company, Philadelphia; C. H. Black, 
American Can Company, New York; Mrs. C. H. 
Black; J. Bloch, Fred L. Lavanburg Company, 
Chicago; Otto T. Boggs, American Color Card 
Company, Chicago; Sevier Bonnie, Kentucky 
Color & Chemical Company, Louisville; C. C. 
Boone, American Can Company, Chicago; Mrs, 
Cc. C. Boone; Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Booker, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louisville; Hugo 
Bouse, J. H. Hinz Company, Cleveland; W. A. 
Borland, Drugs, Oils & Paints, Philadelphia; 


J. B. Bouck, Jr., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., New 
York; H. S. Boutell, Detroit Graphite, De- 
troit; J. W. Bossert, Reichard-Coulston, Inc., 
New York; Mrs. J. W. Bossert; R. Y. Brad- 
shaw, Bradshaw Praeger Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. R. Y. Bradshaw; E. A. Bradley, Bradiley- 
Wise Company, Los Angeles; Mrs. E. A. Brad- 


ley; A. T. Brainerd, H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., 
Chicago; Jos. Bray, Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Company, St. Louis; Mrs. Jos. Bray; A. S. 
Boulton, Boulton Paint Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto; John H. Boyle, Adams & Elting Co., 
Chicago; K. S. Breckenridge, American Can 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. K. S. Breckenridge; 
G. M. Breinig, Breinig Bros., Hoboken; Mrs. 
G. M. Breinig; D. E. Breinig, Breinig Bros., 
Hoboken; Mrs. D. E. Breinig; L. W. Brevis, 
Arco Company, Cleveland; Mrs. L. W. Brevis; 
F. M. Brininstool, The Brininstool Company, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. F. M. Brininstool and 
daughter; E. W. Bromilow, Continental Can 
Company, Chicago; Fred L. Brooke, Fred L. 
Brooke, Chicago; Mrs. Fred L. Brooke; E. R. 
Brooks, Dayton; Mrs. E. R. Brooks; H. F. 
Brooks, Henry F. Brooks Company, Denver; 
Mrs. H. F. Brooks; Addison Brown, Sewall 
Paint & Glass Company, Kansas Ciity; Mrs. 
Addison Brown; Arthur F. Brown, Imperial 
Color Works, Glens Falls; R. R. Brown, M. L, 
Barrett & Co., Chicago; Mrs. R. R. Brown; 
T. S. Brown, Jr., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mrs. T. S. Brown, Jr.; Wm. E. 
Burdett, Imperial Color Works, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Wm. E. Burdett; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Burdett, Imperial Color Works. Glens 
Falis, N. Y.; F. W. Burnside, L. C. Gillespie 
& Sons, New York; H. A. Burgett, Burgett 
Varnish Works, Cincinnati; S. L. Buschman, 


Metal Package Company, New York; A. 8S. 
Butler, McDougall-Butler Company, Buffalo; 
L. F. Butler, James B. Day Company, Buffalo; 


Mrs. L. F. Butler; H. D. Butts, Grove Linseed 
Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Byrne, New 
York; Mrs. James Byrne and son, 


C 


Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Callahan, 
Varnish Company, Louisville; J. M. 
Louisville Varnish Company, Louisville; H. L. 
Calman, Emil Calman Company, New York; 
Philip Calo, General Naval Stores, Chicago; 
Mrs. Philip Calo; Stanley Carleton, Geo. P. 
Watson Company, Chicago; Mrs. Stanley Carle- 


Louisville 
Callahan, 


ton; Chas. J. and Chas. T. Carll, Cleveland 
Varnish Company, Cleveland; Avis Carroll, R. 
D. Kinder Company, Chicago; F. M. Carter, 
Carter White Lead Company, Chicago: F. M. 
Cartland, Boston Varnish Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. F. M. Cartland; G. B. Cary, Geo. B. 
Cary & Son, Chicago; Mrs. G. B. Cary; Robt. 


Cary, Geo. B. Cary & Son, Chicago; Mrs. Robt. 


Cary; Chas. J. Caspar, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh; B. J. Cassady, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
B. J. Cassady; W. B. Casterline, James B. Day 
Company, Chicago; H. 8S. Chatfield, Kasebier- 
Chatfield Shellac Company, New York; Mrs. 
H. S. Chatfield; Geo. H. Chapman, Samuel 
M. Dell & Co., Baltimore; Fred H. Clarfoss, 
Southern Can Company, Baltimore; Allen W. 


and Cummings C. Clark, American Paint Jour- 
nal, St. Louis; Chas. Allen Clark, American 
Paint Journal, St. Louis; Mrs. Chas, Allen 
Clark; C. B. Ciark, Star Brush Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn; Wayne Clark, Kentucky 
Color & Chemical, Louisville; H. M. Clements, 
Clements & Sons, New York: R. H. Clinton, 
James B. Day Company, Chicago; Mrs. R. H. 
Clinton; H. G. Clopper, New York; Mrs. H. G. 
Clopper; F. S. Coates, Carter White Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mrs. F. 8. Coates; Jos. R. 
Cochran, Standard Varnish Company, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Jos. R. Cochran; H. F. Colcord, 
American Can Company, New York; Mrs. H. F. 


Coleord; A. K. Conor, Innes & Co., New York; 
Cc. R. Cook, Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City: Mrs. C. R. Cook; G. W. Cooke, 
Kuenhle Brothers, Philadelphia; Harry Cooper, 


Cooper & 
Cosner, 
Mrs. 


Cooper, Inc., New York; Anthony 
Central Commercial Company, Chicago; 
Anthony Cosner; R. Coulston, Reichard- 


Coulston Company, New York; Mrs. R. Coul- 
ston; R. C. Cox, Krebs Pigment & Chemical 
Company; W. F. Crane, Lampton Crane & 


Ramey Company, Louisville; A. V. Crary, Na- 
tional Can Company, Detroit; Mrs. A. V. 
Crary; F. A. Crego, Gerts Lumbard & Co., Chi: 


cago; W. H. Crombie, Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Chicago; W. J. Cummings, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, Chicago; H. §S. Cunliff, Pioneer 


Cooperage Company, Chicago; E. C. 
Hampden Paint & Glass Company, Sioux City, 
Ia.; Mrs. E. C. Currier; A, J. Cudding, Hirst 
& Beg'ey Linseed Company, Chicago; Mrs. A. 


J. Cudding. 


Wm. C. Dabney, Jones Dabney Varnish Com- 
pany, Louisville; Wm. A. Dail, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Wm. A. Dail; John H. Dallon, Balfour 
Williamson Company, New York City; J. W. 
Daniels, Archer Daniels Midland Company, 
Minneapolis; Adam E. Daum, Impervious Var- 
nish Company, Pittsburgh; E. G. Davies, C. K. 
Williams & Co., Easton, Pa.; Arthur Davis, 
Standard Varnish Works, New York; Ralph 
Davis, Benj. Moore & Co., Chicago; James B. 
Day, James B. Day Company, Chicago; Mrs. 
James B. Day; Dorothy Day, James B. Day, 


Currier, 
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Chicago; C. P. DeLore, C: P. DeLore Company, 
St. Louis; Mrs. C. P. DeLore; J. A. DeMert, 
DeMert & Dougherty, Chicago; Mrs. J. A. 
DeMert; D. J. Devlin, Marine Paint Company, 
New Orleans; J. Dewar, Pittsburgh; Mrs. J. 
Dewar and two sisters; G. W. Diamond, Star 
Brush Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn; Al- 
fred A. Dodd, American Zinc & Smelting Com- 
pany, New York; Arthur Dole, Jr., H. M. 
Hooker Glass & Paint Company, Chicago; Mrs. 
Arthur Dole, Jr.; W. W. Dougherty, DeMert 
& Dougherty, Chicago; Mrs. W. W. Dougherty; 
W. F. Donohue, E. I. DuPont de Nemours, 
Philadelphia; H. R. Dowdy, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
H. R. Dowdy; J. A. Dowdy, Anaconda Lead 
Products Company, Chicago; Mrs. J. A. Dowdy 
and son; F. Alden Dowdy, Anaconda Lead 
Products Company, Chicago; W. B. Dixon, 
Los Angeles; J. C. Drouillard, J. C. Drouillard 
Company, Cleveland; L. M. DeCommun, Bass- 
Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco; C. N. 
Durbin, C. M. Durbin Company, Cincinnati; 
George T. Dyer, Jr., Pioneer Cooperage Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


A. M. East, Save the Surface, 
Emil Bbner, Indianapolis Varnish Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; D. W. Edgerly, St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Company, New York; 
H. G. Edwards, American Can Company, Evan- 
ston, Il.; Mrs. H. G. Edwards; M. K. Binstein, 


Philadelphia; 


Continental Products Company, Euclid, Ohio; 
Mrs. M. K,. Einstein; Howard Elting, Heath 
& Milligan Company, Chicago; Mrs. Howard 


Elting; R. W. Emerson, Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Campaign Committee, St. Louis: E. W. L. 
England, Chicago; Chas. B. English, J. C. 
Pushee & Sons, Boston, Hyde Park; A. H. 
Etz, Gilman Paint & Varnish Company, Chat- 
tanooga; Ray M. Evans, Evans Lead Company, 


Charleston. 


D. B. Falon, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland; George E. Felton, Wadsworth-How- 
land & Co., Boston; Horace S. Felton, Felton, 
Sibley & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Charles E. 
Field, National Lead Company, Chicago; D. 
W. Figgis, American Can Company, New York’ 
Mrs. D. W. Figgis; Thos. A. Flynn, W. H. 
Butler Company, Washington; G. W. Flynt, 
Morris Herrman Company, Cleveland; Miss 
Flynt, daughter; E. H. Foreman, Martin- 
Senour Company, Chicago; E. E. Follin, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Chicago; C. P. Foss, Wooster 
Brush Company, Wooster, Ohio; Walter D. 
Foss, Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, Ohio; 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Foster, Standard Oil Com- 


pany, Cleveland; C. CC. Fredericks, Wm. 
Mathews Corporation, St. Louis; Mrs. C. C. 
Fredericks; H. J. Frey, Eagle-Picher Lead 


Company, Chicago; Mrs. H. J. Frey; Oscar J. 
Friend, James B. Day Company, Chicago; H. 
P. Fritsch, Vane Calvert Paint Company, St. 
Louis; Miss Susan Fritsch; Ralph L. Fuller, 
Harshaw - Fuller - Goodwin, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Ralph L. Fuller; E. L. Furman, Jas. H. Fur- 
man Company, Chicago. 


G 


H. W. Gailey, American Linseed Company, 
New York; H. A. Gardner, Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, Washington; Mrs. H. A. Gard- 
ner; D. H. Gates, J. M. Gates Sons Company, 
Charleston; Hoskinson Gates, Evans Lead Com- 
pany, (New York; Mrs. Hoskinson Gates; John 
C. Gehaut, Western Paint & Varnish Company, 


Duluth; Mrs. John C. Gehaut; W. H. Gerke, 
Sargent-Gerke Company, Indianapolis; H. H. 


Gettemuller, H. J. Gettemuller Company, Balti- 
more; H. O. Gibson, Gitbson-Homans Company, 
Cleveland; Mrs. H. O. Gibson; W. E. Gilmour, 
Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston; Mrs. W. 
E. Gilmour; Chas. Goldschmitt, Chas. Gold- 
schmitt, Chicago; M. M. Goldsmith, Baltimore; 
Mrs. M. M. Goldsmith; John B. Gordon, Amer- 
ican Vegetable Oil & Fat Industry, Washing- 
ton: Wm. O. Goodrich, Wm. O. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; R. H. de Greefe, R. W. de 
ureefe & Co., New York; W. F. Gradolph, 
DeVilbiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo; 
Mrs. W. F. Gradolph; Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Graves, McDougall-Butler Company, Buffalo; 
Hamilton Gray, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago; H. J. Greene, Oliver Johnson Paint 
Company, Providence; Mrs. H. J. Greene; O. H, 
Greene, National Lead Company, St. Louis; 
Norris B. Gregg, National Lead Company, New 
York; F. A. Gregory, Jr., National Lead Com- 


pany, Chicago. 


J. C. Haile, Hercules Powder Company, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. J. C. Haile; Mrs. E. H. Haines, 
E. H. Haines, Chicago; Beverly F. Hall, Louis- 
ville Varnish Company, Chicago; Mrs. Beverly 
F. Hall; H. A. Hall, Boston Varnish Company, 
Boston; E. H. Hancock, Louisville Varnish 
Company, Louisville; F. 8S. Hancock, Chicago; 
Mrs. F. S. Hancock and two daughters; Leon 
S. Hanline, Hanline Bros., Baltimore; Mrs. 
Leon S. Hanline; O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company, New York; Wm. H. Harris, Ogden, 
Utah; Mrs. Wm. H. Harris; P. E. Harth, Na- 
tional Pigment & Chemical Company, St. 
Louis; Glenn Haskell, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company, New York; Ivan D. Hagar, Titanium 
Pigment Company, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. EB. Hanes, Frazer Paint Company, Detroit; 
J. E. Hatt, Chicago; Mrs. J. E. Hatt; Ferd. 
Hauck, Abner Hood Chemical Company, Kan- 
gas City; W. H. Hayt, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Chicago; Mrs, W. H. Hayt; Thos. G. 
Haukes, Philadelphia; J. F. Hays, Anderson 
Prichard Oil Corporation, Oklahoma City; G. B. 
Heckel, Drugs, Oils & Paints, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. G. B. Heckel and G. B. Heckel, Jr.; 
M. G. Heine, True Tagg Paint Company, 
Memphis; Fred A. Hellebush, Blackburn Var- 
nish Company, Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. George 


Henderson, Brandam Henderson Company, 
Montreal; Fred Henderson, Wm. Cooper & 
Nephews, Chicago; W. H. Hendrichs, New 


Jersey Zinc Company, New York; Mrs. W. H. 
Hendrichs; H. A. Hendricksen, Summitt Paint 
& Varnish Company, Los Angeles; H. E. Hen- 
dricksen, S. Winterbourne: & Co., New York; 
Mrs. H. E. Hendricksen; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Henniges, Hammer Bros. White Lead, St. 
Louis; W. J. Hettrick, Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mrs. W. J. Hettrick; Julian J. 
Hilborn, Denny-Hilborn-Rosenbach, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Clayora Hinckley, James B. Day 
Chicage: Milton Hirshberg, Hirshberg Paint 
Company, Baltimore; Mrs. Milton Hirshberg; 
Ke. R. ‘Hoag, Dietzler Color Company, Detroit; 
Mrs. E. R. Hoag; E. T. Holmes, Hale & 
Holmes Co., Cleveland; Mrs. E. T. Holmes; 
George V. Horgan, National Paint, Oil & Var- 


nish, New York; W. J. Hough, Columbia 
Naval Stores, Chicago: H. M. Howard, Thi- 
baut & Walker Company, Long Island City; 
O. MacG. Howard, Paint, Oil & Chemical Re- 


view, (Chicago; Mrs. O. MacG. Howard; 8. H. 
Hull, Carter White Lead Company, Cincinnati; 
Vv. H. Hunter, Hunter & Boogher Corporation, 
New York; Mrs. V. H. Hunter; C. H. Hutchins, 
Pontiac Varnish Company, Pontiac, Mich.; 
Mrs. C. H. Hutchins. 


I 


Roland W. Inglis, Wishnick-Tumpeer Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago; Mrs. Roland W. Inglis; 
Cc. G. Innes, Innes & Co., New York. 


J 


Daniel Jaeger, U. 8S. Color Card Company, 
Chicago; Wm. H. Jarden, Jr., M. Closkey Var- 
nish Company, Philadelphia; Mrs. Wm. H. 
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A. Jensen, Chi- 


Jarden; Fred A. Jensen, Fred 
E. V. Johnston, 


cago; Mrs. Fred A. Jensen; 
Ault & Wibvorg, Toronto; R. F. Johnston, A. F. 
Johnston Paint Company, Cincinnati; C. V. 
Jones, Evans Lead Company, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Cc. V. Jones; Saunders P. Jones, Jones-Dabney 
Varnish Company, Louisville. 


K 


Richard L. Kale, American Zinc Sales Com- 
pany, Columbus; C. E. Kelley, American Min- 
eral Spirits Company, Chicago; James J. Kelly, 
Advance Paint Company, Indianapolis; Walter 
A. Kelley, Frank S. Hancock & Co., Chicago; 
W. B. Kennedy, Boston Varnish Company, Bos- 
ton; W. G. Kimball, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. W. G. Kimball; R. D. 
Kinder, ‘R. D. Kinder Company, Chicago; L. L. 
Kilewer, Waggener Paint & J. Glass, Kansas 
City; A. Klipstein, Jr., A. Klipstein Com- 
pany, New York D. A. Kohr, Lowe Bros. Com- 
pany, Dayton, O.; Mrs. D. A. Kohr; G. W. 
Knapp, New York; Mrs. G. W. Knapp; R. G. 
Kneale, Pontiac Varnish Company, Pontiac; 
Mrs. R. G. Kneale; H. J. Kuhn, Kuhn Paint 
& Varnish Company, Houston; Mrs. H. J. 
Kuhn; J. F. Kurfees, J. F. Kurfees Paint Com- 
pany, Louisville; Mrs. J. F. Kurfees. 


L 


Chas. M. Larson, Midwest Varnish Company; 
L. H. Lawrence, Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago; Mrs. L. H. Lawrence; W. J. Lawson, 
Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland; Mrs. 
W. J. Lawson; John H. Lawson, Federal Var- 
nish Company, Chicago; Mrs. John H. Lawson: 
L. M. Leffingwell, Minnesota Linseed Company, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. L. M. Leffingwell and 
daughter; Robt. Leslie, Spencer Kellogg, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. Robt. Leslie; R. W. Levenhagen, 
Glidden Company, Cleveland; David Lewis, 
Falk Company, Inc., Chicago; F. S. Lewis, 
F. S. Lewis, Inc., Chicago; Geo. C. Lewis, 
L. Martin Company, New York; H. G. Leitz, 
Gardner Hardware Company, Minneapolis; F. 
K. Light, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. F. K. Light; R. W. Lindsay, 
Pratt & Lambert Company, Buffalo; Mrs. R. 
W. Lindsay; J. E. Lockwood, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington; Mrs. J. E. Lockwood; 
Henry F. Lodge, Pai Milling & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East St. Louis, Iil.; Chas. R. 
Long, Chas. R. Long Company, Louisville; 
S. S. ‘Long, Republic Varnish Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; Mrs. S. S. Long; J. B. Lord, Bos- 
ton Varnish Company, Boston; Mrs. J. B. 
Lord; Fred E. Loud, Murray Oil Products 
Company, Philadelphia; John G. Lowe, Lowe 
Bros., Dayton; E. C. Lumbard, Gerts, Lum- 
bard & Co., Chicago; C. Lussky, Progress Paint 
Company, Louisville; Mrs. C. Lussky. 


M 


H. McClure, Forest Paint 
Company, St. Louis; J. R. MacGregor, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago; Mrs. J. R. 
MacGregor; J. W. MacKenzie, Boston; Mar- 
garet MacLean, James B. Day Company, Chi- 
eago; Edw. H. Marcus, Boston; G. A. Mane- 
well, Scott Sullivan Company, St. Louis; Mrs. 
G. A. Manewell; Walker F. Marks, National 
Lead Company, Milwaukee; C. M. Malott, In- 
diananolis Paint & Color Company, Indianap- 
olis; Geo. A. Martin, Sherwin-Williams, Cleve- 
land; Wells Martin, Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago; Mrs. Wells Martin; Z. E. Martin, 
Martin-Senour Company, Chicago; Mrs. Z. E. 
Martin and daughter; Leon Martin, Martin- 
Senour Company, Chicago; W. E. Maston, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. McDaniel, McDaniel Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Chicago; S. R. Matlack, Geo. 
D. Wetherill Company, Philadelphia; Mrs. S. 
R. Matlack; Claude Matthews, W. N. Mathews 
Corporation, St. Louis; Mrs. Claude Matthews; 
Lloyd Maxwell, Chicago; Mrs. Lloyd Maxwell; 
B. G. McClanaha, James B. Day Company, 
Chicago; Gales McDaniel, McDaniel Paint & 
Varnish Company, Chicago; Mrs. Gales Mc- 
Daniel; Samuel McDonald, Pickrell & Craig, 
Louisville; D. J. McCrudden, McCloskey Var- 
nish Company, Philadelphia; Wm. R. McFar- 
land, McMurtry Manufacturing Company, 
Denver; W. McGee, Enterprise Stamping Com- 
pany, McKees Rocks; A. H. McGhan, General 
Secretary International Master Painters’ As- 
sociation, Washington; R. S. McKay, Dean & 
Barry Company, Columbus; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
J. McLaughlin, Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Company, Chicago; Frank McLister, Kohler 
MecLister Paint Company, Denver; Mrs. Frank 
MecLister; Jos. H. McNulty, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Buffaio; Mrs. Jos. H. and Miss McNulty; 
Jas. A. McNulty, Jos. A. McNulty, New York; 
Dan F. Meehan, Standard Varnish Company, 
St. Louis; H. A. Melum, Benjamin Moore & 
Co., Chicago; Mrs. H. A. Melum; Eugene 
Merz, Heller & Merz Company, New York; 


Mr. and Mrs. M. 


The Paint Manufacturers ’Association 
of the United States met in its twenty- 
fourth annual convention Monday morn- 


ing, October 15, in the main convention 
hall at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. Mem- 
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W. R. Méusel, Barder Adamson Company, 
Philadelphia; E. W. Michael, Adams & Elting 
Company, Chicago; Geo. J. Michel, C. A. 
Michel & Co., Pittsburgh; E. G. Miller, E. T. 
Stille & Co., Chicago; Mrs. E. G. Miller; Geo. 
W. Miller, Chas. R. Long Company, Louisville; 
L. T. Minehart, Minehart-Traylor Company, 
Denver; Mrs. L. T. Minehart; R. N. Mitchell, 
Blackburn Varnish Company, Cincinnati; 
T. F. Monypenny, Imperial Varnish & Color 
Company, Toronto; John E. Moore, Washing- 
ton; Richard Moore, Benj. Moore Company, St. 
Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Moore, Cin- 
cinnati; Wm. L. Moore, Cincinnati; Mrs. Wm. 
L. Moore; F. A. Morgan, Anaconda Lead Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago; Mrs. F. A. Morgan; 
Cc. P. Morris, Binney & Smith Company, Phila- 
delphia; J. C. Morrison, A. Klipstein Company, 
Chicago; G. C. Morton, Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, Boston; Mrs. G. ©. Morton; -J. W 
Mortell, Jr., J. W. Mortell Company, Kan- 
kakee; D. L. Morton, Eagle-Picher Lead Comn.- 
pany, Kansas City; Mrs. D. L. Morton; W. R. 
Morpeth, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Newark; Mrs. W. R. Morpeth; J. J. Morsman, 
Carter White Lead Company, Chicago; Mrs. 
J. J. Morsman; Geo. E. Moser, Jr., Detroit Oil 
& Naval, Detroit; W. J. Mullaley, American 
Can Company, Chicago; D. M. Mulford, Henry 
Peabody & Co., New York; E. D. Murphy, 
American Can Company, Chicago; E. D. Mur- 
phy, Metal Package Corporation, New York; 
Mrs. E. D. Murphy; Robt. W. Murray, Chas. 
H. Gillespie & Son, Jersey Cit J. A. Myers, 
New Orleans; Mrs. C. P. Myers, Chicago. 


N 


Nash, Columbia Naval Works, Savan- 
nah; L. P. Nemzek, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Philadelphia; R. M. Neumann, Min- 
eral Point Zinc Company, Chicago; Mrs. R. M. 
Neumann; J. Newman, Newman Too! Company, 
New York; R. T. Neilson, Carter White Lead 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. R. T. Neilson; Frank 
J. Nixon, Paine & Nixon Company, Duluth; 
Cc. J. Novak, Chas. J. Novak & Son, Chicago; 
Mrs. C. J. Novak and daughter; J. K. Nulsen, 
National Pigment & Chemical Company, St. 
louis; Mrs. J. K. Nulsen; F. H. Nulting, 
Dexter Bros., Boston. 


O 


Samuel R 


J. &. 


Sam R. Olmsted, 
Chicago; Mrs. S. R. Olmsted; O. 
American Linseed, Omaha; Osmund Olsen, Co- 
lumbia Varnish Company, Los Angeles; Chas. 
E. O'Hara, Heath & Milligan, Chicago; Geo. 
D. Paine, Cook & Swan Co., New York. 


Pp 


3. V. Park, Marx & Rawolle, Inc., Chicago; 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Parrett, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, Cleveland; W. A. Patterson, W. S. 
Patterson & Co., New York; Mrs. W. A. Pat- 
tenson; Ludington Patton, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Milwaukee; Mrs. Ludington 
Patton; H. W. Pearson, U. S. Kalsomine Com- 
pany, New York; H. I. Peffer, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Company, New York; F. J. Penberthy, 
Lowe Bros., Toronto; E. V. Peters, New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, New York; Mrs. E. V. 
Peters: J. H. Pine, Muralo Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. J. H. Pine and ‘two daughters; H. A. 
Pinney, American Can Company, Chicago; Mrs. 
H. A. Pinney; E. C. Phillips, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, New York; E. S. Phillips, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, New York; Mrs. 
E. S. Phillips; S. Pollock, Upco Company, 
Cleveland; C. H. Praeger, Bradshaw-Praeger 
Company, Chicago; H. R. Prior, Grasselli 
Chemical Company, New York; Hugo Pulver, 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Chicago; Mrs. Hugo 
Pulver; Geo. H. Pushee, J. C. Pushee & Sons, 
Boston; John C. Pushee, New England Paint 
and Oil Club, West Newton; Reginald C. Pye, 
Cc. J. Lee Smith & Co., New York. 


Q 


Elkhart Enamel & 
Ind.; Mrs. A. H. 


R 


Rainey, Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh; S. C. Resmussen, 
mussen & Co., Portland, Ore.; Mrs. 
and daughter; Mrs. J. Ratcliffe, 
phite, Detroit; J. V. Reardon, 
Company, St. Louis: Mrs. J. V. 
M. Reed, Western Dry Color 
cago; Mrs. R. M. Reed; J. Reifschneider, 
Omaha Paint & Glass Company, Omaha: Mrs. 
J. Reifschneider; J. L. Reque, Hirst & Begley 
Linseed Works, Chicago; Mrs. J. L. Reque; 
Herbert. W. Rice, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 


Olmsted Co., 
H. Olsen, 
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Paint & Supply 
Ras- 
Rasmussen 
Detroit Gra- 
The Reardon 
Reardon; R. 
Company, Chi- 


Company, Providence; Van F. Ridgway, Ridg- 
way-Quest Company, Chicago; Mrs. Van F. 
Ridgway; M. H. Riley, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Baltimore; Wm. A. Ritchie, Stand- 
ard Ultramarine Company, Huntington; Chas. 
S. Rivitz, Kant Break Ladder Corporation, 
St. Louis; Chas. S. Robbins, Wadsworth-How- 
land Company, Boston; C. A. Robbins, Rob- 
bins Varnish Company, St. Louis; Mrs. C. A. 
Robbins; R. G. Roberts, U. S. Color Card 
Company, Chicago; R. B. Robinette, Tropical 
Paint & Oil Company, Cleveland; F. W. Rob- 
inson, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; F. W. 
Rockwell, National Lead Company, New York; 
Mrs. F. W. Rockwell; B. H. Roettker, B. H. 
Roetitker Company, Cincinnati; C. J. Roh, 
Murphy Varnish Company, Newark; O. A. 
Rohn, E. T. Stille & Co., Chicago; Mrs. O. A. 
Rohn; James A. Rose, Rubberset Company, 
Newark; Harold Rowe, National Lead Com- 
pany, New York; H. A. Rowland, Elliott 
Varnish Company, Chicago; W. H. Rowley, 
Evans Lead Company, Charleston; Mrs. W. H. 
Rowley; H. W. Rubins, President International 
Master Painters’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. H. Rupprecht, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company, Chicago; H. G. Russell, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, New York; Mrs. 
H. G. Russell; J. J. Rutherford, Bradshaw- 
Praeger Company, Chicago; Mrs, J. J. Ruther- 
ford; C. K. Rutherford, Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto; Gladys E. Ryan, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago; H. Ramson 
Ryan, Scarfe & Co., Brantford, Can. 


S 


Tanner Paint & Oil Com- 
W. <A. Sanders, Midland 
Chicago; Mrs. W. A. San- 
ders; J. M. Sanderson, Larkin Company, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. J. M. Sanderson; Harry G. Sargent, 
H. G. Sargent Paint Company, Indianapolis; 
B. A. Schiller, Atlas Refinery, Newark; Harry 
J. Sehnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and 
The Painters Magazine, New York; H. L. 
Schneider, International Industrial Alcohol 
Company, Cleveland; J. G. Schroeder, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Chicago; Mrs, J. G. Schroeder; 
Alex Schumann, Star Brush Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; John H. Schumann, Hilo 
Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn; S. L. Schwartz, 
L. H. Butcher Company, San Francisco; W. O. 
Schwarz, Patek Bros. aint Company, Mil- 
waukee; A. W. Scott, National Lead Company 
of California, San Francisco; C. N. Seidlitz, 
Seidlitz Varnish Company, Kansas City; C. 
M. Shaw, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Los Angeles; 
Geo. E. Sheen, Richards & Conover Hardware, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Geo. E. Sheen; Byrn F. 
Shepherd, Capital Paint Company, Baltimore; 
W. T. Sheffield, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago; Mrs. W. T. Sheffield; H. G. Sidebot- 
tom, Jayne & Sidebottom, New York; H. G. 
Sidford, National Lead Company, New York; 
W. W. Sime, U. S. Color Card Company, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. W. W. Sime; Robt. Simmons, N. 
W. Lawrence Company, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Simmons; Casper Smith, Smith Chemical 
& Color Company, New York; C. L. Small, 
E. R. Smead Company, Cleveland; W. A. 
Smiley, Pure Oil Company, Philadelphia; 
Claude C. Smith, T. F. Washburn Company, 
Chicago: Mrs. Claude C. Smith; Claude H. 
Smith, Phelan-Faust Company, St. Louis; Mrs. 
Claude H. Smith; F. C. Smith, Minneapolis 
Linseed Oil, Minneapolis; Norman Lee Smith, 
3inney & Smith, New York; R. 8S. Solinsky, 
Continental Can Company, Chicago; Andrew 
L. Somers, Fred L. Lavenburg Company, New 
York; Andrew L. Somers, Fred Lavenburg 
Company, New York; C. D. Sproule, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Chicago; A. H. Stanton, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago; E. H. Starcke, 
A. Klipstein Company, St. Louis; Stowell C. 
Stebbins, Upressit Products Corporation, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Mrs. Stowell C. Stebbins; F. D. 
Steck, James B. Day Company, Chicago; C. A. 
Stedman, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York; R. R. Stein, Invader Paint & Varnish 
Company, Chicago; H. C. Stewart, Westmore- 
land Color & Chemical Company, Philade!phia; 
Miss Stewart; S. H. Stewart, S. H. Stewart 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. 8S. H. Stewart; E. T. 
Stille, E. T. Stille & Co., Chicago; Mrs. E. T. 
Stille; F. T. Stocker, New York; C. F. Speh, 
New Orleans; Eugene Storey, John Lucas & 
Co., Ine., Philadelphia; W. T. Stott, The 
Painters Magazine and the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, New York; F. A. Stresen-Reuter, 
Stresen-Reuter & Biser, Chicago; Mrs. F. A. 
Stresen-Reuter; J. H. Stutt, Jr., Geo. D. Weth- 
erell & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Mrs. J. H. 
Stutt;: J. P. Stuart, Mobile; Chas. L. Sullivan, 
Jr., Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton; J. E. 
Sullivan, Scott Sullivan Company, St. Louis; 
Mrs. J. E. Sullivan; F. L. Sulzberger. Enter- 
prise Paint Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. F. L. Sulzberger; H. A. Swales, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Chicago; Mrs. H. A. Swales; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Swift, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
Chicago, October 15 and 16 


bers of the National Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association were present as guests 
of the paint manufacturers. 

President Charles R. Cook presided 
and, as the first order of business, de- 
livered his annual address as follows:— 


Address of the President 


1923 has indeed been a busy and 
eventful year. Last February, just as 
we were all getting lined up for the busy 
Spring season, along comes Uncle Sam 
and wants to see all our records, price 
lists, correspondence, ’n everything—al- 
leging a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
among the paint manufacturers, 

As you know, the Federal Grand Jury 
failed to make a presentment—for, there 
certainly isn’t any “price fixing” or any 
conspiracy in restraint of trade in our 
industry. Instead, our association, 
through its various activities and com- 
mittees, has been working hand in hand 
with the public and the various govern- 
ment agencies in trying to create better 
business for all, and give better service 
in every way. 

I have often thought if one of the gov- 
ernment investigators should post as 
a paint buyer and come in to Kansas 
City, or any paint center, and attempt 
to buy a stock or bill of paint, he would 
certainly be surprised at the widely vary- 
ing propositions, both as regards prices, 
terms, and so on, that would be of- 
fered him. 

After the government inquiry, we all 
started pushing our own business again, 
and, thanks to the good ground work laid 
by the “Save the Surface” campaign and 
the energetic “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” 
campaigns started throughout the coun- 
try, orders started pouring in, and con- 
tinued at such a rate that most of us 


shortly found we did not have nearly 
enough raw materials bought. teserve 
stocks were quickly exhausted, and, as a 
natural result, caw material prices went 
Sky-rocketing. 

We can all be very grateful and thank- 
ful that this runaway market in 
raw materials was not prolonged, 
so we were able to continue offering 
public maximum § surface protection 
minimum cost. 


Doubling the Industry 


Our “Save the Surface” 
just five years old. In 
out to “Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 
Varnish Year as the First Step Toward 
Doubling the Industry by 1926,” and, 
having put 1922 over big, with 37 per 
cent. increased volume over 1921, de- 
cided to do it again. in 0 A great 
start was made toward in the 
first half of the year, our industry run- 
ning over 30 per cent. ahead of the first 
six months of last year. 

General business activity has slowed up 
a bit, but that needn’t hinder our con- 
tinued advancement, nor will it if we all 
loyally work together and unselfishly 
Support and co-operate with our “Save 
the Surface” campaign in helping them 
put over our next big jog, that is to get 
rid of the dull season of November, De- 
cember, January and February. 

When we get home we should all start 
a local campaign for lengthening the 


basic 
and 
the 
at 


campaign is 
1921 it started 


painting season. There is a lot of good 
paint weather left this year and a world 
of interior painting which should be 
done. We had a fine start the first half 
year. Let’s all work together for a good 
ending, and so be sure to make 1923 our 
greatest paint and varnish year. 

We should all invest more in our 
“Save tthe Surface’ campaign. Don’t 
delay. The subscription plan is fair for 
all. Certainly if our movement and fair- 
ness of the subscription and investment 
plan appeals to such large and reputable 
concerns as the Naional Lead Company, 
which just recently increased its sub- 
scription, signing up under our regular 
five-year contract, then we can all well 
afford to follow their leadership, and 
should do so without further delay. 

There were many “Clean-Up 
Paint-Up” campaigns inaugurated and 
successfully carried out throughout the 
country this year. This has been a great 
help, and many thanks are due to Mr. 
Clark aud his associates who have so 
unselfishly and painstakingly carried on 
this work year after year. The very 
least we can do is to show our apprecia- 
tion and confidence in theie work by 
promptly and substantially subscribing 
to their five-year plan. 

Flaxseed Acreage Increased 

Thanks to Mr. Nolan, and members of 
our Flax Development Committee, there 
was a large increase in flaxseed planted 
this year, making available for our 
urgent linseed requirements at this time 
a bumper crop of about 75 per cent. more 
than last year. 

When you consider that there is only 
a couple of million bushels of old crop 
flaxseed left in the Argentine, and 
that oil from their new crop cannot be 
available until around next Maech-April, 
we would have experienced quite a 
scarcity of oil about this time, with re- 
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Bruce S. Tate, T. C. Eser Company, Mil- 
waukee; W. H. and W. N. Taylor, National 
Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh; T. J. Taylor, 
Taylor Lowenstein, Mobile; R. R. Templeton, 
Star Brush, Brooklyn; C. H. Tewksbury, Elisa- 
beth Boston Varnish Company, Chicago; S. W. 
Thompson, Thompson-Weinman Company, New 
York; Mrs. 8. W. Thompson; Gustave Thomp- 
son, National Lead Company, New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Thomas, Chicago , White 
Lead & Oil, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Thomas, H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thompson, 
Thompson Company, Pittsburgh; Leslie O. 
Thornberg, Griffiths Bros. & Co., London; 
B. K. Throckmorton, Star Brush Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Brooklyn; Charles Tilgner, 
Olsen & Tilgner Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago; A. C. Trask, Falk Company, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. A. C. Trask; A. P. Tripod, The Tripod 
Paint Company, Atlanta; H. S. Tyler, Louis- 
ville; Mrs. H. 8S. Tyler; J. J. Twaddell, Glidden 
Company, Dallas. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
& J. J. Adams Company, 
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S. R. Van Allen, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mrs. S. R. Van Allen. 

F. J. Van Vranken, J. S. & W. R. Eakins, 
Inec., Brooklyn; Harold A. Vincent, Continental 
Can Company, Jersey City. 


W 


R. B. Wallace, National Lead Company, Chi- 
cago; Edward M. Waldo, E. M. & F. Waldo, 
Inc., Baltimore; R. O. Walker, Thibaut & 
Walker Company, Long Island City; J. E. 
Wansbrough, Pratt & Lambert, Chicago; Mrs. 
J. E. Wansbrough; A. E. Warfield, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Company, Louisville; Frank O. War- 
ner, Jr., Wm. Graham & Co., Baltimore; Mrs. 
Frank O. Warner, Jr.; V. P. Warren, The 
Warren Company, Atlanta: Mrs. V. P. Warren; 
E. A. Watrons, Watrons Varnish Company, 
Philadelphia: G. E. Watson, Geo. E. Watson 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. G. E. Watson and 
daughter; H. K. Watson, Watson Paint & 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh; J. D. Watson, 
Watson Paint & Glass Company, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. J. D. Watson; H. E. Weaver, Providence; 
W. V. Weber, Evans Lead Company, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. W. V. Weber; S. S. Weil, The 
Arco Company, Cleveland: R. G. Weiskopf, 
Atlas Paint Manufacturing Company, Minne- 
apolis; J. N. Welter, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Chicago; Mrs. J. N. Welter; Geo. C. Wenker, 
Chas. Moser Company, Cincinnati; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Wessels, Cleveland; A. P. Wetherill, 
Wetherill & Bro. Philadelphia; A. J. Wetzel, 
Cc. P. DeLore Company, St. Louis; P. F. 
Whalen, Jr., Buckeye Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Toledo; M. E. Whalen, Buckeye Paint & 
Varnish Company, Toledo; H. Austin Whorry, 
E. R. Smead Company, New York; W. R. 
Wheeler, Wheeler Varnish Works, Chicago; 
T. A. Williamson, Philadelphia; L. D. Wil- 
liams, Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago; Mrs. 
L. D. Williams; A. J. Wittenberg, A. Klip- 
stein & Co., New York; Mr. Whitenham. Dol- 
phin Paint & Varnish, Toledo; Mrs. Whiten- 
ham; E. F. Wilson, E. H Haines, Chicago; 
Mrs. E. F. Wilson; R. I. Wishnick, Wishnick- 
Tumpeer Chemical Company, Chicago; Mrs. R. 
I. Wishnick; C. C. Wood, W. H. Barber Com- 
pany, Chicago; Harry Wood, H. M. Hooker 
Glass & Paint Company, Chicago; Mrs. Harry 
Wood; E. B. Wood, E. H. Haines, Chicago; 
John Heath Wood, Standard Varnish Com- 
pany, Chicago; S. B. Woodbridge, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company, Wilmington; Mrs. 
S. B. Woodbridge; E. S. Woolsey, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert, Louisville; V. Wurtele, Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Paint Company, Minneapolis. 


Y 


Howard E. Yarnell, Yarnell Paint Company, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Howard E. Yarnell; H. B. 
Young, James B. Day Company, Chicago; Mrs. 


H. B. Young. 


R. M. Zerby, Western Rosin & Turpentine 
Company, Detroit; E. E. Zimmerman, E. E. 
Zimmerman Company, Pittsburgh; Mrs. E. E. 
Zimmerman; W. H. Zinsser, Wm. Zinsser 
Company, New York. 


Ure, John L. Whiting 
Boston. 


sultant rapid increase in price if our Flax 
Developinmgnt Committee had not helped 
bring about a big domestic rop to help 
carry us along. 

Thus our Flax Development Committee 
have not only helped our customers, the 
farmer, to profitably increase his income, 
but has prevented a scarcity of oil at 
this time, and so has saved all of us 
thousands of dollars. ; 

And so I want to appeal to all of you to 
subcribe more liberally and back up our 
Flax Development Committee! 

At the January 16 meeting of the Edu- 
cational Bureau, Me. Trigg brought up a 
very important subject, and in conclu- 
sion said:—‘‘The secretary should have 
with him a young associate of some ex- 
perience, devoting his entire time to these 
subjects, apprenticeship, educating deal- 
ers, development of the spray machine 
and so on.” 

This resulted in the appointment of Mr. 
Pitt as promotion manager, a wise choice, 
and a step in the right direction. The 
work which he has done during the year 
in encouraging young men to learn the 
trade, in his efforts to lengthen the paint- 
ing Season, in his work and association 
with the spray gun manufacturers, andin 
the development of the spray gun will 
unquestionably prove of great and per- 
manent benefit. And Mr. Pitt is going to 
keep on fighting the game so that we will 
be busier throughout the usually dull 
months, and so that he will have more 
competent, trained mechanics for the most 
efficient application of our products, all 
with a view of continuing to give the pub- 
lic maximum surface protection at mini- 


mum cost. 

Our loyal secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Heckel, has been unusually busy this 
year. I am sure none of us envied the 
trying period that he went through during 
the Federal Grand Jury investigation in 
Philadelphia last February, and we were 
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all glad to see him take a well deserved 
trip to -the- Pacific- Coast, attending the 
regional convention there last June, 
which trip, by the way, was very profit- 
' able to our association as Mr. Heckel will 
report to you—lining up quite a number 
of new and desirable members. 


Educational Bureau Active 


Our Educational Bureau has been un- 
usually active this year, and much prog- 
ress has been made, as will be reported 
on later. 

Among other matters, Mr. Gardner has 
' continued his good work in developing the 
china wood oil industry in this country. 
I had the pleasure of seeing a bottle of 
domestic production of china wood oil 
which Mr. Gardner had produced. It cer- 
tainly was beautiful and fae superior to 
, anything we have ever been able to im- 

port. Think what a great advantage it 
| would be to have a thoroughly dependable, 

reliable Source of domestic china wood oil, 
unquestionably pure and superior in every 
way, and not be up against the many 
uncertainties and widely fluctuating mar- 
ket under which we are all operating 
today. 

Our Educational Bureau is continuing 
, to help us work out better products and 
better values. That is the quickest way 
to build up our industry, and, to those 
}of our members that are not supporting 
our Educational Bureau to the limit of 
their ability, I want to appeal to you to 


increase your subscription. You will be 
well repaid. 
am sure Mr. McDonald, of the Un- 


fair Competition Bureau, will have some 
very interesting matters to bring before 
you and I only want to personally ap- 
peal at this time for ali cf us to be more 
cautious and careful about the correct 
labeling and advertising of our products. 
Before I go any further, I want to take 
,} occasion at this time to thank the of- 
'ficers, committees and members for their 
loyal support and co-operation during the 


year! 
Correct Labeling 


| There has been quite a bit of pub- 
licity on the correct labeling of turpen- 
tine, shellac. and so on, but there are 
numerous other items to which we should 
,all pay attention and see that they are 
' correctly labeled. 


For example take so-called white lead 
put up in small packages, sold as ‘“‘Ameri- 
can White Lead,” “S. P. White Lead,” 
and soon. These designations aren’t fair, 
for contents of the packages certainly 
aren’t strictly pure white lead in oil, as 
the designation “S. P.” might signify, and 
certainly some of these cheaper white lead 
compounds are not worthy of the desig- 
nation “American.” 

And so on putty. 


Manufacturers and 


;jobbers quite often offer a commercial 
'grade of putty, containing considerable 
pacaffin oil, as “S. P. Putty’’—which 


might lead the buyer to feeling he was 
getting a strictly pure linseed oil putty. 
These methods of labeling might be within 
the law, but I know our industry will 
stand higher and be better off if we are 
more careful and cautious in our labeling 
as we should be! 

At a recent meeting of the master 
painters of the various railroads in Cleve- 
‘land they went on record as being op- 
;posed to the buying of paint under “‘speci- 
\fication.’’ I feel all of us should discour- 
age to the best of our ability at all times 
the selection or purchase of our products 
junder specification. This only tends to 
,throttle initiative on the part of the man- 
,ufacturer in developing better; prodpcts, 
pas in filling an order under specification 
there is no incentive to do otherwise than 
jdeliver a product made just as cheap as 


j possible and yet meet the restrictions 
imposed as to chemical analysis. And I 
am sure we will all agree that in our 


finer enamels it is not so much the matter 
}of chemical analysis, or composition, that 
determines the real efficiency or value ot 
jour product, as it is the painstaking selec- 
‘tion of raw materials used, and their 
feareful treatment and amalgamation into 
‘the final product. 

Think how much better values wé could 
joffer the public at large, if, instead of 
four sales departments, factories and lab- 
joratories spending a lot of time on figur- 
‘ing how to make up a product cheapest 
‘under a specification, we were concentrat- 
jing on individually developing products 
twhich, because of careful development 
‘and standardization and quantity produc- 
|tion, under laboratory control, we could 
foffer the public a finish best for the pur- 
pose and most economical and efficient 
fin the long run. 


Fair Advertising 


I would like to appeal to our members 
for more fairness and more statement of 
fact in their advertising. The average 
paint buyer is not a chemist, nor is he 
stechnically well posted in our line. State- 
ments such as I have seen appearing in 
your magazines, and, indeed, our own trade 
papers, cannot help but prove confusing 
sand misleading. We should all believe 
‘in our own goods and boost them to the 
slimit, of course, but I don’t feel we should 
‘attempt to do so by knocking or belittling 
‘some competitor’s proposition, or the 
‘composition of his paint. 

We are collectively spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually in our 
.“Save the Surface’ campaign, pointing 
rout the many advantages and great 
economy which will result in painting up. 
"Now I feel that we should not only 
financially back up this campaign to the 
limit, but should go a step further, and 
see that what we are offering the public 
to “Save the Surface’”’ will really save it— 
and not prove a disappointment, as many 
of the jobs undoubtedly are, where cheap, 
inferior mixtures have been sold under 
the guise of paint. When our “Save the 
Surface” advertising has attracted the 
customer’s attention and brought him to 
the point of painting, we ought individu- 
ally to see to it that he gets good paint, 
something that will give him a really sat- 
isfactory job, so he will be a booster, and 
continue “Saving the Surface’’ by ‘‘Paint- 
ing Up.” 


Simplification 


The simplification plan discussed at our 
ast convention was formally approved at 
a meeting in Washington, April 25. 

' However, some objections have devel- 


oped, particularly to the elimination of 
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the half gallon size in varnishes and 
enamels. The plan is not yet- effective, 
but I hope and believe it will be before 
another year goes by, for simplification 
will unquestionably help us and our cus- 
tomers to carry on business with less 
investment, greater turn-over, and greater 
profits. 

_ Right on this point I would like to men- 
tion an experience which I have had, 
personally, in my company. Right from 
the Start our branch managers were for 
simplification strong, for, since their per- 
sonal incomes depend upon the earning 
of their branch, and since their branch 
is not only charged with the usual in- 
terest and insurance charges, but, also 
8 per cent. on the investment at the 
branch and with any inventory losses in 
falling markets and disposal of old stocks, 
they quickly saw the possibilities of their 
giving customers just as good service, 
fresher paint, with much less investment, 
For example, our Grand avenué store in 
Kansas City had at the beginning of this 
year an inventory of $19,000. Our man- 
ager started cutting down his stock in 
colors and sizes, in accordance with the 
simplification plan. This resulted in his 


having a better looking store, better re-° 


Serve stocks of big sellers, and yet, by 
July 1, had reduced his inventory to $13,- 
000, thus materially reducing his insur- 
ance and interest charges, and increasing 
his net income. ‘ 

In ordering our new color cards and 
display stands for next spring’s business, 
we decided to strictly conform to the sim- 
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plification plan, and I was really surprised 
to find that our total last year’s sales on 
all of the colors dropped in all lines, 
amounted to only 346 gallons. The elim- 
ination of these colors has enabled us to 
turn out more attractive color cards and 
display stands, and, of course, at lower 
cost.. The space formerly taken up in 
our factory and branches and stores by 
these slow-moving items is. very useful 
for carrying better reserve stocks of the 
big sellers, and we will certainly be able 
to watch our stocks better and have less 
losses in obselete stock and in declines 
in inventory values whenever markets re- 


cede. 
Other Points 


Another point on simplification that T 
want to bring to your attention is that 
we should finatly not only eliminate slow- 
moving and really unnecessary colors and 
sizes, but should also discontinue the 
number of different grades of paints 
which we are carrying and offering, such 
as several different grades of flat wall 
paint, a couple of different grades of oil 
colors, three or more grades of house 
paint, and so on. This is certainly an 
economic waste. 

For example, what real excuse is there 
for a second grade flat wall paint or a 
second grade oil color? We know it takes 
just a certain amount of lamp black to 
arrive at a desired shade, and this can 
be done more efficiently and at less cost 
with a pure lamp black in oil than by 
using a second grade, let-down, color in 
oil. 

To 
be a 
part of 


adopt any simplification plan will 
give and take proposition on the 
all, but surely it is well worth 
while. I hope at this convention substan- 
tial progress will be made towards the 
final adoption of a simplification plan by 


the middle of next year, at least. j 
Before I get off the subject of sim- 
plification I feel that, perhaps, there is 


some duplication of effort in the reading 
matter issued by our secretary's office and 
the “Save the Surface’’ campaign. 
know there is so much reading matter of 
this nature coming in over my desk that 
I really haven't the time to glance through 
it all. Personally I feel that results 
sought can be accomplished by eliminat- 
ing, condensing and consolidating some 
of the literature sent out. 

Despite the way the farmer feels about 
his dollar wheat and the oil man about 
the low prices prevailing on crude and 
refined petroleum products, I believe we 
ean safely depend on continued good busi- 
ness—not the boom we had last spring— 
but good, safe business! 


Business Prospects 


For example, here’s an interview given 
out by Roger W. Babson recently in one 
of the Chicago newspapers, following a 
five weeks’ trip throughout Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Kansas and Montana:— 

With the exception of Montana, all of the 
states I have visited have turned the corner 
and are now financially on their feet. In the 
large farming sections of the Middle West 
three-fourths of the farmers, those who bought 
their farms twenty years ago for forty dollars 
an acre, are making money. It is the unfor- 
tunate man who has either bought land for 
from $200 to $250 an acre in the last five 


years, or who is a renter, that is in trouble. 
When..Ileft -the. East. I was bearish on the 
whole country, but the wonderful recovery the 
farmers are making has changed my view. 
However, there must be a readjustment be- 
tween the wages the skilled mechanics are 
getting, and the wages or money a farmer re- 
ceives for his labor. Labor is entirely too high. 

And, right on the subject of wages, 
J. S. Wanamaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestion:— 

Sixty-three and a half dozen, 762 eggs, pay 
a plasterer for one day's work of eight hours. 

Seventeen and one-half bushels of corn, or a 
year’s receipts from half an acre, pay a brick- 
layer for the same time. 

Twenty-three chickens, weighing three pounds 


each, pay one day’s salary to a painter in 
New: York. 

Forty-two pounds of butter, or the output 
from fourteen cows, fed and milked twenty- 


four hours, pay a plumber $14 a day. 

One hundred and seventy-five pounds of hog, 
eight months’ feeding and care, pay a car- 
penter for one day’s work. 

In an article, “Is the Farmer Going 
Broke?” by Dr. Henry J. Waters, editor 
of the Weekly Kansas City Star, he says 
in part:— 

Diversified farming is the solution. For the 
time being the farmer is distressed in spirit 
because of the low price of his wheat. Yet he 
yvealizes clearly that there is an over-produc- 
tion of this staple and that the remedy rests 
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with him and is in the diversification of his 
system of farming.. He is diversifying rapidly 
by adding dairy cows, brood sows and hens 
to his equipment. The net result of this change 
will be a more prosperous agriculture than 
would ever have been possible under a one- 
crop system. 

On a government report on 
ment” it is shown that in August 88 
establishments engaged in railroad car 
building and repairing had weekly pay- 
rolls of $2,490,000, as compared with $1,- 


“‘Employ- 


247,000 in August, 1922, an increase of 
100 per cent. 
Similarly, though unfilled steel orders 


have been deciining, since last April 
actual payrolls of 115 iron and steel plants 
in August were 56 per cent. larger than a 
year ago, and the railroads have been 
recently loading a million cars per week, 
about 200,000 ahead of a year ago. 


The Outlook 


The outlook is good. Now let’s all pull 
together and back our ‘‘Save the Surface” 
campaign to the limit. Get rid of the dull 
seasons, and ‘Make 1924 the Greatest 
Paint and Varnish Year, and Double the 
Paint and Varnish Veae. and Double the 
industry Ahead of Time.” ‘ 

George %. Heckei, secretary-treasurer, 
made the following report of the work of 
the association for the past year :— 


Report of the Secretary 


The total membership of your associa- 
tion as reported at your last annual meet- 
ing was 149. The report of your Member- 
ship.Committee at this meeting will show 
a gain of fifteen new members, making 
a present total of 154, a larger net gain 
than in any preceding year. This show- 
ing is undoubtedly due to the efficient 
work of your excellent Membership Com- 
mittee, backed by the steadily increasing 
service value of your association to the 
industry as a whole, especially in its in- 
sistance on ethical standards of practice 
and ' the emphasis it places upon the 
obligations of the industry to consumers 
of its products. 

The routine work of your secretary's 
office is naturally growing. I trust that 
it has been performed to your satisfac- 
tion. 

Reference was made in my last annual 
report to the arrangements made with the 
Department of Commerce for the semi- 
annual collection and publication of sta- 
tistics of the paint and varnish industry. 
The first of these reports, covering the 
first half of 1922, was released shortly 
thereafter, and others have appeared reg- 
ularly since that time. It is. gratifying 
to note that at the present ‘time prac- 
tically all paint and varnish manufac- 
turers are furnishing these figures to the 
department without urging on the part 
of your secretary. The regular and rapid 
growth of the industry is gratifyingly ex- 
hibited in these successive reports. 

At the request of your Simplification 
Committee your secretary last spring 
assumed the detail Work necessary in 
connection with the program proposed by 
that committee, and also, by request of 
the committee, has prepared a detailed 
report of this work, which will be pre- 
sented later. While progress in this emi- 
nently constructive work has not been so 
rapid as was expected by some, substan- 
tial progress has nevertheless been made, 
and it is confidently expected that a satis- 
factory program of simplication will be 
adopted and made effective with practical 
unanimity by the end of June next. 


Shellac Labeling Project 


At your last meeting resolutions were 
adopted looking to ethical practice in the 
labeling of shellacs. The complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission against a cer- 
tain manufacturer then pending has since 
resulted in an order by the commission, 
and several other cases since taken up 
have also been followed by orders from 
the commission. In all these cases the 
orders have included the requirement of 
complete formula labels on the packages 
sold by these particular concerns. It is 
hardly to be expected, however, that in 
the absence of specific complaints, the 
commission will interfere with any manu- 
facturer who is labeling his goods in con- 
formity to the resolutions referred to. 

Mr. Macdonald will report in detail on 
the work of the Unfair Competition Bu- 
reau, in which work it has been a pleas- 
ant privilege for your secretary to assist 
whenever possible. I wish once more to 
remind you that this bureau is not the 
least among the agencies which have 
placed your industry in the enviable posi- 
tion it now occupies in the public and 
especially in the official mind. 


Trade Restraint Charge Fails 


The inquiry instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1920 culminated, dur- 
ing February last, in a presentation of 
charges alleging a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, before a Federal grand jury in 
the eastern district at Philadelphia. Duces 
tecum summonses were issued to about 
130 members and others in various parts 
of the country. The case was presented 
to the grand jury by a formidable array 
of counsel from the Department at Wash- 
ington, and a number of witnesses, not 
including, however, any member of the 
association. The hearing was continued 
during an entire week, and your secre- 
tary was several times before the jury. 
As you know, this jury failed to make a 
presentment. This experience, however, 
convinced your secretary that for an as- 
sociation it is essential not only to avoid 
evil but to avoid any acts that might 
justify a suspicion of evil. 

This association is conspicuous for its 
constructive work both on behalf of the 
industry and of the public it serves. The 
field it has chosen is limitless, presenting 
opportunities sufficient to engage all of 
the talent, wisdom and altruism at its 
disposal. It has deliberately selected these 
legal and logical lines for co-operative 
work, and its leadership along these lines 
has evoked copious commendation from 
government and other authorities, con- 
spicuously from the Bureau of Standards 
and the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, An association with such a 
record and with such work before it has 
no time to waste on such trivialities as 
price agreements or other conspiracies in 
restraint of trade. The idea! of thie as- 


sociation is to create trade, clean trade, 
not to hamper or condition it. 

Your secretary has, for some years past, 
received numerous invitations to visit the 
industry on the Pacific Coast, and in June, 
last, with the approval of your board of 
directors and of the board of directors of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in company with H. A. Gardner, 
attended the Western Zone meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion at Del Monte, Cal., visiting, en route, 
the local trade in all important coast 
centers, from Los Angeles to Vancouver. 
Both Mr. Gardner and your secretary 
were overwhelmed with courtesy and at- 
tention at every point, and had the pleas- 
ure of addressing large gatherings in sev- 
eral cities. We feel that the trip was 
fully justified, and that our visit will prove 
of lasting benefit to the association. 

The Monthly Bulletin has been issued 
regularly, as heretofore, to all paint and 
varnish manufacturers and appears to re- 
tain its popularity and influence. 


Formula Legislation 


Paint formula legislation, while not 
acute during the year, because of con- 
ditions, is, nevertheless, only dormant, 


and will doubtless reappear in Congress 
and the State legislatures at the first 
favorable opportunity. The best antidote 
for such legislation is self-correction in 
the matter of labeling and advertising, as 
indicated in various recommendations of 
this association, with which all paint 
manufacturers are familiar. Bills to pro- 
hibit the use of spray painting devices 
were introduced in several state legisla- 
tures, but none of them was enacted into 
law. In this connection Samuel Gompers’s 
editorial, ‘‘Accept the Machine,” in the 
American Federationist for September, is 
of interest. 

During the year the Federation of Pro- 
duction Clubs, which is organically con- 
nected with this association and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has functioned helpfully, and has 
been enlarged by the organization and 
admission of clubs in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Detroit. This federation 
plays an important part in the general 
scheme of co-operative service in the in- 
dustry. 

As heretofore the Service Bulletins of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have been mailed as issued to 
members of your association. 


Promotion Manager Engaged 


Ata meeting of the Educational Bureau 
held in Chicago, January 16, with the 
boards of directors of this association and 
of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, E. T. Trigg made a sugges- 
tion which has led to important results. 
I quote from the minutes of that meet- 
ing as follows [Mr. Trigg’s conclusion 
alone is given here]:— 

All these facts lead to the conclusion that the 
two associations have now reached a point 
where somebody should be available for prac- 
tical field work all the time, and the secretary 
should have with him a young associate of 
some experience, devoting his entire time to 
these subjects: apprenticeship, education of 
dealers, development of the spray machine, etc. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
which followed, a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the subject and make rec- 
ommendations thereon. As a result of 
this committee’s recommendations to the 
Educational Bureau and the two boards 
of directors, Wm, J. Pitt was engaged as 
Promotion Manager of the Educational 
Bureau, the bureau paying one-half and 
each of the associations one-fourth of the 
cost of these services. 

Mr. Pitt will report separately on his 
various activities, but it is a privilege for 
your secretary to say, as Mr. Pitt cannot 
say, that in all his experience he has never 
encountered a man who more quickly or- 
ganized his job or in so short a time ac- 
complished so much. 

It has long been realized that the vari- 
ous associational activities of the several 
associations are, in many cases, reciprocal, 
and that where reciprocal they should be 
co-ordinated. It was with a view to such 
co-ordination that early in the spring a 
committee comprising the secretaries of 
the associations and the executive heads 
of the several bureaus and departments 
was organized for consultation and mu- 
tual advice. This committee now func- 
tions regularly as the Conference Com- 
mittee. Besides the secretary of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and your secretary, it includes the man- 
ager of the ‘“‘Save the Surface’ campaign 
the director of the Scientific Section and 
promotion manager of the Educational 
Bureau, the manager of the Unfair Com- 
petition Bureau attending the meetings in 
an advisory capacity. 

The Association Year Book and a re- 
sume of proceedings at your last annual 
meeting was issued as usual. 

Under the gereral authority given by 
your board of directors, representatives 
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of the trade press have been invited to 
this meeting. 

In the foregoing report I have attempt- 
ed to cover only matters of importance 
coming under the supervision of tne sec- 
retary, but I think you will find it suffi- 
client to show that your organization is 
one with which every member may be 
proud to be identified. 


Simplification Is Discussed 


One of the interesting and lively dis- 
cussions of the day’s session followed the 
report of the committee on simplification. 
This report covered the work of the com- 
mittee during the year, related the re- 
sult of a conference with Secretary 
Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
and told of the objections of many in the 
industry who had opposed the elimination 
of the half-gallon can. 

Before the report was acted upon 
President Cook called on William A. Dur- 
gin, chief of the division of Simplified 
Practice in the Department of Commerc®. 
Mr. Durgin at once proceeded to call the 
manufacturers’ association to account, for 
failing as, he said, to carry out their 
program. Mr. Durgin’s remarks follow :— 


Durgin on Simplification 


While this favorable publicity on “Save the 
Surface’ is making a tremendous impression, 
it looks as though you were going to get some 
publicity not so favorable, because when you 
came down to Washington and said to Mr. 
Hoover—you could not be satisfied with saying 
it to the officials of the Department, but you 
had to have tke Secretary come in and hear it 
himself—when you came down and said, ‘‘This 
is what we are going to do, we manufacturers, 
we distributors, we consumers,’’ you got a 
tremendous amount of publicity on it, of 
course. We did all we could to give you pub- 
licity ; we thought that was a constructive 
service, 

And now, if we must say that the entire 
paint program in simplification has failed, be- 
cause the manufacturers won’t play, we will 
regret it very much, but I do not see but that 
we have got to say something to save our 
own faces, when you are talking about appli- 
cations of that slogan. It .is a corking good 
slogan, the best in the country; it sells itself 
at once. It is self-evidently true. But do you 
think you could extend it to your relations 
with Hoover? 

If we cannot serve you gentlemen, we can- 
not serve any industry, and there is nothing 
in Hoover’s vision of a great Department of 
Commerce serving as the representative of 
business in government. Mr. Hoover has felt— 
those of us that are pretty nearly wasting our 
time, as you will admit government salaries 
are sO low that our time and work is almost 
a donation—that the whole thing has failed, 
the whole thing has gone up in smoke. 

Can the paint and varnish industry start that 
catastrophe? Let me read you a few comments 
that have come to us, just briefly. It will not 
take more than a minute. I know it is almost 
lunch time. 


Manufacturers’ Objections 


Manufacturer No. 1:—‘‘Consider plan unneces- 
sary and ill-advised; don’t believe in making 
any industry follow the goose-step.”’ 

No. 2:—‘‘Cannot accept sixteen flat wall 
paints; we have eighteen. We now have color 
cards for a two years’ business.’’ 

There is a reason for upsetting a national 
program for you. 

No. 3:—‘‘Except one-half gallon floor enamel 
and flat paint.” 

No, 4:—‘‘Await news of stand taken by Sher- 
win-Williams.’’ 

Are you all subsidiaries of one manufacturer, 
gentlemen? 

No. 5:—‘‘Awaiting results of sales confer- 
ence.”’ 

No. 6:—‘‘Awaiting to learn what other manu- 
facturers are going to do.”’ 

Standing around, waiting for somebody to 
start. 

“Small manufacturers may not follow recom- 
mendations and will get our business.’” We 
get that in every one of these moves—that the 
small manufacturer will do this, and do that. 
Of course he will. That is the reason he is a 
small manufacturer. What do you worry about 


him for? 
“Cannot discontinue distinctive shapes of 
eans.’’ They have not even heard of this 


movement. 
“Cannot dispose of certain colors and s‘zes 


by January 1, 1924.’’ That is a valid objec- 
tion. This might have been put on to 1925 
or 1926, but it might have been put on to 


some date and then stuck. 

One does not believe manufacturers will hold 
to agreement any better than in case of stand- 
ard can differential. From our recent experi- 
ence we think there is some basis for doubt 
as to anyone holding to anything in the field. 

Exception in case of Japan dryers. ‘‘Will ac- 
cept, so far as possible.’’ 

Save the surface and you save all. 

(Mr. Durgin read from other replies received.) 

Now, gentlemen, the vital mistake was made, 
in this exception, on half-gallon cans. If you 
make one exception you might as well give 
up the entire program. Either you men came 
down to Washington and knew what you 
wanted and were determined to stick, or there 
was nothing in it. If you are going to make 
one exception, it is over. 


Three Courses Open 


There are three courses before you. You can 
give up ‘the whole undertaking and say there 
is nothing in simplification and standardization, 
thereby showing that Herbert Hoover has no 
business vision, and that his conception of the 
department is entirely abortive, and that you 
prefer restrictive legislation. You can say that, 
if you wish to. If it is true, we certainly want 
you to say it, because we are in earnest, we 
are trying to do something. And if there is 
nothing in our vision, let us kill it. 


Second, you can go on with your simplifica- 


tion as you propose it in the first case, and 
stick. That would be the big thing to do. 
There is where the real publicity lies. There 


is where the genuine achievement rests. 

Third, you can say we had insufficient data, 
we must make a survey of present conditions; 
we must advance on facts; we believe we went 
too far in the first place; we are going to try 
just a few simple points that we believe we 
can get agreement on, and we are going to 
try playing together. That is an entirely con- 
structive program. 

But, gentlemen, please remember that it is 
not entirely for the manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes to decide. The basis of our 
activity is a tripartite basis. If it is not an 
agreement between producer, distributor and 
consumer, it is illegal, it is against public 
interest, it has no standing. 

Some gentlemen have said they would rather 
wait until the distributor created the demand, 
and the distributor says he would rather wait 
until the manufacturer cuts down his line, and 
the consumer meanwhile is at the mercy of this 


complexity. 

We are very, very much disappointed. We 
feel that the paint industry, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, jointly, as a part of the 
paint industry, at the moment, is before the 
citizens of the country looking mighty foolish, 
because, really, we all got together at Wash- 
ington, and we gave our word—and we took it 
back. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 








DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Department's Purpose Constructive 


Now, I hope I have not, in speaking im- 
promptu, used phrases that are susceptible of 
double interpretation, because all we want to 
do is to serve you constructively. Our entire 
purpose is expressed in Hoover's words, which 
I quoted to you at Atlantic City. The purpose 
of our department is the purpose of all true 
government, and that is to improve the daily 
living of our citizens. We want to co-operate 
with you in your attempt to solve your prob- 
lems. 

Now, gentlemen, you know the business. We 
do not. But we know that simplification pays. 
If, in a field such as men’s shoes, a great 
manufacturer can cut his line to one and three- 
tenths per cent. of his former variety, eliminat- 
ing 98 7/10 per cent., and can increase his 
turn-over 50 per cent., his sales 80 per cent., 
and cut his cost to consumer 27 per cent., in 
shoes, an art line; if the largest hat manu- 
facturer in this country can reduce his line to 
5 per cent. of its former diversity, and show 
a doubling of his profits, there is something 
in simplification, even in art lines. 

Can't you work out a solution that will serve 
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you, serve the country, and get us-out of this 
status quo? 


Mr. Calman’s Views 


Henry L. Calman:—lI am sure that we 
all appreciate any help given to our 
movement in the direction of simplifica- 
tion; but I think it is a little bit unfair 
of Mr. Durgin to say that we gave our 
word, and broke it. 


At Washington—and I can now speak 
only for the varnish manufacturers, our 
association was represented by a major- 
ity of our directors—Mr. Durgin and Mr. 
Hoover will remember that there was seri- 
ous objection by several of the largest 
varnish manufacturers to the elimination 
of the half-gallon can. When __—itthere 
seemed to be a strong sentiment, among 
the hardware dealers, jobbers and others, 
backed by the sentiment of the depart- 
ment, we did'agree to do our best to 
carry it through. The directors of the 
varnish association were in no _ position 
to guarantee that the ninety-odd mem- 
bers then composing the association would 
agree to such a program inits entirety 


and I believe that they were fair, in 
stating that they tried their best to carry 
the program through as oviginally 
planned. 


You will see, from the reports made to 
you by Mr. Heckel, that out of sixty-odd 
replies to the inquiries sent out, forty-five 
objected to the elimination of the half- 
gallon can, on varnishes and enamels. 

Mr. Durgin made the statement that, 
if the half-gallon can is not eliminated, 
the whole program is not worth while. 
I fail to see—and Mr. Durgin knows that 
I am consistent in that position, because 
I have stated it in correspondence with 
him—that an enormous advance will not 
be made in the industry in the direction 
of simplification if we carry through the 
program in its entirety without this one 
particular item. I admit that the _half- 
gallon can is an important factor, but I 
fail to see that it dominates the whole 
situation; and I am convinced, by what 
I hear from others, the feelings that I 
have heard expressed by many of the 





manufacturers—that if we attempted to 
carry through the program, without the 
half-gallon can being eliminated, it 


would go through almost with a cush. 
It may seem to be out of place to refer 

to individual names, but the name has 

been brought up here—the name of Sher- 


win-Williams, probably the largest dis- 
tributor in the country. We can readily 
understand that if the largest dis- 
tributor refuses to come in under a 
scheme that must influence those who 
compete with them. If the small manu- 
facturers—and I do not mean the very 


small ones, but I mean those who trail 
a little bit behind the S.-W. company, have 
the feeling that they will be injured in 
their business if they refuse to sell things 
which Sherwin-Williams will sell, it is 
quite natural that they would have a great 
deal of fear about subscribing to such 
a plan. 

Several of our members had interviews 


with the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
with the aim of bringing them into the 
fold. They, of course, quite naturally, 


made objections to several features of the 
program, but, as I read the report of the 
interview with them, I am convinced if we 
leave a half-gallon in, Sherwin-Williams 
will join whole-heartedly in the move- 
ment and will waive their objections to 
the other, smaller and minor items in 
the program. 

I have no doubt that if the depart- 
ment will yield its views on that one 
point, we can work in harmony with 
them, and that in six or nine months we 
shall be able to bring the rest of the 
program into effect. 

Mr. Durgin:—I am very sorry if Mr. 
Calman interpreted my remarks as say- 





ing that if you did not eleminate the 
half-gallon can there was nothing to be 
done. That was not what I intended to 
say at all. What I meant to say was 
that if you made any exception to your 
original recommendation at Washington 
it would be impossible to carry through 
that recommendation. You must again 
assemble at Washington with the dis- 
tributors and the consumers; you must 
present new recommendations, and start 
all over again, because, as soon as we 
send out a letter, saying that this rec- 
ommendation stands, “with the excep- 
tion,” we immediately invite a flock of 
correspondence, such as I read to you, 
namely, “If they are going to except the 
half-gallon can, I have a pet exception I 
want.” You have got to start the thing 
from the ground up and go all through 
it again, if you make any change in your 
proposal. 

But I certainly am not one to say that 
the half-gallon can is the only obstruc- 


tive matter; and certainly the depart- 
ment has no views of any sort. We are 
trying to get the views of the industry 


expressed, and then lend our prestige to 
make it effective. 

The only point that I would urge is 
that the original request, coming from 
the retail dealers, stated specifically, “Let 
us eliminate the half-gallon can,” and 
that is the only point they made. Now, 
you gentlemen have got to sell the dis- 
tributor and the consumer on the half- 


gallon can before you can make that 
change. You have not got to sell the 
Department of Commerce, because we 


have no view whatever, except to co-op- 
erate in a common effort. 


Mr. Patton Has Hopes 


Mr. Patton :—I am quite in accord with 
what Mr. Durgin has said in regarde to 
simplification. I believe it is a step for- 
ward for the industry, and that we ought 
to bring it about. We may not be able 
to go as far as we like, but if we elimi- 
nate, in mv judgment, the half-gallon 
can from this movement, we are elimi- 
nating 75 per cent. of the value of sim- 
pDlification. The half-gallon can is the 
big item. Now, whether we can accom- 
pDlish the big item or not I do not know, 
but I think we ought to try for it. 

The difficulty of the situation is, in the 
first place, to get 80 per cent. of the 
manufacturers to agree to a complete 
program. I do not think we need 80 per 
cent.; and I believe that no one manu- 
facturer Should block a new movement 
of this kind, and cannot block it, if there 
is a genuine desire on the part of the 
manufacturers, the ditributors and con- 
sumers for simplification. 

I think there is some misunderstanding. 
Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. I do not 
not know what commitment they made. 
We made a survey of quite a large num- 
ber of retail hardware dealers, and they 
were absolutely opposed to it; so that, 
if we could get the Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association. which is the largest as- 
sociation distributing our products, more 
active in this thing, I believe we could 
force it on the manufacturers; and I 
would like to go at it from that stand- 
point. I believe we ought to bring it 
bout, and I believe we do not want to 
eliminate the big item in starting sim- 
plification. 

President Cook:—I would like to ask 
a question, Mr. Patton. Is it not a fact 
that you have tried out this thought, of 
ene me half-gallon, in at least 
one or two new lines, and are very ha 
that you have done so? x yer 

Mr. Patton:—I think our experience 
has been somewhat along yours in that 
connection. A year ago we put out a 
line of paints, and, knowing that sim- 
Plification was in the air. we decided that 
we would not include in that new line 
of paints the half-gallon can. We have 
never put a line of paint on the market 
which has sold as readily as that line of 
paints. We do not say it is because we 
do not have the half-gallon, but we think 
that it helps, at any rate. 

Me. Trigg :—Mr. Patton said that the half- 
gallon can was the biggest single item, and 
then he wound up by saving that he did 
not think he wanted to eliminate the big- 
gest item in starting this thing. I wonder 
if he meant that we should not eliminate 
the half-gallon can, to start with, or we 
should eliminate it from the program? 

Mr. Patton:—We should not start at 
all, unless we can emilinate the half-gal- 
lon can, in my judgment. 


Mr. Trigg Favors a Start 


Mr. Trigg:—I agree entirely with Mr. 
Patton. I think he is absolutely right. 
The half-gallon can is the biggest sin- 
gle item in this program, and it is the one 
thing from which we are going to de- 
rive the greatest benefit; and I think that 
the trade as a whole, once the thing is 
put in motion, is going to welcome that, 
as the greatest benefit that could possibly 
be reflected to it, along simplification 
lines. 

We all know something about the very 
constructive work in other industries, which 
has been done under the wonderful leader- 
ship of Mr, Hoover, in the Department of 
Commerce, in bringing about simplifica- 
tion, in bringing about the elimination of 
unnecessary sizes of grades, or quantities, 
or what not, as they may occur in other 
industries, eliminations of unnecessary 
moves. And I think, gentlemen, that as 
we go forward into another year, and 
the years following that, and with the 
business conditions that it looks like we 
have ahead of us and I do not mean es- 
pecially as to volume of sales, but as to 
the producing problem in our factories, 
problems where we will perhaps find our- 
selves obliged to produce, from time to 
time, more with a lesser number of men 
(the labor problem is involved in this 
thing) as I see it, the question of an 
adequate supply we must, in our own 
interests, look well to our own producing 
facilities, and anything that we can do 
that eliminates unnecessary motions in 
our factories, where we can have longer 
runs on certain colors, and grades, the 
filling processes, and everything that en- 
ters into it, the more we can direct our 
attention to that sort of thing the better 
it is going to be. 

Now, I cannot understand why anyone 
does not approve of the start in this direc- 
tion. Of course I know some of the argu- 
ments that have been made, but I think 
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Let 
us jump to the very extreme; let us say 


we are all agreed on this one thing. 


that we had an opportunity of cutting 
out everything except the manufacture of 
outside white, which we filled out in five 
gallon cans. Now, I submit to the paint 
manufacturers here, and I submit to the 
varnish manufacturers, and they can ap- 
ply it to some one specific paint or var- 
nish, wouldn’t we all be better off if we 
had just a constant run, kept up the 
same total gallonage, or poundage, and 
had just a straight away run on one size 
of package? 

If the answer to that is “yes,” then 
even a step in that direction is bringing 
us a little nearer to the position which 
ought to be taken. 

Now, I want to make one suggestion. 
We have not been able to adopt this 
thing formally yet, but I have every con- 
fidence that we are going to do it, be- 
cause it is the thing to do undoubtedly. 
But until we do get to a co-operating 
place where 80 per cent. of us can agree 
to it, why not those of us who do believe 
in it make a start right now? Why not 
say to our salesmen, and say to our cus- 
tomers, “Here is an opportunity to cut 
down investment; here is an opportunity 
to start this elimination program, not 
arbitrarily, not because we are in a posi- 
tion yet where we can say we will never 
again put up a half-gallon can, but just 
bring the thought out to yourselves and 
to your customers, that it would be a 
very desirable thing to do.” And I think 
we will find that, if we start on such a 
program, instead of unfavorable reaction 
from our trade, we will discover that the 
trade will appreciate that suggestion, and 
that type of better service, greater serv- 
ice from the industry to it. I want to 
make that suggestion, as something we 
can all start, right now, if we believe in 
it, not formally, and not arbitrarily cut- 
ting out something, but make the move 
as strongly as we can. 


Mr. Moore Favors Exemption 


L. P. Moore:—I am glad I was not in 
Washington. Apparently somebody went 
off half-cocked. We are thorouchly in 
sympathy with the entire simplification 
program. We are not in sympathy with 
any half-way measures at all. We are 
not in sympathy with the varnish manu- 
facturers putting out a half gallon of 
varnish or enamel and the paint manu- 
facturers being prohibited from putting 
out a half gallon of paint. If we go into 
this thing we want to go into it from 
soup to nuts. I agree thoroughly with 
Mr. Patton that there is no demand from 
the retail trade for this thing. We took 
a little survey and we were not able to 
find a single customer who was interested 
in our cutting out half-gallon cans, or 
half-pint cans. 

I was talking with one of the largest 
paint distributors in the West yesterday, 
who does not handle our line, and I put 
the matter up to him, and he said: ‘Cut 
out your gallons, but leave your half gal- 
lons. I sell more gallonage of paint in 
half gallons, three times over, than I sell 
gallons. I would a good deal rather give 
a man two half gallons for a gallon than 
to give him two quarts for a half gallon.” 
We find that same sentiment expressed 
everywhere, with the small trade, and 
large. 

There is not any movement on the part 
ef the retailer in favor of this thing. I 
did not see that letter from the Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. but I 
have a sneaking idea that that is just 
about as sound as that of the committee 
of paint manufacturers at Washineton. 
I think that somebody in the Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association made up his 
mind that it might be a pretty good thing, 
and perhaps put it over in one of the 
sessions of their convention, or perhaps it 
was the board of directors of their associ- 
ation—and they wrote that letter. 

You will always find some consumers 
who will ask for a thing like that, but it 
is not general, and do not think the 
trade wants it. And vet we stand ready, 
from a purely economic standpoint, to en- 
ter into anv program of simplification 
that will really take in everything. That 
includes half gallons and everything else 
that is not of economic necessity to the 
American consumer. 

Now, there is one other point I want 
to make. I think it makes a whale of a 
lot of difference what the small manufac- 
turer does, a whole lot more than what 
the big manufacturer does. I am more 
concerned in what three or four small 
manufacturers do than what one big man- 
ufacturer does, whether it is Sherwin- 
Williams, or the Patton Paint Company, 
or anvbody else. I think that the small 
manufacturer is the backbone of the paint 
industry. If we cannot get the small 
manufacturer interested in this thing, we 
had better not tackle it. That is another 
side of the economic situation. But our 
position is that we are for the whole 
thing from start to finish, if everybody 
will go into it; if everybody will not come 
into it we are not interested. 

Secretary Heckel:—I would like to 
make one answer, for information, to Mr. 
Moore. The recommendation of the 
hardware association was supposed to be 
based on a auestionnaire issued by the 
secretary to every member of the associa- 
tion, to which over 85 per cent, responded, 
and on the face of the returns there were 
about 90 per cent. in favor of the pro- 
gram recommended. They have ap- 
parently reneged since that. 


A Variety of Sentiment 


President Cook :—I would like to state, 
as a matter of information, that I believe 
the real trouble, at least to a great ex- 
tent, is with the salesmen. When I first 
brought this subject up, before our branch 
managers, store managers and so on, they 
were very much for it, and our salesmen 
professed to be. But I noticed that every 
once in awhile they would send in an or- 
der, and say, “This is a nice order; I do 
not get here very often, and he needs a 
lot of halves, and I hope you will put this 
through especially for me.” They hate 
to lose an order. I honestly believe that 
there is no demand for the half-gallon 
can, at least in the Southwest, where we 
operate, except in the minds of the sales- 
men, who are anxious for orders. We 
cut it out, and I am glad we did it. That 
is from our standpoint. 

Mr. Calman:—I want to make an in- 
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8,000 master painters in the United States 
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minimum circulation of 7,500 copies 
each issue. 


€ 6,183— The Painters Magazine for September 
was mailed to 6,183 paid subscribers. 
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($2.00) a year. The remaining copies 
were used for promotional work. 
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€ The Painters Magazine is published for the master painter and dec- 
orator. It is the official organ of master painters’ associations and its 
subscribers are the progressive, enterprising and leading men in the 
painting and decorating industry, an increasing number of whom 
maintain stores at which paint, varnish and painting materials are sold 
at retail. | 


AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
WILL BRING RESULTS 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


quiry of those who have tried out the 
elimination of the half-gallon can. Mr. 
Trigg naturally dwelt on the advantage 
of the elimination of motion. Now, if I 
were convinced that other manufacturers 
felt that the elimination of the half-gallon 
can would result in a larger sale of gallon 
cans, thus reducing motion, I do not think 
there would be any opposition to the pro- 
gram. But my conviction is that if you 
eliminate the half gallon can you will 
have to substitute for it the quart size, 
and that simply means that you have 
doubled the motion necessary in supplying 
the half-gallon. I fail to see where the 
elimination of the half-gallon can, which 
is so very important, particularly in var- 
nishes and enamels—I do not know about 
outside paints, where probably the half- 
gallon can is almost unnecessary—but I 
feel that if it is eliminated it will simply, 
almost to that extent increase the con- 
sumption of quarts, double the motion, 
double the consumption of cans, and in- 
crease the waste motion. 

Mr. Breinig:—It seems to me one ques- 
tion is the net profit or loss to the dis- 
tributor. About a month ago I happened 
to make inquiries of two large distribu- 
tors, situated in cities of over 150,000 in- 
habitants. You could not sell either of 
them a half gallon of either paint or var- 
nish or enamel. One of them has not had 
a half gallon can on his shelves in years. 
And they are the best money-makers in 
their respective communities. It simply 
throws a sidelight on the situation, that 
what the dealer wants is something that 
will give him a profit. That may solve 
the situation. 


President Cook:—As to Mr. Calman’s 
remarks about double operation, I was 
very much interested in having our own 
cost department check up and see just 
what it means to us, and I have the 
figures here showing that it only cost us 
a fraction over 3 cents more to put up 
paint in quarts, as against half gallons, 
without taking into account overhead or 
other expense, but just on the can. When 
you consider that our company is oper- 
ating today on 20c. wood oil, as against 
lic. wood oil in the first part of the year, 
I will cheerfully lose that 3 cents, if I can 
avoid the inventory loss, which we will 
all have to take, for instance, when 
China wood oil drops backward from 20 
cents. That little difference of 3 cents 
that it costs us to put up our product in 
quarts as against half gallons is more 
than offset, many times, by the simplified 
stock, and the greater turnover, and the 
less loss we have, when the market 
slumps, 

Mr. Moore :—If you eliminate your half- 
gallon cans, and make nothing but quarts, 
you can save money in your operation. 
Mr. Trigg is right in that. And you can 
sell a couple of quart cans in place of a 
half-gallon can, at a half-gallon price, 
and make as much money on your half 
gallon of paint, and in addition you are 
going to save your additional interest on 
your investment. 

President Cook:—I believe our secre- 
tary has something to say. 


Concerning a Differential 


Secretary Heckel :—I would just like to 
make a remark about the differential. Mr. 
Durgin quoted a very unfortunate remark, 
and it seems that the matter of the 
differential should be clarified. There is 
no agreement in the industry that any 
differential shall be charged, and if there 
were such an agreement it would be 
illegal. I can assure you of that from my 
own experience. 

Some years ago a committee of this as- 
sociation, and a corresponding committee 
of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, later, investigated the ques- 
tion of the differences in price, of packing 
materials in different sized cans, and as 
a result of that investigation, in three or 
four factories, they said, ‘‘We find that 
the differential in cost between the pack- 
ages in half gallons and quarters and 
pints, etc., is so much, eliminating frac- 
tions.”” But there never was any agree- 
ment among the manufacturers—unless it 
was done without my knowledge—that 
those differentials would either be adopt- 
ed or observed. Unfortunately, the first 
publication said that the committee rec- 
ommended them. The committee did not 
recommend any such thing. The commit- 
tee said, ‘‘We find such and such differ- 
entials in the prices of making them”; 
and the trade generally, realizing that 
this was a fact, has, I think, pretty gen- 
erally adopted those figures. But to the 
best of my Knowledge and belief, as sec- 
retary, there is no agreement on anything 
in either association, excepting that they 
will not continue the dirty practice of ex- 
changing others’ paints, or the dirty prac- 
tice of bribing buyers; those are the only 
two agreements I know of, in either as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Patton:—I think the point is well 
taken. The cost of manufacture will de- 
cline, if we confine ourselves to quarts. 
I would like to have some suggestion from 
Mr. Durgin, as to how we can get at 
this thing and put it through. We can- 
not put it through the first of January, 
perhaps, but if we cannot, let us find an- 
other time when we can put it through. 
Would it be practicable to have a com- 
mittee again come to Washington, and 
possibly form a little bit stronger with 
the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association? 

Mr. Durgin:—We shall be pleased to 
entertain any committee, if it has proper 
credentials; but we want to see your 
papers, before we take your statements. 

President Cook:—Mr. Gregg talked, I 
believe, with the head of the biggest 
paint and varnish house. Is he not very 
friendly? The point or two that he 
brought up, don’t you believe that if you 
had him in a closed room, with the points 
you have, that you could “lick” him? He 
is very fair. 


Mr. Gregg’s Experience 


Mr. Gregg:—I do not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether I could or not. If you want 
to lock him and _ me up in a room, and 
have us go to it, I will see what I can do. 
I might give a little of past experience. 
I used to sell paint myself. We had a 
salesman once, in Iowa—I am speaking 


now of fifteen or eighteen years ago—who 
came in one day and asked me if I no- 
ticed that he did_not sell any half-gallon 
cans. 


, said, oe 
often you find «it. 


I said no, I had not noticed it. He 
“Look over my orders and see how 
He said:—‘‘My cus- 
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tomers like it.” He had adopted the plan 
of his own accord. We had them, and 
expected to sell them, but he had per- 
suaded his customers, or at least nearly 
all of them, not to order half-gallon cans, 
but to take quarts and gallons instead. 
The gentleman you refer to I think is in 
favor of a large part of the original sim- 
plification plan. -When L talked with him 
he was not in favor of eliminating the 
half gallons. He did, however, say that 
he would adopt the rest. I wrote you a 
letter on the subject, Mr. Chairman. I 
had some argument with him as to the 
fact that a retail dealer made about as 
much money in selling the others. 
President Cook:—Mr. Gregg wrote a 
letter, following a conference which he 
had with Mr. Martin. My impression, 
after reading that letter, was, knowing 
Mr. Martin to be the big man he is, and 
fair as he is on all subjects that affect 
our industry, that if I could only go out 
and play golf with him some afternoon, 
I had enough facts in my mind to at least 
“lick” every point he brought up in his 
talk with Mr. Gregg. I believe that Mr. 
Gregg feels very much the same way. In 
other words, Mr. Durgin, I think we would 
like another crack at it, and this time I 
would like to see that notices are sent 
out far enough in advance, and that the 
big fellows, specifically, like Mr. Martin, 
get one engrossed, so that they surely 
Know of it. I was very much embarrassed 
at the Washington meeting. I, myself, 
first heard of it through a trade paper. 
A lot of us are a long way from Wash- 
ington, and if we get this meeting sched- 
uled far enough in advance, and get the 
big men agreed to be there, I think that 
we can put it over. I think Mr. Heckel 
has a resolution somewhat to that effect. 


Division Suggested 


Secretary Heckel:—I have a resolution 
from the educational bureau. The edu- 


I should like very much to see from this 
joint meeting these three points:— 


First, appointment of a definite date, 
either February, March, April or May, as 
may be necessary—the appointment of a 
definite date, for a general conference at 
Washington, Let us begin the publicity 
now, so that every one of the presidents 
has it in mind, 

Second, undertaking, by your joint as- 
sociations, of a survey of the facts, so 
that we may have something besides the 
information even of presidents for us—the 
possible present production in half gallons 
as opposed to others, specifically, with the 
various trade practices which have a 
bearing on those facts. The mere fact 
that you are now selling more paint in 
half gallons than you are in gallons or 
quarts—if that be the fact—is not entirely 
conclusive; there may be trade practices 
that bring that about. Consequently, this 
survey must be made from the inside, by 
somebody that understands, not by a gov- 
ernment expert, who will not. 

Third, I would very much like from 
this meeting a request to the Department 
of Commerce, that they get the distribu- 
tors, particularly the retail men, to sub- 
stantiate this demand for half-gallon 
cans, which they say exists. If we can have 
that request from you, we will go to the 
retail hardware dealers, and they will have 
to show that that is real, or else vf course 
we will throw that out of the picture. 

Now, those three specific suggestions 
it seems to me might bring about a meet- 
ing early next spring that would put over, 
possibly in its original form, this plan. 
When I came up here this morning I 
thought it was dead, but now there seems 
to be just about as much sentiment for 
the elimination of half gallons, and I 
think, in fact, the eliminators of half gal- 
lons have got a little the best. of it, in this 
particular group. So perhaps you can 
stick to your original proposition, and 
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recommends to the as- 
associations, this resolu- 


cational bureau 
sociation, both 
tion:— 

Resolved: That the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, in 
joint convention assembled, recommend that the 
simplification program be divided between the 
two industries; that they go on record as ap- 
proving simplification, and request the bureau 
to take the matter up actively and bring it 
about. 

President Cook:—Mr. Patton, will you 
move the adoption of that resolution—or 
do you feel that way about it? 

Mr. Patton:—Well, I am not in full ac- 
cord with that resolution, Mr. President. 
I do not believe that this simplification 
problem is any harder for the varnish 
manufacturers than it is for the paint 
manufacturers. We are in both, and I 
believe that it ought to be put across in 
both, because the lines intermix there. 
If you eliminate the half-gallon cans of 
floor paint, and do not eliminate the half- 
gallon can of floor enamel, you have got 
an unfair competition. So I am inclined 
to think that we have got to consider 
them together, although I am sure that 
if the varnish side of it had not been in 
that original program we might have put 
it through for the paint manufacturers. 
3ut I am inclined to think that we have 
got to work together, and find a simplifi- 
cation plan that is a real simplification 
plan, and put it across, for both, 

President Cook:—What plan have you 
in mind, Mr. Patton? Could any definite 
steps be taken here today, anything to- 
wards that goal? 

Mr. Patton:—I am sorry to take so 
much time on this. I do not know why 
we have got to fight the battle, because 
it is a good thing for the whole industry. 
In the first year there might be a little 
hesitation, possibly, about the situation. 
And the salesmen are against it, and I 
think that is what has influenced a good 
many of the manufacturers. But I be- 
lieve, Mr. Durgin, if you would get eight 
or ten manufacturers down there, and get 
the heads of those concerns down at 
Washington, you would get something 
really substantial. At the other meeting 
even the chairman of that committee was 
not at Washington. There was not suffi- 
cient notice. Some of them went there 
unprepared, and did not know what it was 
about. And I do not believe that that 
meeting was a really fair meeting of the 
industry. If you can get a meeting of 
eight or ten or twelve of the manufacturers 
down there, and get the heads of those 
institutions, I think that you will get 
somewhere, 


Mr. Durgin’s Suggestion 


Mr. Durgin:—If I may reply, Washing- 
ton always has an alibi. The meeting 
was called at the suggestion of the in- 
dustry, not at our suggestion. We used 
our best efforts to get more time, and 
felt that there was not sufficient. 

You asked me a moment ago for specific 
suggestions. I have three. You well know 
the machinery of your organization. But 
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carry it through. If you have five or six 
months’ notice, surely none of your presi- 
dents can then tell us that we did not let 
you know in time. 


Simplification Plan Laid Out 


Mr. Patton:—I would like to move a 
substitute for the motion proposed by the 
educatioal bureau. 

My motion is that this association go on 
record as in favor of simplification; that 
a meeting of representative manufacturers 
of the association be held in Washington 
during the spring, preferably in the month 
of April, with a definite program, after a 
survey of the situation; and that we re- 
quest the Department of Commerce to call 
that meeting, including the Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, and have them 
show that there is a real demand on the 
part of the retail hardware dealer for 
simplification. 

Mr. Calman :—I second that motion. 

Mr. Chapin:—I would like to suggest 
that we also ask the Department of Com- 
merce to make that survey that Mr. Dur- 
gin suggested; that it send out a ques- 
tionnaire, as that is what I suppose he 
meant, to the retail hardware trade, and 
find out where they stand, themselves. 

Mr. Patton:—That was included in my 
motion. 

President Cook :—Yes. 

Mr. Chapin:—I thought that Mr. Pat- 
ton’s motion suggested that they call a 
meeting of some prominent hardware peo- 
ple there, whereas I thought they could 
not in that way talk to the entire hard- 
ware association. I do not think the Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Apgsociation is 
really representative of the hardware in- 
dustry of the country. 

Mr. Moore:—I think that that survey 
should also include the retail paint deal- 
ers. There is a large amount of paint 
distributed through the country, through 
the retail paint dealers, not through the 
retail hardware stores. That is particu- 
larly true in the large cities. I think the 
motion should cover every distributor or 
seller of paint, whether he is a hardware 
dealer or wall paper dealer, or paint 
dealer. 

President Cook :—Mr. Patton, would you 
care to amend your motion? 

Mr. Patton:—I will amend it in acord- 
ance with Mr. Moore’s suggestion, which 
I think is very desirable, if there is any 
way of getting at it. 

Mr. Durgin :—Before you pass that mo- 
tion, Mr. President, we are entirely agree- 
able to making that survey, if you want 
us to make it, but in a good many lines 
a government survey is about the last way 
to get at getting the real facts. Many 
people resent it. There has been an over. 
dose in this country of questionnaires, in 
the last five or six years. Furthermore, 
any questionnaire we sent out would have 
to be prepared by you people, in collabora- 
tion with the retail dealers. We will not 
prepare questionnaires on any of these 
subjects. because if we do we are going 
to get at just a few more futilities. We 
will send it out, but why does not your 
secretary send -it out, acting as Mr. 


‘tothe meat of the coconut, 
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Hoover's representative? He already has 
that letter. He has that authority. It is 
for you to decide which is the best way of 
doing it. All we want is results. We will 
serve you, if you want. 

_Mr. Patton:—I think, knowing the in- 
side of our organization, we will get a 
better response, if we can do it through 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Durgin :—Very well. 

Mr. Patton .—Now, there is another as- 
sociation that ought to be affiliated, and 
that is the paint jobbers’ association. 

_ Secretary Heckel :—The National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Distributors. 

Mr. Patton:—They are the ones that 
are in more direct contact with the deal- 
ers. They ought to be represented. And 
possibly they can suggest some retail deal. 
ers association that I do not know any- 
thing about. But we want them all there, 
and let us get at it from the consumers’ 
standpoint, as well as the manufacturers’, 

President Cook:—I am sure that Mr. 
Durgin knows we are in earnest, and if 
we pass this motion will work with. us 
and take whatever steps are necessary 
toward getting the full and complete data 
which will enable us to put it over. You 
have all heard the motion, gentlemen? 

Mr. Patton:—I would like to ask if 
that is agreeable to Mr. Durgin? 

Mr. Durgin :—Entirely so. 

President Cook :—I would like to have 
a standing vote on this. All those in favor 
of the motion will please stand up. I 
—— be sure. 

most every one 
eigen y present responded by 
President Cook :—Gentlemen, there is no 


question. You might call 
aon z it unanimous. 


Simplification Committee 


_ President Cook :—Before we et o 
simplification, I would like to eek f the 
committee will not be so kind as to meet 
with Mr. Martin, president of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, who happens to be 
here—I saw him in the lobby—before he 
an Cutenao, and let us see if we can- 
- = y convert him, or at least work 

4s would like to name on that committe 

Norris B. Gregg, Z. E. Martin, Lodingten 
Patton, E. T. Trigg, and L. P. Moore. 

Mr. Calman :—It may not be out of the 
way, I think, to make the suggestion that 
if the committee is to meet Mr. Martin, 
nat Me. Durgin co-operate with the com- 


Gan eat Cook :—I think that would be 


Mr Calman :—I think that he, on beh ] 
of the Department of Commerce. capes 
on the simplification program, would have 
greater influence than would the urgency 
oe or associates. 

residen ook:—I thank ou ve 
much, Mr. Calman. Mr. Durgin’ got right 
; and I am sure 
that we all appreciate his coming here. 
.o bona one, you to get on your 

90 uch, but let us gi i 

vie of franks to him. — 
_Mr. Moore :—Mr. President, before yo 
give that vote of thanks, may I sugivest 
that there be included on the committee 
a purely varnish manufacturer? You have 
naman Beant manutacturers and paint and 
manufacturers, but no - 

— maputacturer. on 
resident Cook:—I thank you for the 
woepestion. Mr. Colman. will you please 

s ve? ow, a rising vote of t 

please, to Mr. Durgin. . = 

(The vote was a hearty one.) 

The plans of the “Save the Surface” 
Committee for the 1924 campaign were 
outlined by Chairman Ernest T. Trigg at 
the opening of the afternoon session. Mr. 
Trigg addressed the convention as follows: 


Save the Surface 1924 Plans 


The forces of nature around us are relentless 
in their efforts to destroy. The sun, wind, 
rain and frost, changes of temperature and 
chemical action, mighty enough to level moun- 
tains, are also working to destroy the physical 
wealth created by man. 

Where objects have life they are able to 
withstand these elements and repair their 
ravages, but as soon as life leaves an object, 
even though it may have taken a century to 
create it, nature turns about to destroy it. 
Decomposition sets in immediately on the giant 
tree that has been cut down for iumbér. Plant 
and animal life begin to disintegrate as soon 
as life ceases. 

It is the function of our industry to provide 
those products that will protect and prolong 
the life of the physical wealth or standing 
property created by man. It is the surface of 
objects which the elements attack, causing 
rust, rot and decay. Hence, the paint and 
varnish industry has chosen to use the phrase 
‘‘Save the Surface and you save all—Paint and 
Varnish,’’ as summarizing the fundamental 
purpose for the use of our products. 

For five years now the paint, varnish and 
allied interests have co-operated in educating 
the public through Save the Surface National 
advertising and by the force of this combined 
effort have been creating increased demand, 
broadening our market, and making selling 
easier. 

No matter what paint, varnish and allied 
products’ each of us are selling, the greatest 
sales resistance is due, not to competition 
among ourselves, but to lack of appreciation 
on the part of the public of the goods we 
have to sell. It is by this co-operative Save 
the Surface effort that we can make not merely 
two, but three or four buyers grow where only 
one buyer grew before. 


Advertising Sells Local Markets 


During the first six months of 1924 
the Surface’ advertising will 
Saturday Evening Post, 
and Farm Journal. 

National ‘‘Save the Surface’’ advertising is 
local advertising conducted simultaneously ‘in 
every city and in every county of the United 
States. But it is more than local advertising, 
for it carries into each locality the conscious- 
ness of the national prestige of the paint and 
varnish industry as a whole. 

In every community of the United States 
where people read and have consequential pyr- 
chasing power, the 5,141,525 copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine 
and the Farm Journal exert strong local in- 
fluence, shaping the thought and the buying 
habit of the citizens. 

“Save the Surface’ national advertising is 
effective advertising because it appears in these 
well-known national publications that are uni- 
versal local media. 

In every community the national Save the 
Surface advertising creates market opportuni- 
ties for local sales. The sum total of all these 
local opportunities is the national market for 
paint and varnish manufacturers. 

The national advertising this fall and wijn- 
ter will aid in the effort of the paint and var- 
nish industry to ‘lengthen the painting season 


“Save 
appear in the 
American Magazine 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Number 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


The. February 1924 issue of The 
Painters Magazine will be a special 
Semi-Centennial Number. 


This issue offers unusual value from 


an advertising point of view. 


ONE PAGE—Ninety-five Dollars ($95.00) 
HALF-PAGE-— Sixty-five Dollars ($65 00) 
QUARTER-PAGE— Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 


Place your order for advertising now 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 









as other branches of the in- 
dustry are doing in their respective fields 
under the leadership of the Department of 
Commerce, year around employment for work- 
ers, thus tending to spread the painting season 
over twelve months and getting rid of the dull 
seasons during winter and mid-summer. 

The effort is being directed mainly towards 
the painting of office buildings, stores, indus- 
trial property, warehouses, hotels, theatres, 
public buildings and institutions. Proprietors 
and managers of such structures are being 
shown the losses they suffer from rot and rust, 
losses that may be largely prevented by paint- 
ing. The advantages of better lighting, lower 
lighting costs, fewer accidents, more contented 
workers that come with fresh, attractively 
painted interiors which are washable, sanitary 
and durable, are also being emphasized. These 
facts will be emphasized in the national ad- 
vertising of the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ Campaign 
and in the national and local advertising of 
paint and varnish manufacturers. 

If the painting season is to be lengthened, 
if the advertising and sales effort being put 
forth by the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ Campaign, 
by ‘the manufacturers and jobbers themselves, 
in their magazine and newspaper advertising, 
and through their salesmen, is to be success- 
ful, the local paint selling trade must do its 


part, 
Dull Season Sales Drive 


In order to make this national effort effective 
it has been suggested to tthe local paint and 
varnish trade that at the beginning of each 
dull season, when they have more time to givé 
to business development work, that a dull 
season’s sales drive be organized for the purpose 
of writing every property owner in the com- 
munity. Detail plans for publicity, advertising 
and sales work are available. Many cities 
are now planning to conduct such drives in 
order to cash in on the national effort of 
manufacturers. 

Since last May the National ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face’’ Committee has been laying careful plans 
for the 1924 ‘Save the Surface’’ activities. 
Their ultimate purpose will be to aid in mak- 
ing better merchandising units out of painters 
and dealers who are in contact with the public. 

The trade will be asked to accept for its ob- 
jective in 1924 ‘‘Make 1924 the Greatest Paint 
and Varnish Year and Double the Industry 
Ahead of Time.’’ 


Increase in 1923 Over 192] 


The Department of Commerce figures on the 
volume of paint and varnish produced in 1922 
reduced to pounds show an increase of 37 per 
cent. in volume over 1921. The figures for 
the first six months of 1923 of products pro- 
duced show an increase of 32 per cent. over 
the same period in 1922 or 76 per cent. in- 
crease over 1921. By maintaining our volume 
over the last six months of this year it will 
leave us iess than 12% per cent. increase in 
1924 over 1923 to double the industry in three 
years’ time instead of five years as planned. 

There are very few established industries 
that could double their size in five years. This 
is the largest country in the world in the pro- 
duction and ownership of property. It is also 
the most profligate country in the world in 
waste. The paint and varnish industry has 
only just begun to ‘grow up to its opportunities 
and its obligations. It would quadruple in 
size and still not apply enough of its products 
for the proper maintenance of existing prop- 
erty. This is the market the ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face’’ Campaign is opening up. This is the 


and so provide, 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was marked by the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The convention was held in the 
French room of the Drake Hotel], Chicago, 


Monday morning, October 15, presided 
over by President H. L. Calman. Mem- 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


market that made the thought of ‘doubling 
the industry by 1926’’ a perfectly sane idea. 

It is hoped that each paint club will hold a 
mass meeting of the local paint trade in the 
near future for the purpose of organizing the 
local paint trade for a dull season sales drive 
and the launching of the 1924 objective. 

A co-operative movement is most beneficial 
to those who co-operate. For example, of what 
use is the 1924 objective of the paint and var- 
nish industry to the concern who does not set 
for itself the same objective? This applies to 
every manufacturer; it applies equally to every 
salesman; it applies to the jobber, dealer and 
master painter; it applies to the executives, 
to the advertising managers in their work, and 
to each one who has to do with sales promo- 
tion; it also applies to the mantfacturing. de- 
partment. 

The manufacturer who-sells through local 
dealers has open to him three points of con- 
fact with his market; the ‘‘Save the Surface’ 
national advertising is one of them, his own 
advertising is another, his customers, his -+deal- 
ers and master painters make the third contact 
—the actual sale. ‘‘Save the Surface’’ adver- 
tising will not be 100 per cent. effective until 
there is ‘‘Save the Surface’’ selling to go with 
it. The manufacturer who himself sells ‘‘Save 
the Surface” ‘protection idea, and sells it so 
hard that his trade in turn sells it, gets the 
most from the ‘‘Save the Surface’ Campaign. 
He is employing the kind of salesmanship that 
will build his business to proportions in line 
with the market possibilities, 


Service Features 


In order to aid manufacturers in carrying the 
1924 objective to their sales forces and to their 
customers, 50,000 copies of a sales promotion 
booklet containing the 1924 advertising and 
sales plans have been printed. Copies of this 
booklet are furnished free for executives and 
salesmen, additional copies may be purchased 
at cost for distribution to customers. 

The new motion picture, ‘‘Don’t. Put It Off 
Put It On,’’ has been produced with the 
thought in mind of showing the painter and 
the dealer how to get more business. Every 
effort will be made to get maximum circulation 
of this film through meetings of individual 


firms and paint trade organizations. It would 
be helpful if individuals would take it upon 
themselves to get the film shown at State 


meetings of hardware dealers and master paint- 


ers. 

The 1924 ‘Save the Surface’’ calendar and 
the one thousand dollar prize contest conducted 
in connection with it will aid in reminding the 
public of our services in a half million or more 
homes next year. 

The ‘‘Save tthe Surface’’ Magazine, editorially 
of high class, issued monthly and distributed 
by dealers and painters with their imprint, has 
proved an effective means of creating sales. 
Salesmen can feel safe in recommending the 
use of ‘‘Save the Surface’’ Magazine on the 
part of their customers. 

Through the co-operation of the trade jour- 
nals in news and advertising space, ‘the ‘‘Save 
the Surface’ Campaign will continue to address 
the paint trade from month to month. From 
a selfish standpoint if for no other reason 
manufacturers should urge their salesmen and 
their customers to keep informed regarding de- 
velopments in the paint industry by reading 
the trade journals. 


Organization Work to Continue 


The success of any great movement depends 
largely upon organization. This is particularly 


true of a co-operative enterprise. 
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This was one 
of the lessons learned ‘from the Great War. 
‘‘Save the Surface’ headquarters, working un- 
der the supervision of the National ‘‘Save the 
Surface’’ Committee, which represents every 
branch of the trade, is engaged in an organ- 
ization job. 

Because, of different conditions existing in 
different localities, it is necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of this work that there be a 
‘Save the Surface’’ committee in each paint 
club, master painters’ association, and paint 
and hardware dealers’ association. These 
committees should be responsible for the promo- 
tion of activities in their respective communi- 
ties as well as for the raising of funds with 
which to conduct the work. 

A little over a year ago the first step was 
taken to organize the National Association of 





L. P. Moore 
The New President 


“Save the Surface’’ Salesmen, which now has 
a membership of 1,028. In addition there are 
sixteen salesmen’s clubs, covering as many 
states, eight of which have been organized this 
past year. There are other cities where the 


paint trade and the salesmen could benefit 
through the organization of local salesmen’s 
clubs. 


It is time that every firm, however small it 
may be, put its shoulder to the wheel to the 
best of its ability in working for this common 
cause, The measure of the ability of the ‘Save 
the Surface’ Campaign to open up undeveloped 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting 


National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
Chicago, October 15 


bers of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States had been invited 
to attend and a number accepted the in- 
vitation. 

The progress of the association cover- 
ing the past year with recommendations 
for the coming year was discussed by 
President Calman in his annual address 
to the convention. Mr. Calman spoke as 
follows :— 


Address of the President 


On behalf of our Board of Directors, I 
welcome you here this morning and wish 
to express their gratification at the 
splendid attendance which shows the con- 
stantly growing appreciation on the part 
of our members of the value of our as- 
sociation and of the great function which 
it is performing. 

For the second time in the history of 
the three allied associations our meetings 
are held within a few days of each 
other, bringing with it the great advan- 
tage that the members of the different or- 
ganizations, all of whom are so closely 
allied with or related to each other, meet 
not only on matters of business but for 


joint social intercourse, thus promoting 
far more than any other factor could 
the spirit of friendship and fellowship 


which is so marked a feature of the as- 
sociations in our allied trades. 

The program has been so arranged that 
the duplication in the reading of reports 
which are of mutual interest, and of 
discussions on topics which have a bear- 
ing upon the work of the three associa- 


tions, has been eliminated by the hold- 
ing of joint meetings of the three as- 
sociations to cover certain topics bear- 


ing with it the additional advantage that 
in the discussions the opinions will be 
heard not only of the members of one 
body but of the entire body present here 
at Chicago. 

The importance and value of our asso- 
ciation and of the sister bodies is fully 
appreciated by the larger associations of 
merchants such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and particu- 
larly by the Department of Commerce, 
which is a firm supporter of all our ac- 
tivities. 

Later on in this report I shall refer to 
the joint efforts now being made by our- 
selves and the Department to simplify 
trade practices in our interest. 


Membership 


L am greatly pleased to announce that 
we have secured six additional members 
since our last meeting, one of the most 
gratifying factors being that three of 
these are located on the Pacific Coast, a 
section which has hitherto been rather 
lukewarm in its support of trade asso- 
ciations. 

This newly aroused interest on the 
part of the Western section is due largely 
to the efforts of our secretary, who made 


an extended trip throughout the west dur- 


ing the summer and to the self-sacrificing, 


work of Mr. Atwood and Mr. Horgan, 
the president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, both of whom have spent a great 


deal of their time during the past year 
in educating our western associates in 
the value of our trade associations. 


The “Save-the-Surface” Campaign has 
just added a member from the Pacific 
Coast to its number so that every sec- 
tion of the country will now be repre- 
sented in the work of this extremely im- 
portant committee. 

At the last convention a committee was 
appointed to consider, with members of 
the other two associations, the question 
of amalgamating into one big “union.” 

After full consideration of the matter, 
the committee reported adversely upon 
the suggestion and I am fully convinced 
of the wisdom of the decision arrived at. 

There are many matters which are of 
equal concern to the three corporate 
bodies, but on the other hand, there are 
many other matters in which our in- 
terests are not only not identical but at 
times even adverse, and I have no doubt 


whatever that the maintenance of the 
three different organizations, each one 
with its own field of work and with its 


own problems, can only: be a benefit ‘to 
our industry. : 

The spirit of the suggestion has, how- 
ever, been met by the arrangements now 
made for joint consideration of problems 
which are of interest to all and a con- 
tinuance of this method of conducting our 
convention will, in my opinion, accom- 
plish in every respect the purposes of 
those who favored amalgamation, 


. Business Conditions and Outlook 


There is probably not a single excep- 
tion in our ranks to the general experi- 


ence that the year 1923 is the most 
prosperous one that our industry has 
ever known even though the last half 
may not fully carry out the expecta- 


tions based upon the enormous volume 
transacted during the first six months. 


As a matter of fact, our industry was 
searcely prepared for such a volume of 
business as poured in upon us during the 
Spring and the present condition of a 
steady demand presents a far healthier 
prospect than an inordinate rush. 


In 1921 we set out to double the in- 


dustry by 1926 and we now have every 
reason to believe that our aim will not 
only be accomplished but that we shall go 
far beyond the mark. 

The statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that during the 
first six months of 1923 the sales, by 
volume, of paint and varnish were about 
80 per cent. in excess of the sales for 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


These figures might lead to the hasty 
conclusion that we gave ourselves far 
too much time to accomplish our aim, 
but such conclusions are entirely er- 
roneous as there is no prospect whatever 
that the turnover for the Iast six months 
of this year will do anything like the 80 
per cent. in excess of that of 1921. 

We may, however, be proud of the 
progress that has been made and it is 
not at all unlikely that a new slogan 
will be adopted before the year 1926 has 
expired. 

An important factor in the accom- 
plishment of our purpose is the work of 
the “Save-the-Surface”’ Campaign and of 
the “Clean-up and Paint-up’” Campaign, 
and I cannot too strongly urge upon our 
members the necessity of continuing this 
work without the slightest relaxation of 
effort. 

Any dimunition in the energy of these 
campaigns would soon result in partially 
destroying the work which has gone be- 
fore and endangering the attainment of 
the moderate goal which we have set for 
ourselves. 


General Activities 


The reports made by our committees, 
most of which are in your hands in 
printed form, will present a clear picture 
of the work done by the members of 
these committees, to all of whom the 
sincere thanks of our board of directors 
is tendered hereby. 


Tariff 


The committee on tariff has filed no 
report as it had no occasion to hold any 
meetings. 

Your board, however, has given con- 
siderable thought to the question of the 
duty on linseed oi] which, under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber’ bill. was increased from 
10c. per gallon to 3 3-10c. per pound or 
25c. per gallon. 

Representations were made to me that 
this tariff was excessive and imposed a 
tax upon the manufacturers and con- 
sumers far in excess of that which would 
be justified by a policy of reasonable 
protection for American. manufacturers. 

By a practically unanimous vote of 
our Board of Directors, we agreed to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials in its effort to secure a reduction 
in this duty through application to the 
Tariff Commission. 


When news of this co-operation reached 
the crushers, they quite naturally sought 
to prove by figures that the duty now 
levied is not too large for the purpose 
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markets depends on the financial support ac- 
corded it. 

The ‘Save the Surface’’ Campaign has con- 
spicuously proven its ability to produce results. 
It remains for the executives of this great in- 
dustry to recognize their responsibility in asr 
suming a larger share of participation in this 
work in order that by lengthening the painting 
season, through eliminating dull months and 
through greater service to the public, we shall 
make our industry one of which we may be 
proud, and one in which we shall have made 
the lives of ail those connected with it hap- 
pier, because we have made it more stable. 


Details Discussed 


Mr. Trigg then called on the chairman 
of the various subcommittees working 
with the national campaign committee. 
D. E. Breinig reported on trade promo- 
tion; O. C. Harn reported on advertising 
activities. John C. Frazee discussed the 
publicity campaign; C. J. Roh told of the 
financial work. H. L. Calman discussed 
the protection of the slogan; F. J. Ross, 
of the advertising counsel, discussed the 
preparation of the copy. A. M. East, 
business manager of the campaign, told 
of organization work. 

Before the new motion picture of the 
campaign, “Don’t Put It Off—Put It On,” 
was shown, S. R. Matlack reported for 
that committee. He said that plans were 
under way for adding to the picture that 
would be shown, and that it was being 
arranged that copies of the film may be 
purchased outright by manufacturing firms 
for use in the sales departments. 

The showing of the new picture was 
received with enthusiastic approval. It 
was agreed that it told the best story of 
the “Save the Surface campaign that has 
been offered. 


Officers and Directors 


The nominating committee—Ludington 
Patton, Milwaukee; S. R. Matlack, Phila- 
delphia, and F. L. Sulzberger, Chicago— 
reported the ticket headed by L. P. Moore, 
president of Benjamin Moore & Co., New 
York, and Secretary Heckel was ordered 
to cast a ballot for the nominations as 
reported. The new officers were intro- 
duced; their names follow :— 


President, L. P. Moore, Benjamin Moore 
& Co., New York. 


First vice-president, Charles R. Cook, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Second vice-president, S. R. Matlack, 
George D. Wetherill & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer, George B. Heckel, 
509 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directors :—Charles Woodruff, W. P.: 
Fuller & Co.. San Francisco, Cal.; J. H. 
Gay, Dozier & Co., Jacksonville; David E. 


Breinig, Breinig Brothers, Inc.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; H. L. Wakefield. Minnesota 


Linseed Oil Paint Company, Minnéapolis, 
Minn.; S. D. Weil, Arco Company, Cleve- 
land. 


of protection and simply operates to en- 
able them to secure a moderate living 
profit. 

At the meeting of your board, held on 
the twelfth instant, the arguments of 
the two sides were again carefully 
weighed, but as this report was framed 
some time in advance, I shall be com- 
pelled to make a verbal report on the 
result. 


Legislation 
Your Legislative Committee has 
found no occasion to make a report to 


this convention although no doubt some 
report will be made at one of the joint 


meetings. 
There is, however, one matter of the 
utmost importance, the careful con- 


gideration of which I would recommend 
to the Legislative Committee to be ap- 
pointed by my successor. 


China Wood Oil Situation 


We have all suffered from the great 
fluctuations in the price of China wood 
oil, a material which has now become 
so vitally important in the manufacture 
of varnish, and to some extent, of paint. 

Prior to the war, a price of from 5c. 
to 8c. was considered normal and allow- 
ing for the depreciation in the value of 
gold, it may fairly be said that from 
10c. to 12c. would probably be a fair 
figure at the present time. 

During 1921 and 1922, China wood oil, 


Subject to momentary fluctuations, ruled 
between 9c. and 12c., and in the early 
part of this year forward contracts 


could be secured at somewhere around 
15c. or even slightly less. 


Around the end of the winter it was 
found that’ the available stock of wood 
oil would be comparatively small owing 


partially to the fact that the production 


of last season was a decreased one, but 
more largely to the disturbed condi- 
tions in that part of China lying along 


the Yangtse-Kiang River, 
in which the greater part of the wood 
oil is produced. : 

As you no doubt all are aware, the 
revolutions in China resulted in the dis- 
organization of the army and the or- 
ganization of numerous bands of robbers 
as well as in the lack of restraint on the 
pirates who have always infested the 
Great River. 

Particularly as a result of the activi- 
ties of the pirates, many boatloads of 
wood oil going. down the river from the 
points of production were seized or de- 
stroyed, thus interfering to a great ex- 
tent with the.normal supply.and result- 
ing in the great increase in price, which 
we have all observed. 

During the Spring, a special committee 
investigated the many rumors that the 
high price of China wood oil was due to 
speculation on the part of one or two 
prominent - importers. 


the territory 


This committee thoroughly investigated 
the matter and their final report was to 
the effect that speculation had only 


to 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


1924 GREEN BOOK 
DIRECTORY 


for BUYERS and SELLERS 


HE OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 1924 DIRECTORY FOR BUYERS AND 
T SELLERS is now being prepared for press. Designed many years ago primarily as 
a closer link between advertisers in the Reporter and members of the many _ industries 
which are dependent on them for essential supplies, our GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 


to be looked on as the best directory of manufacturers in the fields with which it has to do. 


Out of the ten years’ experience in publishing the GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 
the belief that its usefulness can be enhanced by making its scope more comprehensive. So in 
the 1924 EDITION, we will include the names and addresses of all first hands in oils, paints, 
drugs, chemicals, dyes, fertilizers and the various related products, specially adapted machinery, 
containers, and so on, in the uniquely comprehensive field covered by the Reporter. 

This Directory will be a complete buyers and sellers reference book, and in addition to listing the names and addresses of 
first hand distributors under the various products they are headquarters for, it will also give their telephone numbers, cable 
addresses and other informative data that will add greatly to the value of the book to the busy executive. 

A minimum of 10,000 copies of the GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY will be published, and they 
will be distributed to Reporter subscribers as a part of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter’s service. 

The names of the advertisers in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and in the 1924 GREEN BOOK will be printed in 
bold face type, while those of non-advertisers will appear in ordinary type. 

Details as to free listings, additional listings and advertising space are given below, and we invite our advertisers, sub- 


scribers—everybody—to inform us promptly of their desire to be listed in this complete Directory of first hands. We want of 
each, of course, full details as to exact, firm name, address, telephone number, cable address, and listings desired. 


The GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY presents exceptional value as an advertising medium. A full page opposite 
listings will cost fifty dollars ($50.00), a half-page will cost thirty dollars ($30.00). 


PLEASE FILL OUT THE FORM BELOW AND MAIL PROMPTLY 


2 Dia a ea Le a ai ce oi reat re ee a 
We desire the following free Listings: We desire the following additional listings, 

eR for which we agree to pay fifty cents each: 
i ee ree ent ae ee Re ea oe 1) 
Oe hr is pia ed nals tin Reo ee ee eee 
ee en a iil he a etnias ea 
ert et Na 
Our telephone No. is............... aa aati ear he i Sd a 
Our Cable Address is............... (Type Size of Advertising Page, 234 x 634 inches) 


Order for Advertising 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Inc. tre ee ee ed ea oe nk 1923 
100 William Street, New York. 


WE hereby authorize the publication of our advertisement in the 1924 edition of of the GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY 
FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS, to occupy........... space, for which we agree to pay, upon receipt of a bill and a 
copy of the Directory, the price indicated herein for the space occupied. 


One Page . - - $50.00 
One-half Page - - - $30.00 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


a very slight extent affected the market 
and that the high prices were due to 
the conditions previously described by 
Tic. 

While on the subject, I must express 
my appreciation of the splendid co-op- 
eration given to us by the Chemical 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce which obtained, by cable and by 
letter, detailed reports on the situation 
from its agents in China. 


Ever since that time the representatives 
of the Department have been in com- 
munication with me on the subject and 
I anticipate that one of its representa- 
tives will be present at our meeting and 
perhaps be willing to address us on: the 
subject. 

A committee, headed by J. H. Me- 
Nulty, is now actively at work on the 
problem of better safeguarding a_ con- 
tinuous flow of a sufficient quantity of 
wood oil and the prevention of such price 
movements as we went through a few 
months ago. 


The committee will make its own re- 
port on its labors and will present to you 
an important proposition which will be 
worthy of your deepest consideration and 
of your broadminded support. 


It appears that one of the factors nec- 
essary for preserving the regular flow 
of China wood oil is the prevention of the 
depredation of the pirates, and practically 
all that would be required would be the 
supplying by our Navy Department of 
four or five gunboats of small draft 
which could patrol the river between the 
points far up the river from which the 
wood oil is shipped and Hankow, the 
market from which it is distributed to 
all parts of the world. 

It is estimated that the entire. cost 
to our Government of building such boats 
would not exceed $1,500,000, and it 
should be the province of the Legislative 
Committee to present the matter fully 
to, the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate as well 
as to secure the co-operation of our 
government departments in its effort to 
obtain the necessary appropriation. 

According to the statistics supplied to 
me by the Department of Commerce, our 
total importation of wood oil in 1923 was 
10,545,239 gallons, with an invoice value 
of $7,891,251. 

During the first eight months of 1923, 
our importations were about 8,860,000 
gallons, and if this ratio is maintained 
throughout the year, the total. will be in 
excess of 13,000,000 gallons. 

The average price of oil in 1923 will 
probably be in the neighborhood of $1 
per gallon in excess of the price paid in 
1922, showing that the consuming public 
in this country will pay in the neighbor- 
hood of $13,000,000 as a result thereof. 

Unless the conditions now obtaining on 
the Yangtse River are corrected, a similar 
annual tax may be anticipated and the 
expenditure on the part of the govern- 
ment of the small sum of $1,500,000 must 
surely appear insignificant to our legis- 
lators when compared with the annual 
loss which our industry and the public 
would suffer under the present conditions. 

At one of our meetings this week, Dr. 
Henry A. Gardner will present a report 
> investigations now being made as to 
the feasibility of gradually producing a 
large crop of wood oil in Florida and per- 
haps in other adjacent sections of the 
south and I shall not trench upon the 
interesting details which he will present 
to you. 


Cost Accounting 


Considerable progress has been made 
since our last convention by the com- 
mittee headed by Wells Martin, and his 
report will prove to be of great interest 
to our members, all of whom have re- 
ceived the circulars indicating progress 
which his committee has sent out. 


Unfair Competition 


As you will see from the printed re- 
port of the committee, it makes a definite 
suggestion that our Legislative Commit- 
tee undertake steps to secure the passage 
of necessary regulatory laws to prevent 
graft and bribery. 

While, as far as we are able to judge, 
the practice of grafting has been almost 
entirely eliminated in our industry, we 
all must realize that the work of the 
Unfair Competition Bureau, so effectively 
handled by Mr. MacDonald, would be 
greatly simplified if a national law should 
be passed imposing penalties which will 
act as a deterrent, 


Simplification 


It had been hoped that a simplification 
program, based upon recommendations 
agreed upon between the committee 
which has handled this subject and the 
Department of Commerce, might have 
been made effective by January 1, 1924. 

As the report of the committee will 
show, this has become impossible owing 
tg the strenuous objections made by a 
large number of our members to the 
elimination of the half-gallon can in the 
distribution of varnishes and enamels. 

A similar objection has been recorded 
by several of the leading paint manu- 
fapturers against the elimination of this 
sige in house paints and floor paints and 
these iatter objectors are so important a 
factor in the industry that the carrying 
out of the program as originally pro- 
pe@sed seems impossible and that a modi- 
figation will be absolutely required if 
afivthing is to be accomplished. 

here have, of course, been a number 
aa ners determined objections to various 
or r items of elimination, but I feel con- 
vinced that if the half gallon, perhaps 
f all products, is eliminated from the 
pmpgram, practical unanimity can be se- 
e d and that the proposed reform might 
bé made effective not later than July 1, 
next year. 

‘The officials of the Department of Com- 


meéfce appear to have the feeling that 
thig is the most important item in the 
entire program and that without the 


elfmination of the half gallon can the 
reform would scarcely be worthy of the 
effort. 

i cannot agree with this view as, in my 
opinion. a long step forward will be 


taken if the remainder of the program is 
adopted and put into practice even with- 
outethe elimination of this one item. 


Flax Development 


You will all have been gratified at the 
government report showing that the crop 
of flax grown this year will be at least 
50 per cent. larger than that shown at 
any time for a period of nearly 15 years. 

In the nineteenth, and early in this cen- 
tury, our crops of flax used to run be- 
tween 25 and 30 million bushels and were 
ample to supply the needs of American 
industry. 

Notwithstanding the introduction and 
the constantly increased use of wood oil 
and other vegetable oils, our requirements 
have- grown by leaps and bounds while 
at the same time our crops have con- 
stantly decreased in size, 

Even the present crop supplies only 
about one-third of our requirements of 
linseed oil and as it may happen at any 
time that the crop in the Argentine Re- 
public, upon which we rely to. so great an 
extent, may suffer a partial failure, we 
must recognize the importance of our 
growing a larger crop of flax hereafter 
than we have for many years past. 

Of course the increased crop this year 


H. L. Calman 
The Presiding Officer 


is due partly to the wet season in the 
early spring which prevented some of the 
farmers from planting spring wheat as 
was their practice, and _ substituting 
flaxseed in its place. 


Those who did so fiave every reason 
to be grateful, as the yield per acre in 
dollars and cents is considerably larger 
than if wheat had been produced. 

Your Committee on Flax Development, 
however, is convinced that the most im- 
portant contributing factor toward the 
increased acreage of flaxseed is the educa- 
tional work which it, in conjunction with 
the laboratories of the state universities 
in Michigan, North Dakota, etce., have 
done among the farmers to prove to them 
that not only is flax not a dangerous 
crop to raise as was supposed by many, 
but that the best results were secured 
by growing flax in conjunction with wheat, 
corn and other grain. 

The report of your committee will have 
some very interesting details on this sub- 
ject, to which I recommend your careful 
attention. . 

The fund raised by subscription for 
supporting the work of your committee 
and of the State universities in question 
amounts to about $19,000 per annum 
and I am convinced that most of our 
members would be astounded at the very 
small number who are now contributing 
toward this important work. 

A committee has just been organized 
for the purpose of securing increased 
subscriptions for the flax development 
fund and it surely must be to the interest 
of every one who uses linseed oil to aid 
financially so that the educational work, 
bearing such splendid results, may be 
largely extended. 


Educational Bureau 


The report to be made to you by Dr. 
Gardner will furnish considerable food for 
thought. 

It is not necessary for me to weary 
you by entering into details. 

I must, however, again remind our 
members that the work of the bureau is 
not supported by any funds taken out of 
the treasury of the various associations, 
but entirely by voluntary subscriptions 
made outside of membership dues. 

The circulars issued by the bureau are 
recognized as of incalculable value and I 
honestly feel that every member who does 
not bear his share of the burden by con- 
tributing in proportion to his resources 
to the magnificent work performed at 
Washington, should feel ashamed to reap 
the benefits which are bound to acrue to 
him from the valuable information dis- 
seminated from time to time. 

The work of Dr, Gardner has been 
greatly increased by his investigations in 
connection with the growing of wood oil 
in this country. 

You will hear from him that the wood 
oil thus far produced in Florida is of a 
higher grade and purer quality than any 
wood oil that has come from China, and 
surely work in connection with this im- 
portant subject is worthy of your gener- 
ous support. 

The members of the Educational Bureau 
travel to and fro throughout the country 
to meetings held at various points and it 
is reasonable to estimate the expense of 
each member for railroad fares, hotel 
bills, and incidentals, at anywhere be- 
tween $500 and $1,000. 

All of this comes out of their own pock- 
ets as there are no funds out of which 
these expenses can be defrayed, and such 





sacrifices, both of time and money, war- 
rant them in expecting the generous sup- 
port of their fellow-members for whose 
benefit these sacrifices are made. 


**Save the Surface and You Save All” 


This slogan has become a household 
word as is evidenced by the fact that at. 
tempts are being made all over the coun- 
try to copy it in whole or in part. 

This result has been accomplished 
through the expenditure on our part of 
not much less than one million dollars, 
and.it is hoped that such further support 
will be given to the campaign that its 
budget may be greatly increased and 
much larger appropriations be made for 
general publicity. 

At the most recent meetings the desire 
was unanimous for an extension of the 
advertising program, but the committee 
was bound to follow the line of con- 
servatism and to restrict the appropria- 
tion for the first half of 1924 to the 
money which was in sight. 

The first period of five years having 
ended, a large number of subscription 
contracts will expire and a special Com- 
mittee on Finance is now bending every 
effort toward securing renewals and in- 
ereases from those who have subscribed 
in the past, and new subscriptions from 
those who have not yet joined the ranks. 

The two forms of contract which are 
submitted call for a very reasonable ap- 
propriation by each manufacturer in pro- 
portion to his turnover in the domestic 
market. 

The amount to be paid, either under the 
plan calling for a fixed sum based upon 
an approximate amount of business done 
in a year or under that calling for the 
small percentage of % per cent. on such 
turnover, is certainly not excessive and 
is returned many times over by the in- 
crease in the consumption of varnish and 
paint throughout the country. 

There can be no question that we are 
educating the entire community to the 
realization that preservation of existing 
material is more economical than restora- 
tion of decayed and destroyed material, 
and every increased effort to disseminate 
this knowledge among the public is bound 
to bring a corresponding increase in the 
consumption of our products. 

One of the important functions of the 
committee is the stimulation of the grow- 
ing youth to the realization that the craft 
of applying varnish and paint is a profit- 
able and attractive one, and the report to 
be made to you by the Committee on 
Promotion will give you full details as to 
the efforts that have been put out up to 
the present and the marvelous amount of 
co-operation which we are receiving from 
educational institutions,.master painters’ 
associations, and municipal authorities. 

I take occasion, in connection with this 
subject, to express the appreciation on the 
part of your directors, of the splendid 
co-operation given to the work of the 
Educational Bureau and the ‘“Save-the- 
Surface” Campaign, by A. H. McGhan, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada. 

The safeguarding of our slogan from 
improper use and from abuse has called 
for the expenditure of a great deal of time 
and thought by the ‘‘Save-the-Surface”’ 
Committee. 

By friendly negotiation we have thus 
far been successful in entirely avoiding 
the branding of varnishes and paints with 
the words ‘“Save-the-Surface,” and we 
feel assured that similar methods will ac- 
complish the same results in the future. 

We have consented to the registration 
of the slogan in Canada under the safe- 
guards generally thrown around its use, 
and our Canadian brethren appear only 
too eager to accept and maintain the 
spirit in which the slogan is employed 
by us. 

A varnish manufacturer in ‘England 
made-application for the registration in 
his country of the slogan and after con- 
siderable correspondence between attor- 
neys representing the two sides, and the 
kindly intervention of some of the manu- 
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facturers in Great Britain, the application 
has been withdrawn. 

We are now applying for the registra- 
tion of our slogan in Great Britain and 
similar action will undoubtedly be favored 
wherever conditions arise which render 
this necessary or important. 


Market Conditions 


Before concluding I desire to say a few 
words on the subject of the conditions in 
the markets for raw materials which con- 
cern us: 

LINSEED OIL—tThere is every likeli- 
hood that there will be no drastic fluc- 
tuations in the price of this material, and 
that we shall be able to supply our re- 
quirements until next year’s crop at prices 
approximating those ruling at present. 

CHINA WOOD OIL—wWe, of course, 
have all suffered from the violent fluctu- 
ations in the price of this material, and 
I can only hope that not too many of 
our members were compelled to pay the 
fantastic prices which ruled at one time. 
Undoubtedly the crop available in the 
Hankow market during the present year 
has been considerably below normal, while 
the increase in business has resulted in 
an increased demand. I believe, however, 
that we are not likely to face another such 
upheaval as we saw in the spring, and 
that we are fairly safe in basing our cal- 
culations upon present prices. 

ROSIN AND TURPENTINE—The crop 
of turpentine is expected to yield about 
625,000 barrels, and of rosin somewhere 
around 1,900,000 to 2,000,000 barrels. As 
this is 25 per cent. in excess of the crop 
of 1922, we are practically assured of a 
satisfactory supply of these two important 
materials at prices which may now be 
considered fairly reasonable. 

VARNISH GUMS—Outside of the mar- 
ket for kauri, the market for gums has 
been extraordinarily stable with the ex- 
ception of the high cost of dammar, which 
now seems eager to reach a somewhat 
more normal level. Most of the gums 
that we are now in the habit of using 
are obtainable at very moderate rates, 
and there is no prospect at the moment 
of any material increase in price. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS—You all are, 
of course, aware of the tremendous out- 
pouring of oil in the newly opened fields 
in California, resulting in a great de- 
crease in the cost of benzin and petroleum 
substitutes. While it is likely that before 
long we shall see. some recovery in the 
market for these products, we may safely 
count upon being supplied at fairly mod- 
erate rates for some time to come. 

I hope that I have not wearied you with 
this long report, but I felt it incumbent 
upon me to present a complete picture 
in brief outline of the activities of our 
association during the year which has 
just ended. 

While your Board of Directors has held 
no meetings except that which took place 
a few days ago, the secretary and my- 
self have kept in constant touch by cor- 
respondence with the members, and I 
must here record my appreciation of the 
splendid support given to me by all the 
fellow members of my board in the ad- 
ministration of your affairs. 

It seems almost unnecessary to repeat 
the encomiums which have been heaped 
in the past upon Mr. Heckel, Dr. Gardner, 
and Mr. MacDonald, as well as to Mr. 
Pitt, the newly-appointed head of our 
Promotion Department. 


Every one of these officials has devoted’ 


his most intelligent thought and all his 
time to the important function which has 
been entrusted to him, and it would be 
ungracious on my part not to record my 
appreciation in at least these few words. 

We must all recognize that our associa- 
tion is constantly growing in importance, 
and the progress which we have made 
thus far in stabilizing our industry and 
encouraging a spirit of complete co-opera- 
tion is only one forward step in the line 
of the proper activities of a trade associa- 
tion. 

Following the president’s address came 
the annual report of Secrétary-Treasurer 
George B. Heckel, which was as fol- 
ows :— 


Report of the Secretary 


At your last annual meeting the total 
membership reported was 98. The report 
of your Membership Committee to this 
meeting will show a net gain of 6, thus, 
for the first time in the history of your 


organization, passing the century mark. 
In addition several other applications for 
admission are pending. The increase 
shown, while not large, is, nevertheles¥;, 
larger than in any recent year, and in- 
dicates the growing value of the Asso- 
ciation in the minds of manufacturers 
who have hitherto held aloof. 

The arrangement, reported at your last 
annual meeting, with the United States 
Department of Commerce for the pe- 
riodical collection of statistics on the 
volume production of paint and varnish 
has resulted in the semi-annual distri- 
bution of such reports. The first of these, 
covering the first half of 1922, was is- 
sued shortly after the meeting, and two 
others have since appeared. They show, 
as you are aware, a gratifying growth in 
both industries. The number of concerns 
reporting has increased until it now in- 
cludes practically all. To statistical in- 
formation collected and disseminated in 
this way there can be no valid objection, 
since it cannot be improperly used in 
competition. 


Simplification Work 


At the request of the Joint Simplifica- 
tion Committee your secretary last spring 
assumed the detail work looking toward 
the adoption of the proposed program, A 
complete report of this work will be pre- 
sented later. Here it is only necessary to 
say that the varnish industry in general 
have objected strenuously to the proposed 
abandonment of the half-gallon package 
for varnishes and enamels, while impor- 
tant paint manufacturers objected to this 
and other items of the program. Prog- 
ress in obtaining unanimity therefore 
while not ag rapid as was hoped and ex- 
pected, has nevertheless been reasonably 
satisfactory and it is believed that a na- 
tional program of simplification can be 
made effective by the middle of 1924. 

At your last meeting resolutions setting 
forth certain -ethical standards. in..the 


labeling of shellacs were unanimously 
adopted, and later these resolutions were 
adopted by numerous other organizations 
interested in the subject. Orders have 
since been issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission in several cases, requiring 
the publication of the complete formula 
on shellac compounds and shellac substi- 
tutes. These orders, however, apply only 
to those concerns against whom the orders 
have been issued, and it is difficult to 
eonceive that the commission should go 
out of its way to enforce such a ruling 
on manufactucers who are already label- 
ing their products in conformity with the 
strictly ethical practice recommended by 
your resolutions. 

It has been, as heretofore, both a duty 
and a privilege for your secretary to co- 
operate whenever opportunity has offered 
in the extraordinarily fine service which 
Mr. Macdonald is rendering to this in- 
dustry. It is slow work, producing little 
glory and few thanks; but it is con- 
spicuously the one activity which has set 
this association and the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association apart and above in 
the public mind. An industry which can 
clean and keep clean its own practice 
neither needs nor suggests the necessity 
for legislative restraint or regulation. It 
was sagaciOus forethought which con- 
ceived the establishment of this Unfair 
Competition Bureau and it would be short- 
sighted foolishness to neglect or abandon 
it. I call attention to the importance of 
maintaining this work, because the three- 
yeers’ contracts by which it is main- 
tained expire at the end of the current 
These contracts should all be re- 


year. 
newed willingly and gladly, and those 
who have not heretofore contributed 
toward the expense of maintenance 


should. esteem it a privilege to do so. I 
venture the suggestion that the new con- 
tracts be made to cover a period of five 
years rather than three years, so as to 
avoid the recurring necessity of re 
financing the work at comparatively short 
intervals. 

Your secretary has also co-operated, 
when opportunity has offered, with the 
other committees of your association, and 
very pleasantly indeed with your Cost 
Accounting Committee, whose work, when 
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The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is read— 


every week by the men who dictate the buying policies in the 
manufacturing industries which consume heavy and fine chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, paint and varnish materials, oils, crude drugs, 
waxes and fertilizer materials. It is consulted regularly also by 

~ the men who direct the selling operations of the industries pro- 
ducing these materials. 

An analysis of the circulation of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter shows that 78% of its readers are proprietors or ad- 
ministrative officials; 65% are purchasing executives. The 
remainder are identified with the direction of sales operations. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is a business newspaper 
with an international circulation. Since 1871 the market au- 
thority in chemicals, dyestuffs, drugs, paints, oils, waxes and 
fertilizer materials; a commercial and technical guide for pro- 
ducers, distributors and manfacturing consumers of crude and 
partly manufactured or intermediate materials used in these 
industries. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter circulation statement is 
based on actual copies mailed per issue and not on yearly or 
other averages, and its guaranteed circulation is exclusive of the 


circulation of convention, annual review and other special num- 
bers. It has no bulk or promiscuous sample copy distribution. 


Your advertisement in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter would be 
read by everybody whose business is worth having. 


Other Publications Free to our Subscribers 


(1) Green Book Directory for Buyers and Sellers—a directory of 
sources of production and supply of all materials used in the various indus- 
tries included in the broad field of chemical and allied industries published 
annually. 

(2) Year Book—The Annual Review and Statistical Number—gives 
complete statistical market and news reviews of the basic industries, high and 
low prices covering many years, detailed records of imports and exports, and 
a wide variety of other information. 

(3) Chemical Exposition Extra Editions—Two extra numbers of the 
Reporter are published each year in connection with the annual exposition of 
chemical industries, one preceding and the other immediately following the 
Exposition. 


(4) N.W.D.A. Extra Edition —containing the official stenographic 


report of the proceedings of the convention of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association each year. 


(5) N.P., O. & V. A. Extra Edition—containing the official steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of the convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association each year. 


_ The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter service is yours to command at all 
times. 


Oil, Paint > Drug Reporter 


100 William Street - New York, N.Y. 








completed, promises to be of service to 
the entire industry. 

In June last, with the consent of your 
board of directors, your secretary, in 
company with Henry A. Gardner, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Zone of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, at Del Monte, 
Cal., visiting en route the trade in all 
important coast cities from Los Angeles 
to Vancouver. The _ heartiness and 
cordiality of the reception accorded us at 
every point could not be surpassed, and at 
several points we had the opportunity of 
meeting and addressing large gatherings 
of the local trade. We feel that the re- 
sults of this trip fully justified the time 
and expense involved, in that we were en- 
abled to present the value of associa- 
tion’ work to an important and excep- 
tionally high class section of the trade 
in that region. 


Bulletin Service 

The Monthly Bulletin has, as heretofore, 
been issued regularly to all paint and 
varnish manufacturers in the United 
States. Its popularity and influence ap- 
pear to continue unimpaired. 

During the year only one Service Bul- 
letin has been issued, No. 92, “Painting 
Barrels With Spray Machines,” under 

, date of February 10. Questionnaires are 
now in the hands of members for three 
more. 

It was, of course, to be expected that 
with the exhaustion of ordinary topics of 
common interest, frequency of issue would 
gradually decrease. Your secretary can 
only say that the machinery for this 
service is waiting at your convenience 
when and as you wish to use. 

Legislation during the past year has 
troubled the industry but little, except- 
ing for anti-spray painting bills intro- 
duced in several State legislatures, but for- 
tunately not enacted into laws. Possibly 
the editorial by Samuel Gompers in the 
American Federationist for September, 
entitled, “Accept the Machine,” may in- 
fluence the attitude of workmen toward 
this entire question. 

The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs, organized something 
Over a year ago, which is organically 
connected with this association, is func- 
tioning satisfactorily and helpfully. It 
has ‘been enlarged by the organization 
and admission of local clubs in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Detroit. The 
interchange of information as to proper 
standard practice among the members of 
this organization cannot fail to benefit 
the industry as a whole and to improve 
its service to the public. 

At a meeting of the Educational Bureau 
held in Chicago, January 16, with the 
boards of directors of this association and 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, E. T. Trigg made 
a suggestion which has led to important 
results. I quote from the minutes of that 
meeting as follows [Mr. Trigg’s prelim- 
inary remarks omitted here]:— 

All these facts lead to the conclusion that 
the two Associations have now reached a 
point where somebody should be available for 
practical field work all the time, and the Sec- 
retary should have with him a young associate 
of some experience, devoting his entire time to 
these subjects: apprenticeship, education of 
dealers, development of the spray machine, etc. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
which followed, a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the subject and make rec- 
ommendations thereon. As a result of 
this committee’s recommendations to the 
Educational Bureau and the two boards 
of directors, Wm. J. Pitt was engaged as 
Promotion Manager of the Educational 
Bureau, the bureau paying one-half and 
each of the associations one-fourth of the 
cost of these services. 

Mr. Pitt will report separately on his 
various activities, but it is a privilege 
for your secretary to say, as Mr. Pitt 
cannot say, that in all his experience he 
has never encountered a man who more 
quickly organized his job or in so short 
a time accomplished so much. 


Change in Dues 


With the increased expense entailed by 
this arrangement it was found that the 
current revenues of the association would 
be insufficient. With the approval of the 
board of directors it was, therefore, pro- 
posed that an additional class be added 
to the by-laws governing annual dues, 
providing that concerns with an invest- 
ment of over $500,000 in the varnish busi- 
ness pay annual dues of $250. This pro- 
posal was placed before the members with 
the suggestion that only those affected 
vote thereon. The vote in favor from 
these was practically unanimous and dues 
were paid by them on that basis. You 
will be asked to vote on an amendment 
to the by-laws authorizing this classifica- 
tion. 

An amendment to Article VIII, provid- 
ing for annual audit of the treasurer’s 
accounts by a certified public accountant 
will also be submitted for your approval. 

It has long been realized that the vari- 
ous associational activities of the several 
associations are, in many cases, reciprocal, 
and that where reciprocal they should be 
co-ordinated. It was with a view to such 
co-ordination that early in the spring a 
committee comprising the secretaries of 
the associations and the executive heads 
of the several bureaus and departments 
was organized for consultation and mu- 
tual advice. This committee now func- 
tions regularly as the Conference Com- 
mittee. Besides the secretary of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and your secretary, it includes the man- 
ager of the “Save the Surface’? Campaign, 
the director of the Scientific Section, and 
the promotion manager of the Educa- 
tional Bureau, the manager of the Unfair 
Competition Bureau attending the meet- 
ings in an advisory capacity. 

The Salesmen’s Expense Book retains 
its favor, 12,500 copies having been sold 
during the fiscal year, the income there- 
from being $274, on which there was a 
small profit. Eight thousand and fifty of 
these were purchased by members of this 
association, the remainder by paint manu- 
facturers. 

At your last meeting I called attention 
to the failure of our association up to that 
time to subscribe the agreed minimum 
of $10,000 per annum to the support of 
the Educational Bureau. I am happy now 
to inform you that, largely through the 
personal efforts of your president, this 
deficit has been made good by new or 
increased subscription, the present annual 
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subscriptions for varnish research now 
totaling $10,025. 

The Association Year Book and the 
Resume of Proceedings at your last an- 
nual meeting was prepared and mailed 
to you, as usual, 

The practice of furnishing name bars 
to members attending the meeting has 
been continued. 

In conclusion your secretary wishes 
again to acknowledge the cordial assist- 
ance and kindly forbearance uniformly 
accorded him by your president and board 
of directors, and to express the convic- 
tion that in the list of séveral thousand 
trade associations of the country, while 
there are many bigger, there are none 
better and few as constructive as yours. 


Cost Accounting Plans 


A discussion of, a cost accounting sys- 
tem for the members of the association 
followed a report made by Wells Martin, 
of the Martin Varnish Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Martin recommended an appropriation of 
$3,000 to defray the cost of an expert’s 
services in preparing cost accounting sys- 
tem. This was ordered by a unanimous 
vote of the convention, 


The report of the committee, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Martin, follows:— 7 


Report of Cost Accounting Committee 


Since the last annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, your committee has continued its work 
of making a careful study of cost accounting 
methods in use in the varnish industry. The 
work has been aided to a considerably greater 
extent than in 1922 by member firms of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 

It will be remembered that just prior to the 
1922 meeting of the association your cost ac- 
counting committee prepared and sent out to 
the membership a questionnaire in which were 
given four different varnish formule, together 
with arbitrarily fixed raw material and pack- 
age costs. The member firms were requested 
to figure their manufactured costs according 
to these formule. Several questions regarding 
methods of cost figuring were asked in the 
questionnaire. 

The response to this questionnaire was not 
so large as it should have been from the stand- 
point of enabling the committee to obtain defi- 
nite information as to cost accounting methods 
in use—as a matter of fact 17 per cent. of the 
membership responded to the questionnaire. 

The members were asked to figure and to 
send to the secretary of the association certain 
information regarding the four formule, in- 
cluding: (a) Yield, and (b) Factory Cost. 

In order that the membership may be ac- 
quainitted with the type of questionnaire used, 
we will quote the formule and directions, 
showing the invoice cost of materials f.o.b. 
factory. ‘No allowances have been made cover- 
ing shrinkages and differences in commercial 
cost and actual measured cost. 


Combination Gum Varnish 


Per 100 
Lbs. Lbs. ibs. 
To Manila B0ld....cccccccece 75 $13.00 
75 East India nubs.......... 75 9.50 
25 Hardened rosin........... 23 3.10 
Dt SID aie dates cnidsc eae 5 8.00 
‘ Per 100 
Gals. gals. 
15 China wood oil....... coce §6397 $89.00 
15 Borated linseed oil....... 115 91.00 
25 Turpentine ....... tneenes 180 125.00 
. WII eins Scnedunnoccce - 15 25.00 


Melt East India and Manila to 650 degrees, 
add wood oil, followed by limed rosin; heat to 
450 degrees; add litharge, followed by five 
gallons of borated oil; run to 530 degrees; cook 
to 450 degrees, and reduce. Filter. 


Rosin-China Wood Oil Varnish 








Per 100 
Lbs. Lbs. lbs. + 
Sele aD: cudnicinceaenwd eee 100 $2.50 
See arbsceretnecsen seens 6 1.00 
i, Se OE st nancapicnsépecne 5 9.00 
1 Manganese oxide ......... 1 6.00 
Per 100 
Gals. gals. 
ee Ee, Bs oNucween eee eeene 195 $89.00 
10 Turpentine 73 125.00 
GH TORR. 0 ov twice cwinweeedes 227 25.00 
Melt rosin to 450 degrees; add lime and man- 
ganese; run to 575 degrees; add wood oil; run 
to 535 degrees; cool to 500 degrees; add red 
lead; stir well to 475 degrees; coo] and reduce, 
Filter. 
Dark Dryer 
Per 100 
Lbs. lbs. 
ee a SD ook igo wawneetessccncss $2.50 
By SAD. nx vncsnen seecntsecuncne 8.00 
15 Manganese oxide.........ccceee 6.00 
Per 100 
Gals. gals. 
13 Varnish linseed oil $80.00 
ae. A, - 26-4 6anle ccbeceterensce 25.00 
Run oil and rosin to 450 degrees; stir in 


manganese oxide; stir one hour. Keep in tem- 
perature at 450 degrees. Then stir in litharge. 
Run heat to 480 degrees. Cook to medium pill. 
Cool and reduce. 


Dark Gloss Oil 





Per 100 

Libs. lbs. 
700 E. Rosin $3.00 
33 Lime ....... 1.00 
‘Per 100 

Gals. gals. 
BE MEOUOGID ccccccccccccvececcecee $12.00 
ee I nk id es sb belae a 20.00 
Melt rosin to 450 degrees; add lime. Hold 

30 minutes at 450 degrees. ‘Pull and cool to 


425 degrees. Add kerosene, followed by min- 
eral spjrits. 

In presenting these formule, the members 
were requested to figure $3 as the cost of fifty 
()) gallon barrels, and to figure one-galion 
cans at 12c. each without case, label, or labor 
or filling, labeling or packing. 

We asked the members of the association to 
figure and send to the secretary ‘the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Yield of formule, and 

2. Factory cost in barrels and gallon cans 
packed 12 one-gallon cans to the case. 


Tabulated below are yields and costs shown 
in the replies received :— 


Formula No. 1 


Bbl. cost 
per 100 gals, 
$1.42 
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Formula No. 2 











Bbl. cost 
Yield. per 100 gals. 
72 gals. $1.01 
76 gals. 97 
78 gals. 84 
76 gals. 79 
74 gals. 36 
79 gals. 79 
78 gals. 75 
79 gals. 7 
77 gals. .74 
7 gals; -78 
70 gals. 844 
76 = «gals. .o4 
76% gals. 728 
79 gals. .88 
78 gals. .78 
75 gals. -96 
Formula No. 3 
Bbl. cost 
Yield. per 100 gals. 
Se ES ed. dese voces usta tsiosesseve 60 
12 BN: Ce bN es weeHe eet Evade soccer’ 59 
Se (Ey ed ve eneebuass deawawevectes 58 
Me MS 4660560000 chetebearecnuce 49 
Be GEE ‘wednbeseusdcvoesorrseccece 5 
BE ME 8 de.cess (new esdecersceuser . BAM 
a Mh phidurddedohdnha scgeeewstighe 42 
131 gals. 43 
124 gals. 48 
130 gals. 52% 
135 gals. 43% 
117 gals. -61 
127 gals. 464 
131 gals. 52 
130s gals. -41 
125 gals. 66 
Formula No. 4 
Bbl. cost 
Yield. 
145. gals. 3 
146s gals. 7 
130 gals. q 
146 gals. 38 
1386 «gals. ‘ 
147 gals. q 
136 «gals. J 
152 «gals. 3 
140 gals. é 
1 gals. d 
162 gals. J 
147 gals. p 
145% gals. é 
152 «gals. J 
1) gals 4 
144 gals d 
150 gals ov Pcanescocgavchecs a 58 


As may be seen, the yield shown under 
formula No. 1 averaged 90.56 gallons. The 
variation shown under this formula was from 
85 gallons te 100 gallons, or 5.5 per cent. below 
and 11.1 per cent. above. These variations 
would naturally affect the cost of the different 
manufacturers, but even these could not make 
such radical differences in costs as were shown 
in the replies. This led the committee to be- 
lieve that there was no uniformly correct cost 
method used by the different member firms 
but rather a haphazard method existed in some 
cases, 

The yield shown under formula No. 2 aver- 
aged 76.3 gallons. Tife variation shown under 
this formula was from 70 gallons to 79 gallons, 
or 8.2 per cent. below and 3.5 per cent. above. 

The yield under formula No. 3 averaged 128.0 
gallons, and the variation was from 117 gal- 
lons to 135 gallons, or 8.6 per cent. below and 
5.4 per cent. above. 

The yield under formula No. 4 averaged 
146.94 gallons, and the variation was from 
136 gallons to 162 gallons, or 7.4 per cent. be- 
low and 10.2 per cent. above. 

Differences in yields and costs of 2 per cent. 
or 3 per cent. would not be vital, but when 
the differences are as great as 10 per cent. in 
yield and 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. in cost, it 
is apparent that the situation is one which 
merits careful consideration on the part of the 
Cost Accounting Committee and the industry 
as a whole. 

In order that the committee might deter- 
mine methods used by the industry as a whole, 
the following information was requested in the 
questionnaire :— 

1. How do you obtain from pound cost of 
China wood oil the actual cost per gallon as 
used in your varnish formule? 

2. How do you obtain from price of a gallon 
of linseed oil as billed your crusher, the actual 
cost per gallon as used in your varnish form- 
ule? 

3. How do you obtain from price per gallon 
of turpentine as billed you by the broker, the 
actual cost per gallon as used in your varnish 
formule? 

4. Do you use any shrinkage factor to take 
care of loss in storage and handling of naphtha, 
gums, etc., up to the time when same is 
actually weighed or measured for use? Please 
describe. 

A year ago at the end of the first year of 
the existence of this committee the members 
were all more or less discouraged at the ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of the mem- 
bers of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, but during this past year we have 
found evidences of a very apparent interest, 
particularly since the results of our question- 
naire have been brought before those in charge 
of factory operations and broadcasted gen- 
erally through the medium of the trade press. 

It is strange that many executives, men at 
the head of varnish manufacturing concerns, 
have not shown much interest in this cost ac- 
counting work, notwithstanding the very great 
importance of having accurate costs. Each 
member of the association must realize that if 
his factory costs are too high, he is going to 
be eliminated from most competition, whereas, 
if his costs are too low he will ultimately 
find that he is securing business on figures 
which will net an actual loss. It may seem 
strange that the greatest interest has been 
shown by the plant managers throughout the 
country. The committee has been fortunate in 
securing the hearty co-operation of the Na- 
tional Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs. Meetings of these clubs have 
been held, attended in some instances by mem- 
bers of your committee, at which meetings the 
question of varnish cost accounting has been 
carefully considered and thoroughly discussed. 
Much good is expected from the interest thus 
aroused among the production men as the re- 
sult of the work of your Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee. The secretary of each production club 
sent questionnaires to the members of his club, 
and the answers to these questionnaires have 
brought to light about the same condition of 
inaccurate cost accounting as was demonstrated 
by your committee's questionnaire, and to such 
an extent that wide discussions have taken 


place, local cost committees have been ap- 
pointed. and an intense interest has been 
shown by the plant men. 


Experimental runs are now being made in 
factories all over the United States. The result 
of this experimental work is being accumulated 
by your committee, and after careful study and 
analysis should be made available to many mem- 
ber firms who have not yet become interested 
in the cost accounting problem. Many of the 
firms who need this work most are the very 
ones who have not responded to the call for 
co-operation. 

As a result of the situation brought to light 
through the efforts of the committee there has 
been demonstrated more than ever before the 
need for accurate cost accounting knowledge 
and practice in this industry. The committee 
is keenly alive to this necessity. The Federa- 
tion of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs is 
intensely interested in the cost accounting prob- 
lems. Your factory men are beginning to real- 
ize the great opportunity for further varnish cost 
accounting study and research. Through the ef- 
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forts of these:men each manufacturer should 
eventually be enabled to secure a more accurate 
cost control for his business and without doubt 
@ greater volume of profitable business. It 
seems to the members of your committee that 
it would be a shame to lose the good result- 
ing from the interest secured as a result of 
the work of the committee and the publicity 
given in the trade press, as well as the co- 
operation now voluntarily offered by the Pro- 
duction Men’s Clubs. The work has been 
started and it is now under way. 

After our two years of functioning together 
as a committee we were finally able to get 
together in a meeting held at this hotel a 
week ago, which meeting was attended by all 
except one member of the committee. Prac- 
tically an entire day was spent in going over 
the work thus far accomplished, and the mem- 
bers were, as before stated, more encouraged 
than they had been any time since the work 
was first begun. 

Your committee has accomplished what it 
set out to do in a greater measure than was 
at first expected. As stated in our preliminary 
report at Atlantic City last year, the Cost Ac- 
counting Committee had three major objec- 
tives:— 

First.—To make certain if cost accounting 
as now practiced or not practiced by the in- 
dividual firms in the industry presented a 
definite problem which might well be studied 
out to the benefit of the industry at large. — 

Second.—If this problem was found to exist, 
to find out if the association members wanted 
anything done about it. 

Third.—If a definite desire for varnish cost 
accounting, study and research for the benefit 
of the industry was shown by the members of 
the association, to make a complete and care- 
ful study of cost accounting methods now in 
use in the varnish industry, depending to some 
extent on information gathered with the help 
of the member firms of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, and, if considered 
advisable by the association, to prepare and 
present for the use of any varnish manufac- 
turer who is interested a complete, practical 
and logical system of varnish cost accounting. 

The first and second objectives have been 
satisfactorily reached. In other words, the cost 
accounting problem has been definitely estab- 
lished as existing in this industry. We have 
found that there is a desire on the part of 
the members of the association to have study 
and research carried on in varnish cost ac- 
counting. This is probably because each one of 
you has wondered how it has been possible 
for some of your competitors to take business 
on a competitive bid at a selling price possibly 
even below your own factory cost. This is a 
practical illustration of the lack of an adequate 
cost system in many varnish manufacturing 
concerns. Your own cost system may be ade- 
quate, but if you, who may know your costs, 
are bidding against manufacturers who have 
no knowledge of what their costs really are, 
you are plainly at a great disadvantage. The 
many instances which have occurred and are 
occurring all the time, and which vitally affect 
our own individual businesses, give us plenty 
of food for thought regarding the need of more 
accurate system of varnish cost accounting and 
increase in us a desire for cost accounting 
work in our industry. 

The third major objective of the committee, 
that is, the making of a careful study of meth- 
ods now in use and the preparation of a com- 
plete, practical and logical system of varnish 
cost accounting—still remains for accomplish- 
ment. This final work is beyond the capabil- 
ities in time and effort of your committee. We 
have accomplished what we have sea out to do. 
If it be the wish of the association that a Cost 
Accounting Committee supervise the attaining 
of the third objective, we recommend adequate 
financial assistance on the part of the associa- 
tion. Unless this cost accounting work has def- 
inite support in the way of a sufficiently large 
appropriation of money to efficiently combine 
the worthwhile facts and figures which have 
been accumulated’ during the two years of 
existence of your Cost Accounting Committee, 
it is our recommendation that further work be 
dropped. If it»be-yeur desire to go ahead with 
the work it will be necessary to obtain the 
services, for a limited’:time, of an outside cost 
accountant, who will devote his time to _mak- 
ing a thorough study of the situation and with 
the committee of recommending standardized 
methods. Your committee has in mind a cost 
accounting expert, who is probably the best 
qualified of anyone in the country to undertake 
this work. - 

After careful consideration your committee 
feels that it would be necessary to have an 
appropriation of $3,000 to complete the work 
now under way. This would be used to secure 
the services of the outside expert referred to and 
would also be sufficient to pay such traveling 
expenses as might be necessary in getting to- 
gether in conferences the cost accounting rep- 
resentatives from different firms. We feel that 
it would also cover cost of printing any sys- 
tem suggested and when perfected. It is recom- 
mended that the association appropriate this 
sum. The work is being done, not for the good 
of any one individual member or members, but 
for the entire industry. Your committee has 
carried on preliminary pioneering. To satisfac- 
torily meet the cost accounting problem in the 
varnish industry will require backing of the 
different manufacturers through the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association as outlined 
heretofore. 


Promotional Work 


w. J. Pitt, promotion manager, repre- 
senting both the varnish manufacturers 
and the paint manufacturers, reported on 
the activities of his office during the yeae. 
The following is a summary of his report, 
which first considered the subject of me- 
chanical equipment painting :— 

The Promotion Department cailed into con- 
ference the manufacturers of painting equip- 
ment to develop what was being done by them 
to further the use of mechanical painting, es- 
pecially in rural sections; the feasibility of its 
adoption along itinerant lines to promote the 
greater use of paint and varnish in agricul- 
tural sections and rural communities, the ef- 
forts they were making to encourage the use in 
general of their devices in other fields—house 
painting, marine and tndustrial work, their ad- 
vertising, promotion, selling and distribution 
methods in a general way, and to find ways in 
which the maximum co-operation could be ob- 
tained between that group and the paint and 
varnish industry. The need of some co-oper- 
ative effort and organization of such manufac- 
turers was apparent. 

The issues raised revealed the utmost desir- 
ability and need of action, and these, represen- 
tative committees in joint meeting threshed out 
the entire field of mechanical painting at New 
York August 15. Bvery conceivable question 
that might cause misunderstanding or impede 
the progress of our work was fully discussed. 
We confidently believe our efforts have been 
highly successful from every point of view. 
The painting equipment manufactu-ers are 
convinced of the interest ef our manufacturers 
and of a sincere desire to help them promote 
their devices. 

Secretary Horgan is now arranging for the 
Membership Committee to invite the equipment 
manufacturers to become members of the N. P., 
O. & V. Association. The equipment manufac- 
turers will conduct an educational campaign 
that will definitely set forth the possibilities of 
mechanical painting and define its proper field 
within the limite ef economy and efficiency. 
riving due recognition to the need of brush ap- 
Plcation where mechanical method cannot be 
reasonably expected to perform satisfactorily. 

Their committee announced their willingness 
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to grant a 50 per cent. reduction on their 
equipment when used exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes, which is of advantage to us 
in our efforts with trade and industrial schools 
and other educational institutions. 

They are co-operating in matters of legisla- 
tion designed to prokibit or restrict the use of 
painting. 

They are organized and functioning as a 
group through their working committee pend- 
ing a more definite organization. 

Having the assurance of the utmost co-op- 
eration of the paint and varnish manufacturers; 
indorsement of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and the hearty co- 
operation of the promotion manager, they are 
more hopeful and enthusiastic. 

They assert that the profits limit extensive 
activity in small towns and agricultural sec- 
tions, and expense restricts demonstration work 
at fairs, etc.: they have been urged to consider 
utilization of the existing dealer system 
throughout the country and enlist the aid of 
the Federal and State Agricultural Departments 
and allied agencies teward developing this 
field, all ef which they now have under con- 
sideration. The Promotion Department is now 
and will continue to work closely with them. 
We believe that the existing working arrange- 
ments between them and our industry will 
show in due time substantial progress on their 
part and closer co-operation than ever before. 


Apprenticeship 


Our work toward introducing painting classes 
in the trade and industrial schools is progres- 
sing satisfactorily, and negotiations are now 
being conducted with the vocational training 
departments of the State and municipal public 
school boards, Y. M. C. A. and others to in- 
duce them to inaugurate painting classes. 

Interest everywhere is being aroused to the 
necessity for definite action, and we are pleased 
to state that these efforts we are exerting in a 
practical way are bringing success. 

The International Association of Master House 
Painters have prepared a teaching syllabus and 
list of necessary equipment for a painting 
class, {s was of the utmost importance and 
just as necessary as their text beok. We have 
placed copies with the trade and industrial 
schools in ou: effort to induce them to intro- 
duce painting classes, and with school authori- 
ties of the various States and cities as a guide 
to establish classes in their manual training 
courses, part time and continuation school. 
These efforts aze also progressing satisfactorily 
and taking definite shape. 

At the meeting of the executive board of the 
International Association of Master House 
Painters in July they consented to devote one- 
half day at their annual convention in Febru- 
ary to the discussion of this problem, in which 
we will take part, and they are showing great 
interest in the subject. When more elaborate 
advertising is done, as we are now endeavoring 
to arrange for through local organizations sup- 
plemented by the national advertising that is 
planned for 1924, we believe a very large num- 
ber of boys will respond and be directed into 
the channels that will bring them into the 
trade. We are meeting with most encouraging 
responses to the program we are following, and 
this will unquestionably be greatly helped by 
the advertising we are urging our local people 
to do. 

We have the assurance of 
Boards of Education that they are preparing 
the introduction of painting classes in their 
vocational schools. We are concentrating our 
efforts upon existing trade and _ industrial 
schools to take care of the boys of proper 
age to enter the trade, though firmly be- 
lieving that it would be a great mistake to 
fail to encourage the teaching of painting in 
the public school system and other institutions 
to those who are younger in the nature of an 
apprentice course where the predilection for 
the use of paint and varnish will be created so 
that upen leaving school the boy will naturally 


several State 


gravitate towards the painting trade as one 
whose elementary principles he best under- 
stands. 


We are seeking the aid of local clubs, sales- 
men’s clubs, dealers’ associations and master 
painters’ associations to bring about the de- 


sired co-operation between the educational 
elements and the various branches of the in- 
dustry. 


There are quite a number of painting classes 
now operating from reports that are reaching 
us; others are in process of formation, aside 
from the introduction of classes in the pubiic 
schools and other institutions. 

We have a definite and concrete plan upon 
which we are working successfully with the 
master painters and the schools, and are 
optimistic in our belief that this entire prob- 
lem can and will be settled in a reasonable 
time; further, that whatever form its settle- 
ment may take it will be of the utmost benefit 
to the paint and varnish industry. 


Lengthening the Painting Season 


There's every indication that this, like some 
of our other momentous problems, will be 
satisfactorily solved in due time. We have 
been working extensively toward this end sev- 
eral months, particularly in connection with 
the Survey of Seasonal Construction now being 
conducted under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in which we are engaged. 
It is generally recognized ‘that this is an evil 
which can and ought to be dissipated, and 
that, deep-rooted as it is, intensive, direct 
educational action exerted upon the public 
mind, as well as the individual appeal of the 
contracting painter upon the property owner at 
the ‘time of negotiating for work will, in due 
time, break down the prejudice against dull 
season painting. It will require the united 
effort of all elements engaged in the industry, 
supplemented by Jocal and national, individual 
and collective advertising machinery ‘to over- 
come the resistance to dull season work. 


The ‘‘Save the Surface’ campaign is featur- 
ing the problem of dull season painting. The 
International Association of Master House 
Painters are alive to the need. It is recog- 


nized that its solution is indispensable to the 
successful recruiting of apprentices. 


In the last analysis the solution of this 
problem will resolve itself into a pecuniary 
consideration and the persuasive powers of the 
contracting painter, and, incidentally, the 
comfort of ‘the tenant, the financial affairs of 
the owner, and relative quality and expense 
of seasonal work. ‘These external influences 
and efforts mentioned can aid in a measure, 
but not control. The powers of every local 
group identified with our industry should be 
invoked in co-operation with municipal and 
civic organizations to impress upon the public 
the advantage of dull season painting, not 
that any contemplated work shal be deferred, 
but anticipated Spring painting should be ad- 
vanced to tthe dull months. It involves 
changing the habits of the public, which can 
only be accomplished by a consistent, steady, 
unrelenting and well-timed campaign along 
educational lines and the efforts of the con- 
tracting painter and dealer who come in direet 
contact with the owner. 


Instructions of Dealers 


We have collected considerable data for a 
system of instructing dealers. Several na- 
tional educational agencies have been asked 
to submit plans for the instruction of manu- 
facturers’ salesmen, master painters, dealers 
and their clerks and perhaps ithe journeyman 
painter. Several conferences have been held 


and their recommendations will be forwarded 


to the chairman of the Save the Surface 
Trade Promotion Committee, with which com- 
mittee the Promotion Department will co- 
operate. The plan contemplates separate 
courses for these different classes and a com- 
posite course, embracing the substance of the 
others, for our salesman. It is our opinion 
that it should be self-supporting and mer- 
chandised at such a reasonable figure as will 
enable the dealers’ clerks to avail themselves 
of it. 


Painting on the Farm 


We have dealt with certain aspects of this 
question in our reports on mechanical paint- 
ing. Conferences have been held with the 
Department of Agriculture and the Forestry 
Division relative to enlisting their support in 
featuring the subject before experiment sta- 
tions, local agricultural societies, etc. We 
confidently believe much good will come from 
these efforts which will be continued, and 
from the National Advertising of the Save the 
Surface Campaign. 

Conferences have been held with the Bureau 
of Accounts and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to inaugurating in their 
Uniform System of Accounts for the railroads 
of the country an item showing ‘the expendi- 
tures for paint and varnish on equipment and 
structures, and to urge tthe budget system 
upon railroad managements. We were re- 
quested by the Chief of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts to write him fully and he would urge 
the matter upon the attention of the Commis- 
sion for their approval. It is our belief that 
statistics would reveal inadequate use of paint 
and varnish, especially on equipment. It is 
our firm conviction that a million gallons of 
paint, at least, each year for several years to 
come, in addition to what they now use, wou'd 
only be what is actually needed when the 
nature, use and condition of the property and 
the elements to which it is subjected are con- 
sidered. We are now following the subject up 
with them as they suggested. 

Considerable correspondence has passed be- 
tween the Promotion Department and Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee—Bye- 
sight Conservation Council of America—rela- 
tive to the investigation conducted by various 
industrial, public and social agencies for better 
lighting in schools to save the eyes of youth, 
and in order that the refiective value of paint 
will not be ignored, as happened in a recent 
investigation by the Public Health Service 
regarding the illumination of post offices. 
They have submitted proof of a code in which 
the feature is adequately covered. The Save 
the Surface National Advertising for 1924 
will also make a special appeal to School 
Boards. 

The Promotion Department is 
with many organizations that are working 
on the iJarger problems confronting our in- 
dustry, such as the American Institute of 
Architects, the Associated General Contractors 
of America, American Construction Council, 
National Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, International Association of Master 
House Painters, etc. 

After seven months’ operation of the Pro- 
motion Department, we are gratified to report 
our belief that progress has been made to 
accomplish the tasks assigned to us. Being 
an innovation and the field of operation so 
large and the problems of such magnitude, it 
required some time to form the proper con- 
tacts for the most effective work and to learn 
what effort had been made in and out of the 
industry to accomplish what we are seeking. 
Much research was necessarily of a nature 
having a direct bearing upon our labors. On 
the whole we feel substantial progress has 
been made with respect to each problem upon 
which we are working and that the fruits of 
our efforts are taking definite shape day by 


2 New Official Family 


The announcement of the nominating 
committee, naming C. J. Roh, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mur- 
phy Varnish Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
for president of the association for the 
coming year was the signal for loud ap- 
plause. Secretary Heckel was ordered to 
cast the unanimous vote of the convention 
for Mr. Roh and the other members of 
the ticket. Mr. Roh was escorted to the 
platform and after thanking the associa- 
tion for the honor of having been chosen 
its leader for the coming year, pledged his 
best efforts for the association, in which 
he was joined by his fellow-officers. 


co-operating 


The new officers and directors are as 
follows :— 4 . 
President, C. J. Roh, Murphy Varnish 


Co., Newark, N. J. 
First vice-president, H. L. Calman, Emil 
Calman & Co., New York. 
Second vice-president, L. V. 
Valentine & Co., New York. 


Pulsifer, 


Secretary-treasurer, G. B. Heckel, 509 
The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


Directors:—W. R. Carnegie, Berry 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; A. D. 
Graves, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 


N. Y.; Clare H. Hall, Paint and Varnish 
Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Mil- 
waukee; H. A. Hall, Boston Varnish Co., 
Sverett Station, Boston; R. W. Leven- 
hagen, the Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wells Martin, Murphy Varnish Co., Chi- 
cago; S. B. Woodbridge, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 





Charles J. Roh 
New N.V.M.A. President 


Charles J. Roh, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association last week, has been 
prominently identified with paint and var- 
nish association and club work for some 
years. Born June 2, 1879, at Newark, N. 
J., Mr. Roh entered the employ of the 
Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, May 
7, 1900, after working almost a year for 
a suitable opening. 

Mr. Roh filled various desk positions 
until on his twenty-seventh birthday, June 
2, 1906, he was made assistant sales 
manager at Newark. Promotion to the 
position of sales manager at Boston came 
to him March 1, 1908, and after success- 
fully filling this place for more than two 
years, he was made sales manager at 
Newark, in December, 1910. 

Six years later, in 1916, Mr. Roh was 
made general sales manager of the Mur- 
phy Varnish Company. In May, 1919, he 
was elected vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Roh says that the varnish business 
is the finest business in the world. 

Mr. Roh was marred to Miss Jessie D. 


Rose in 1903. They have two children, 
Miss Helen E. Roh, 18, and Charles E. 
Roh, 8. Mr. Roh is a member and active 


worker of the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club of Newark. He 
is junior warden of St. Andrew’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Newark, and a 
member of the Masonic body. He is am- 
bitious to be a good golfer and farmer. 

Always taking an intense interest in 
association work, Mr. Roh, after serv- 
ing as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of New York, is now vice-president of 
that organization. He is also chairman 
of the Save the Surface Committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, and in 1921 and 1922 was chair- 
man of the Sales’ Managers Conference of 
the Paint and Varnish Industries. He was 
elected vice-president of the National Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association at the 
1922 meeting in Atlantic City. 


Joint Meeting with Paint Manufacturers 


The National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association met with the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association in a joint session fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the first named 
association’s convention. The joint meet- 
ing was held in the Crystal ballroom, the 
main convention hall, in the Drake Hotel. 
President C. R. Cook of the Paint Manu- 


facturers’ Association presided. He in- 
troduced Norris B. Gregg, chairman of 
the Educational Bureau, and J. H. Mc- 


Nulty, president of Pratt & Lambert, of 
Buffalo, who sat on the platform with 
him, together with President Roh, of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and H. L. Calman, the retiring 
president of the varnish manufacturers’ 
association. 

Henry A. Gardner, director of the Sci- 
entic Section, under the auspices of the 
Educational Bureau, reported to the as- 
sociations on the progress that has been 
made in the cultivation of the tung nut 
tree in Florida, covering ten years. This 
nut from which Chinese wood oil is pro- 
duced is a native of China. It has been 
discovered by Dr. Gardner and his asso- 
ciates that it can be grown in Florida 
with great success. Salient features of 
Me. Gardner’s preliminary report, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides, follow :— 


Tung Oil in Florida 


Eleven years ago ten tung-oil seed- 
lings were sent by the Department of 
Agriculture to the Florida Experiment 


Station at Gainesville. The yield of these 
plants, which has been distributed in the 
vicinity, furnished the basis for Mr. Gard- 
ner’s ceport. 

These ten seedlings have produced 
yearly and are at present in a flourishing 
condition. Other land in the vicinity of 
Gainesville has been planted as an ex- 
periment. Some of the plants did well, 
while others, because of wrong methods, 
did not flourish, 

Mr. Gardner reported that because of 
the removal of the citrus industry further 


south in Florida and the menace of the 
boll weevil to cotton growing in this 
vicinity, farmers undoubtedly might be 
influenced to take up the growing of tung- 
oil trees if they were shown that they 
could be cultivated successfully and if 
at first a definite price were guaranteed 
them. 

Mr. Gardner gave an estimate of the 
cost of purchasing, clearing and planting 
land with tung-oil trees as $153.98 an 
acre and recommended that the associa- 
tion finance the cultivation of 200 acres. 
This acreage would not yield enough oil 
to be of substantial value to the varnish 
industry, but would show the farmers of 
Florida that tung-oil trees might be grown 
to their advantage. Land might be pur- 
chased near Gainesville for $20 an acre. 


The cost of clearing the land, fencing, 
planting, fertilizing and three years of 


care was estimated at $133.98. 
In concluding his report, Mr. Gardner 
recommended :— 


That we do not wait for clearing large acre- 
ages of the land referred to, but that we pro- 
vide sufficient capital to immediately take 
care of the planting of the forty-acre and 
thirty-acre sections of cleared land now avail- 
able in section 34 in the Osceola tracts. These 
could be planted this November. We could 
then select 100 acres more by acquiring Jand 
in sections 18 and 20, and get it cleared by 
the end of December, so that it could be 
planted in January. This will reduce the cost 
of the total operation to possibly in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. The ‘and in the 
cleared tracts, which are nearer town and are 


of much better appearance, is about $75 an 
acre, as compared with $20 in the timber 
lands. Taxes on farm lands around Gaines- 


ville amount to about 15 cents an acre, I have 
been informed. 

Following Mr. Gardner’s report, Mr. 
MeNulty ceported as follows for the as- 
sociation’s committee, which had been 
studying the tung-oil situation :— 


Report on Tung Oil 


The early months of this year brought 
to our industry, as never before, a real- 
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ization of the uncertainties and dangers 
involved in the supply of one of our basic 
raw materials for which no known sub- 
stitute has yet been found, namely tung 
oil, or, as it is more commonly known, 
China wood oil, 

The value of this oil together with 
what it has meant in the improvement 
of our product, and cheapening in cost 
is fully recognized by our industry, yet 
with so important an article of raw ma- 
terial, less is known by the trade as a 
whole about its production and supply 
than about any of the raw materials that 
we have occasion to purchase in any 
quantity in our business, and it can be 
said also that its purchase is based on 
less intelligent data than any of our other 
raw materials. This is.due to the method 
of purchase and the oil being produced 
in a semi-civilized country where reliable 
information is difficult to obtain. 

The Educational Bureau of the paint 
and varnish manufacturers’ associations, 
realizing the importance of this oil to our 
industry, has given special consideration 
to this matter, particularly during the 
past year. Last spring it appointed this 
committee to investigate several phases 
of this subject in an effort to see, first, 
what might be done toward stabilizing 
the situation to avoid the violent fluctu- 
ations that have taken place this year in 
prices, and, second, to determine if means 
could not be found of increasing the avail- 
able supply of tung oil in China, and 
encouraging the production of tung oil in 
this country. 


Securing Reliable Data 


The first proposition involved the secur- 
ing of more reliable data from China as 
to available supply, actual shipments from 
China, political conditions, local consump- 
tion, condition of exchange, and such 
other factors influencing the price of wood 
oil that might be helpful to the trade in 
making their purchase. At present this 
information is received from many differ- 
ent sources, much of which is unreliable 
and misleading. The committee have had 
in mind the setting up in China of such 
machinery as would provide reliable in- 
formation covering the foregoing for our 
membership. The difficulties involved in 
the same, however, are so many that a 
definite plan, if this course is eventually 
found to be feasible and practicable, has 
not as yet been worked out. 

Through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, our association has been of- 
fered a cable service monthly from China 
on the subject of tung oil of approx- 
imately one hundred words at, a cost of 
$53 per month. The committee look with 
favor on the employment of this service 
and is prepared to recommend a trial 
of it as a starter in the direction of secur- 
ing dependable information from China. 

In making this statement we do not 
wish to reflect in any way on the reports 
that have been sent to our members from 
time to time by the different importing 
houses, but as this information, coming 
at the same time in the past from differ- 
ent houses, have been very conflicting and 
seemingly influenced at times to meet the 
Sellers’ interests, report from an un- 
biased source. it was thought, would be 
more dependable, 


Promoting Larger Output 


As to the second of these propositions, 
that involving some plan to promote a 
larger output of tung oil in China under 
improved conditions, this has been the 
subject of interviews with representa- 
tives and commercial attaches of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
It was pointed out by these gentlemen 
that native silk producers had been in- 
fluenced to improve their product as a 
result of educational work in China, di- 
rected and financed by American silk in- 
terests. This educational work took the 
form of lectures and moving picture films, 
showing better methods of raising the 
silk worm, handling, shipping and mar- 
keting the product. 

The silk associations of this country are 
today spending large sums of money in 
China, and the result of this work is con- 
sidered highly successful. Investigation, 
however, developed the fact that the silk 
worm in China was raised in only a com- 
paratively small area, while tung oil, on 
the other hand, was produced over such a 
very wide area and in such manner as to 
make any plan of this kind seemingly 
impracticable, 


At one of the meetings of this commit- 
tee at which this matter was considered 
an importer’s representative, who had re- 
cently returned from China, outlined the 
trying conditions which would attend any 
plan of this kind. He spoke of his trir 
throughout the tung oil area, in southeru 
China, stating that the growing of trees 
was carried out in a very unsystematic 
manner, most of them being found on 
hilly, rocky land, which is unsuited to 
any other culture. Apparently rice and 
other food products are the Oriental’s 
chief consideration, tung oil culture being 
of minor and secondary importance. 


Adulteration Accidental 


Most of the land is owned by the gov- 
ernment, and the natives could probably 
not be persuaded to raise trees on rented 
land and wait for five years for a crop. 
He pointed out that the adulteration of 
China wood oil is largely accidental or 
incidental, the method of marking pack- 
ages coming down the river in junks be- 
ing very crude. Tea oil and other oils 
sometimes are confused with tung oil and 
thus become mixed when the packages 
are poured into storage tanks at the ship- 
ping points. In a year of high prices 
also, such as the present, it is undoubt- 
edly the case that adulteration, in sec- 
ond hands at least, has been indulged in 
on a wide scale. 


It was further stated that because of 
the piracy going on and the probable 
continuing disturbed conditions, little 
hope could be held out for a return to 
normal conditions for some time to come. 
While this condition of piracy on the river 
has doubtless this year resulted in a con- 
siderable storage of oil in producing 
regions, it is also likely that the oil is 
rapidly being used by the natives for 
lighting purposes. When a Chinaman 
cannot get tins of kerosene for lighting 
he makes use of tung oil for this purpose, 
All of this indicates the uncertainties that 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


go with our present and only source of 
supply of tung oil. 


Production in This Country 


This brings us to the consideration of 
a further source of supply through the 
production of this oil in the United States. 
I will not attempt to go into the develop- 
ment of this industry in our own country 
further than to say that after a number 
of years’ experimentation it has been 
demonstrated that in certain sections of 
our country tung oil trees can be grown 
and oil can be produced, and of a better 
quality than that now received from 
China, on a profitable basis. 

With such help as may be _ secured 
through the Department of Agriculture, 
who are deeply interested in this subject, 
and such support from our associations as 
the importance of the matter to our mem- 
bership seems to warrant, it is the belief 
of the committee that within a compara- 
tively few years sufficient tung oil can 
be produced in this country to largely 
provide for the needs of our industry, 
and be the means, in any event, within 
a comparatively short period, of influenc- 
ing the high prices which we have been 
paying for this oil. 

Through Dr. Gardner, who has been 
in very close touch with the developments 
in the growing of tung oil trees in this 
country, B. F. Williamson, of Gainesville, 
Fla., was invited to a meeting of the com- 
mittee in New York, in August. The 
committee was so impressed with the suc- 
cess that Mr. Williamson had attained in 
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the two years during which he has been 
studying this subject, in a practical way, 


that arrangements were made for Dr. 
Gardner to visit Florida and report his 
investigation of the work that Mr. Wil- 
liamson had done in the development of 
tung oil culture, with a view to presenting 
a report at this meeting, through which, 
if favorable, some practical plan might be 
worked out in conjunction with Mr. Wil- 
liamson in getting under way a develop- 
ment of this industry on a commercial 
scale. Dr. Gardner is now prepared to 
present his report for your information, 
following which Mr. Williamson, who is 
attending this meeting at the invitation 
of your committee, will address you. 


Tung Oil Raising Plan 


The proposal that a stock company be 
formed to undertake the growing of tung 
nut trees in Florida was heartily received. 
On the floor of the convention $50,000 in 
stock was subscribed and the American 
Tung Oil Corporation was formed. It 
was decided to buy 270 acres of Florida 
land, on which will at once be planted 
100,000 seedlings of the tung tree, which 
have already been grown. The experi- 
mental work has been aided by the Flor- 
ida Agricultural College, and the land 
which will be taken over by the company 


is located near Gainesville, Fla. 
Prof. W. T. Pearce, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, North Dakota 


Agricultural College, made the following 


address :— 


Training Future Paint and Varnish Technologists 


Many of our great industries began in 
a small shed, shack or in a pot, and the 
stories of their development, when prop- 
erly told, are more thrilling than the 
stories we read as boys in the Henty or 
Alger books. The men who developed 
them were pioneers and heroes of first 
rank, and we should always honor them. 
However. no one of you would want to 
employ them to operate your large, mod- 
ern plants, to do your formulating and 
testing, or to head your sales organiza- 
tion, 

All industries have developed along the 
same general lines, requiring men of 
greater technical training and experience 
as they grew. I find the varnish, paint 
and oil industries no exception to the rule. 
Early writings, pictures and the stories 
of the older members of factories, tell a 
story that is typical of the others. That 
you will develop very rapidly in the future 
most of you will agree. With increasing 
production and the manufacture of greater 
varieties of products from a diversity of 
materials, will come the need of men of 
greater technical knowledge and experi- 
ence, 

Many of you will recall the first paint 


and varnish chemists. They were little 
more than curiosities. Gradually they 
found ways of proving their worth. I ob- 


serve that many of the present directors 
started as chemists. In the future many 
more will come from the technical staff. 

What are some of the evidences of 
change? I think of the excellent. work 
of the scientific section of your Educa- 
tional Bureau, of your research labora- 
tories, and of the part your chemists are 
playing in the development of new prod- 
ucts, the standardizing of the old and the 
improving of your methods of operations. 
What would you have said of this twenty 
years ago? 


Source of Future Technologists 


Because of these things the training of 
your future technologists is a matter of 
some interest. When I say future, I mean 
more especially the immediate future, the 
training of the men you will employ 
within the next year and years follow- 
ing, if you please. 

Where will you get them? Will they 
start in as boys without technical train- 
ing and work up to head your technical 
staff? I think not. Will they take the 
general college course and start in at 
the bottom and work up? Some _ will, 
without question. If you have had ex- 
perience with this type, you know that 
the number of fatalities is high. Some 
large companies in other industries take 
college graduates in chemistry and engi- 
neering and put them through a school 
of their own for a period as long as two 
years. You might get a few from the 
trade schools, but not many. Their lack 
of fundamental education will prevent 
them from being generally successful. 

It is my judgment that you must have 
two types of trained men. They are, the 
fundamental research man, the man who 
has completed three to four years of 
graduate work represented by a doctor's 
degree in chemistry. Then you will have 
to select the individual to solve your prob- 
lems and find the problem for him in 
many cases. You can safely depend on 
our universities for this type within the 
next year or two. You will find the most 
eminent chemists in these institutions 
very much interested in your problems. 
Three years ago I would not have pre- 
dicted it within fifteen or twenty. The 
other type is the man who will start in 
the factory and work up to foreman and 
superintendent, or the one who will work 
through your plant to learn your imme- 
diate problems and then work in the lab- 
oratory to solve them. He is the one who 
will test your raw materials and finished 


products and develop new ones. This 
man will make use of the work of the 
men of the first type, employ them, find 
problems for them, and make judicious 
use of their results. He will also learn 
your business and become your future 
manager or president. This type will be 
largely trained in our technical chemical 
courses in our state colleges and state 


universities. 


The Technical College Course 


What kind of course is this and who 
will teach it? The first two years is simi- 
lar to the usual college course with two 


years of chemistry and two years of 
mathematics, and one year courses in 
physics, biology, English and German or 


French. ‘The chief differences thus far is 
in the surroundings. The student has se- 
lected his profession, he is working toward 
a goal and his senior friends will be tak- 
ing the technical work and will talk to 
him about it. He thinks a little less of 





athletics and social affairs, and does much 
better work. Physical chemistry and me- 
chanical drawing will be taught in the 
junior year. Along with this he will elect 
courses in scientific French or German, 
public speaking, physiology and geology. 
Then in the senior year comes a year’s 
course of about fifteen to twenty hours 
per week in the industry he wishes to 
enter. Along with this, he will take 
courses in such subjects as banking, and 
finance, cost accounting, industrial man- 
Seement, labor problems and salesman- 
ship. 

The necessary equipment for this year’s 
work in a particular industry includes an 
experimental plant, an industrially 
equipped laboratory, and an instructor of 
thorough training who has worked the 
processes, problems and laboratory meth- 
ods of the industry. Most important of 
all, he must be actively engaged in solv- 
ing some problems in thus field. 

In the case of paint and varnish tech- 
nology, the experimental plant must be 
equipped with mixers, mills, oil presses, 
precipitating tanks for dry colors, drying 
rooms, varnish kettles, a filter press, a 
supercentrifuge, and sc un. The instruc- 
tor must meet the qualifications mentioned, 
and the laboratory must contain apparatus 
for physical testing and chemical analysis 
of paint and varnish raw materials and 
finished products. 


Course Given in North Dakota 


It makes little difference where these 
institutions are located. I believe every 
State college or State university should 
have a course in technology that will 
measure up to the speeifications given. Not 
more than two or three institutions should 
give such a course in paint, oil and var- 
nish technology, in order that the supply 
will not exceed the demand. 

Now referring only to the course in 
paint and varnish technology, I know of 
no institution that gives a course that 
will meet the specifications outlined, al- 
though they are several making attempts. 
I am best acquainted with our endeavors 
in North Dakota, and in closing, I will out- 
line in a few words what we are doing 
toward training technologists for your 
industries, 

We have.most of the physical equip- 
ment required. As Most of you know, 
we graduate each June five or six from 
our course. We have between forty and 
fifty enrolled in our chemical course. All 
of those that have the necessary qualifi- 
cations will take the course in paint and 
varnish technology. 

We have developed this course as the 
instructor grew in knowledge and experi- 
ence and as the industry grew. The pres- 
ent instructor, who is myself, received a 
large part of his knowledge and experi- 
ence through the excellent co-opgration 
of a number of paint and varnish com- 
panies. By working in overalls and labora- 
tory coat in a few large companies for 
short periods during vacation, and by 
spending several weeks each summer in 
visiting a number of such companies, I 
have gained information and experience 
that could have been obtained in no other 
way, and without which I could not have 
materially developed the course. Then by 
conducting rather comprehensive tests in 
co-operation with, the paint and ‘varnish 
associations, we have gained information 
and created an atmosphere of paint and 
varnish research, without which the proper 
training of chemists fs impossible. Tf 
the instructor is not applying his knowl- 
edge to help solve industrial problems, he 
will have little success in training others 
to do it. So that if we are headed in 
the right direction and are accomplishing 
anything worth while, nearly all of the 
eredit is due to your co-operation, and if 
we are to continue to develop and render 
service to the industries, we must con- 
tinue to have your co-operation. 

You may be interested in a brief out- 
line of the course. The practical work 
includes physical testing of pigments and 
varnishes; chemical analysis of oils, pig- 
ments, driers, paints and varnishes; some 
practice in grinding pigments in oil, in 
making dry colors, in tinting and in the 
making of two-gallon batches of varnishes ; 
and practice in making and inspecting ex- 
posure tests on paint and varnishes. 

The class work consists of a detailed 
study of the oil, paint and varnish indus- 
try from raw materials to finished prod- 
ucts, industrial methods of operation and 
testing and a thorough study of the litera- 
ture. Principles of chemical engineering 
are also discussed. 

I have a map here showing the location 
of our graduates, some forty in number. 
You will note they are found in all of the 
paint and varnish centers. They hold po- 
sitions as control chemists, research chem- 
ists, superintendents and technical direc- 





tors in paint and varnish companies, with 
only a few exceptions. 


Educational Bureau Affairs 
G. B. Heckel reported secretary- 
treasurer of the Educational Bureau of 


the two manufacturers’ associations on 
the activities of the bureau not covered 
in other reports. He reviewed the various 
meetings held during the year and told of 
the time and expense devoted to them by 
the boards of directors of the associations. 

Mr. Heckel’s report concluded as fol- 
lows :— 
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The New Jessey Zinc Company has continued 
its liberal suppirt, as have the National Lead 
Company and the Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 

While the present income of the bureau is 
sufficient to maintain it on its present level, in- 


creased funds are desirable for expansion in 
both the scientific section and the promotion 
department. It is hoped that they will be 


speedily forthcoming from members of the two 
associations who have hitherto withheld their 
support while reaping the benefits of the work, 
This work is maintained without cost to the 
treasury of the association, and it is obviously 
unfair that subscribers should be taxed at the 
race of about $100 per year to furnish this inval- 
uable information to membe:s who do not ap- 
preciate it. 


Save the Surface Dinner 


’ 


The “Save the Surface” campaign din- 
ner, held at the Drake Hotel, Thursday 
evening, was presided over by Ernest T. 
Trigg, national chairman. 


Chairman’s Address 


Chairman Trigg:—I wonder if I may 
have your attention for a few minutes 
while you go on with your dinner. I can 
only be with you a few minutes because 
I am supposed to be now in a meeting 
of the nominating committee, and I am 
sure you all appreciate the importance 
of giving careful consideration to the 
type of leadership which we have in this 
association work of ours to follow the 
wonderful example which has been set 
during the last twelve months by fhe re- 
tiring president, Mr. Atwood. 

This meeting has been called for the 
purpose of having a frank talk among 
ourselves, among those men who are tak- 
ing the leadership in the “Save the Sur- 
face” movement with respect to the 
future. 

There have been invited to this meet- 
ing the members of local “Save the Sur- 
face’’ committees, the presidents and sec- 
retaries of local paint clubs, the boards of 
directors of the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers’ associations and the executive 
committee of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, members of the Ad- 


Arthur M. East 


Save the Surface Manager 


Conference Commit- 
Council of the 
and the 
all work- 
“Save the Surface’’ cam- 


vertising Managers’ 
tee and Sales Managers’ 
Save the Surface Campaign, 
presidents of salesmen’s clubs, 
ing forces in the 
paign. 

Il cannot say 
men, that the continued success of 
great movement depends upon you 
the part you play in carrying on 
developing this work into greater and 
greater proportions as the months and 
the years go by. There never was an 
activity to which that old saying, as true 
as it is old, applies with greater force 
than this—that a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link, 


Work of National Committee 


The national committee and the vari- 
ous national organizations co-operating 
in this work are more or less powerless 
in the final result unless they have the 
support, the backing and the hearty co- 
operation of the various communities 
throughout the country, and I want to, 
as strongly as I can, emphasize to every 
man here who represents a community 
or a paint club, or who'is active in any 
one of the various cities throughout this 


in too positive language, 
this 
and 
and 


country where the paint business is or- 
ganized, how much it means in the suc- 
cess of this proposition to have you lo- 


eally take over the full leadership of the 
“Save the Surface’’ campaign. “Save the 
Surface” is not a one-man proposition. 
The thing that has made it so successful 
as it is today is the fact that from the 
very beginning the project has been kept 
in the hands of relatively large groups of 
men. We have had in our own national 
committee a very substantial number of 
representative men in the industry se- 
lected from different important centers. 
These men have had a national slant with 
regard to this proposition. As you have 
been told numerous times, they meet very 
frequently, but we have not stopped with 
that small group. Every time we have 
held a meeting we have carefully consid- 
ered where we shall go. We have tried 
to select different cities where we would 
hold our meetings, and as we have gone 
about to different cities, we have invaria- 
bly invited the membeis of the trade lo- 
cated in that particular city to attend 
our conferences. Then we have gone be- 
yond that; we have not only invited, but 
we have urged and been responsible for, 
the creation of “Save the Surface” com- 
mittees representing various sides of our 
activity, such as the salesmen’s side and 
the advertising side. We have created 
local committees in the various communi- 
ties, and in that way it has been possible 








to spread this work, to create interest 
in the firs tplace, and to keep that in- 
terest alive and to arouse greater interest 
from month to month and year to year as 
the work has gone on. 

I want to emphasize to you how de- 
pendent we are upon you, and in saying 
that, men, I am not simply using idle 
words—I mean every single word of what 
I am Saying to you. The future success 
of this great movement depends upon the 
Support we can get from everybody in the 


industry, and when I sap support I don’t 
mean merely financial support. At the 
minute I am not thinking of financial 


support; I am thinking about your moral, 
your co-operative support, in taking over, 
as I said a few moments ago, the local 
leadership of the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign. And so, men, you have been asked 
to come together here tonight to talk 
over the whole project, to discuss the 
ways and means by which we may more 
actively and aggressively carry on this 
great campaign for the future. 

We have some of the presidents of the 
national organizations here. I regret 
that it is impossible for the chairman to 
stay through all of the meeting, but Mr. 
Roh, who is the chairman of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association Save 
the Surface Committee, will take over the 
conduct of the meeting after I have called 
on just one president to say a few words 
to you. He is also obliged to attend the 
Same meeting that I have mentioned be- 
fore; so, before leaving, it is my great 
pleasure to call upon, at this time, the 
president of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association to speak to you for 
a few minutes. Mr. Atwood. 


President Atwood’s Remarks 


Mr. Atwood :—I really oughtn’ 2 
here; I have something pt rh MS 
told Mr. East that I couldn't come, but 
= the last minute I said to myself, “I 
- whe got to go. I really have come to 
the point where T consider it (and we all 
ought to consider it) a real honor to 
be in this movement, Gentlemen, we are 
making history in our industry and we 
are making the economic history of this 
country in this movement of ours : 

T don't know how many of you were 
at the meeting this afternoon when Mr. 


Henderson got up and 
told the st 
about the fishermen in Nova Sectia. te 


whom finally the government i “Ni 
we won’t give you a dole: help ae 
put on a movement like the ‘Save the 
Surface movement and the government 
will help you. You raise so much money 
and the government. will give you so 
much money—and here’s Mr. Henderson; 
ee how to go about it.” show. 
ue », > Co. ,, 

eaten “sae of the “Save the Sur- 

Mr. Trigg said a very subtle thing just 
now—that he wants your moral support 
He is not asking your financial support. 
Any man who gets into this thing with 
his moral support will become so satu- 
rated with the soundness of this problem 
that he will give it his financial support 
afterwards. He can’t help it, because the 
thing is absolutely sound. 

He said a moment ago, T think, that 
he wanted the association to do some- 
thing to help lengthen the painting sea- 


son. I_ have just one thought in my 
mind. It seems so simple that it is al- 
most unnecessary to mention it. but T 


think the association and all of you men 
here ought to advocate and impress upon 
all of our people the importance. during 
these dull seasons, of emphasizing in 
their advertisements the character of 
gzoods that are used on the class of work 
that can reasonably be done during this 
dull season. We have taken that up auite 
actively in our own advertising, I don’t 
mind telling you, because. if every other 
fellow goes into it, it will help our own, 
and our own will help every other fellow 
by_the force of example. 

T am glad to have been with you. Tf 
think it is an honor to be in this move- 
ment. The more T see of it. the more 
convinced I am of the soundness of the 
proposition, and I think everybody else 
is. too. Give us your moral support and 
you can’t help giving the rest. 

(Mr. Roh took the chair.) 


Mr. Roh Presides 


Chairman toh:—I didn’t think last 
year they would catch me at the same 
game twice. Usually when a_ thing 


like this happens I try to forestall it. I 
understood that I was coming down here 
with Mr. Trigg and he was going to pre- 
side at the meeting and we would have 
him here all evening to sort of direct us. 
That is what he promised to do last year, 
but he didn’t do it and he just passed it 
over nicely to me as he knows how to do, 

How many were at the meeting this 
afternoon during the last half of the ses- 
sion? All those who weren’t there missed 
one of the biggest inspirational events 
that I have ever attended in my life in 
any convention. It had the effect of giv- 
ing the feeling that we are just at the 
beginning of this “Save the Surface” 
thing, Of course IT know the responsibilitv 
of the chairmen and officers of paint, oil 
and varnish associations, but if any of 
you were at that meeting this afternoon 
you also, I am auite sure, feel that you 
are in a work that is easy because you 
know it is the finest type ef work for the 
business we are all in. 

Without any further introductory re- 
marks there are several peonle that we 
would like to hear from for four or five 
minutes and the first on the list that Mr. 
East has given me is my friend and as- 
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sociate, Carl Watter, who is taking the 
place of Mr. Holmes, president of the 
National Association of Paint Distr.b- 
utors. Mr. Watter. 


Mr. Watter Enthusiastic 


Mr. Watter:—As Mr. Roh has said this 
thing has been passed on to me, but I feel 
that it is as Mr. Atwood has said, an 
honor, because I am enthusiastic about 
this “Save the Surface” work. 

As chairman of the “Save the Surface” 
Committee of the National Association of 
Paint Distributors I should be enthusias- 
tic. The distributors are really an im- 
portant branch of this industry. They 
feel as the present association does that 
this “Save the Surface”’ campaign is one 
of the biggest things that has been done 
or is being done in the industry for them. 

The three things that we are going to 
emphasize this year are the dull season 
sales drive, the season extension increas- 
ing the percentage of investors in our 
membership. The dull season sales drive 
will be taken up through our (the dis- 
tr.butors’) salesmen to the dealer and 
the dealer in turn will interest the con- 
sumer. The increasing or lengthening or 
extending of the painting season will be 
done in like manner. We have in times 
past experienced a little difficulty in inter- 
esting our members in the investment fea- 
ture, but we have made steady gains and 
we have today a percentage of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent who are investors in 
one plan or another. 

Our president, Mr. Holmes, wishes to 
assure you through me that we are with 
you heart and soul this coming year. 

Chairman Roh:—I am sure that the 
national ‘“‘Save the Surface’’ committee 
feels that the jobbers are back of the 
‘Save the Surface” campaign 100 per cent 
and they are doing everything to get them 
in as quickly as they can. 

What we are trying to do is to get 
every branch of the industry back of this 
proposition as you all know. I met Mr. 
Rubins, president of the Master Painters’ 
Association, this morning for the first 
time. I know you are going to get a very 
interesting five-minutes’ talk from Mr. 
Rubins., 


Mr. Rubins of Master Painters 


Mr. Rubins:—I have been president of 
our organization for part of a year and 
I have been increasingly excited about 
the possibilities in our association and 
in its intimate contact with you men. I 
have met with the “Save the Surface” 
campaign several times and I have never 
met a group of men so uniformly and 
wholly and totally enthusiastic about 
their job. It is an inspiration to me. I 
came here not expecting to find just what 
I did, but this has been increasingly ex- 
citing to me. For instance, today I met 
with the salesmen and they pledged me 
the work of a thousand men in the de- 
velopment of the Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation. We have a big job ahead of us. 
We feel very keenly and deeply that the 
master painter and his problems repre- 
sent a part of your problem. 

There is just one phase of it that I 
want to eall to your attent‘on, however, 
and I want to tell you a little story that 
seems to fit. It has been said that there 
was a certain queen in the world, now 
dead, who, at any time, under any cir- 
cumstances and in any place could sit 
down without ever Worrying or thinking 
whether or not there was a chair for her 
to sit in. It was always provided. There 
was no cuestion about it. I think many 
of us are getting into the same attitude 
of mind that that queen was in. We 
expect our coal to be furnished to us at 
the time we want the coal without any 
thought of whether the load of digging 
that coal, transporting that coal, or de- 
livering that coal is spread over the year. 
We expect the same thing with our retail 
grocers, six or eight deliveries a day, 
with no thought of the cost. I believe 
personally we are keeping one-third of the 
sales people in the retail dry goods stores 
standing around waiting for us or for our 
wives to come in and buy. 

The situation is exactly the same in the 
painting business. There were 250,000 
journeymen painters according to the 
census of 1920 and those men are get- 
ting a very short year’s work out of it 
It is because our public has not been 
thoroughly educated yet to the fact that 
they are not like the queen and that they 
must have this work done at a time that 
it can be done to get the best advantage 
of the trade. We are going into a funnel 
at the big end and coming out the little 
end as a trade if we don’t watch out. 

I have been asked to talk several times. 
I don’t know whether it is a plot, but I 
believe there has been a plot to get me 
to say in advance what I am going to say 
on the program. I am going to stop now 
or I may get started on it, 

Chairman Roh:—Is there a representa- 
tive here for Mr. Williams, president of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion? (No response.) 

In this “Save the Surface’ campaign 
we must bring to bear the very best of 
every department, both selling and adver- 
tising. In all the preparatory work of 
the campaign it is the big part of the 
campaign—the advertising. I want to in- 
troduce at this time a man who always 
gives his best to this “Save the Surface” 
campaign from the advertising viewpoint 
and the selling viewpoint, O. C. Harn. 


Mr. Harn on Advertising 

Mr. Harn:—Mr. Chairman, I have talked 
twice to the convention on “Save the 
Surface’ and said about the same thing 
both times. I asked Mr. Trigg tonight, 
when I was to speak again, if | was to be 
sentenced to delivering that same speech 
a third time. He said, ‘‘Wait, I will see 
what my instructions are. We will read 
them over together and see what we have 
to do.” I saw I was down as a repre- 
sentative of the paint and varnish ad- 
vertising men’s conference, and I said, 
“That lets me out.” I was satisfied I 
would not have to make that same speech 
a third time because that brings the 
matter forward from a different angle. 

The advertising men of the paint and 
varnish industry have a peculiar interest 
in this movement. At first blush it might 
seem to some of them that it was taking 
away the prerogatives of the individual 
companies’ advertising departments. But 
if you will think about it a moment you 
will see that it is just the opposite, that 





it is a collateral force which will make 
the individual companies’ advertising 
more powerful, easier to do, and more 
effective in the end. 

I have been talking this ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face’ proposition now for a number of 
years. Going back to three, or four, or 
five years ago when the movement was 
young, I used the illustration that it 
would be very much easier to sell an 
article in a country where the use of that 
general type of article was known and 
familiar than to try to sell it in a country 
or in a district where nothing was known 
about that article at all. For example, 
it would be very much easier for a sales- 
man to sell cigars in a country where 
smoking was the habit, even though he 
had stiff competition, than to sell it in 
a country where nobody knew anything 
about smoking and where the habit of 
smoking would have to be first en- 
couraged. 

We, as advertising men of individual 
companies, are in the same position since 
the “Save the Surface’’ campaign was 
started. We don’t have to create the 
habit of mind on the part of our public 
to recognize the advantage of paint and 
varnish. That is being done for us by 
the “Save the Surface’’ campaign, so we 
ean start a couple of laps ahead now and 
talk about our own proposition, our own 
particular brand of paint, our own par- 
ticular brand of varnish, or anything that 
we have to sell, collateral to those in- 
dustries. 

It is a distinct advantage. We are 
sowing seeds in plowed ground, or perhaps 
we may be able to reach our harvest 
because the seeds that we have sown 
have already begun to sprout. 

I think the advertising men of the paint 
and varnish industry should be _ the 
hardest workers for the ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face’’ -campaign. I am glad to say that 
they are. They are doing their part, 
doing theie full share, and in our confer- 
ence of the advertising men of the indus- 
try, which we have started to hold once 
a year, the “Save the Surface” campaign 
comes in for. a large share of our dis- 
cussions. We try to contribute construc- 
tive ideas and suggestions for the fur- 
therance of that campaign, knowing well 
that what we do in our own individual 
companies will be much more effective 
than they otherwise would be. 


Chairman Roh:—This is the third year 
that I have served on the sales managers’ 
conference committee of the “Save the 
Surface” campaign. During those three 
years I have had an associate who was 
always a good fellow, always dependable 
to “Save the Surface” in the fullest and 
biggest way, both he and his company. I 
would like to introduce Mr. Woodbridge. 


Mr. Woodbridge on Sales 


Mr. Woodbridge (Philadelphia) :—Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen :—We have just 
heard from what I consider to be the spir- 
itual end of our industry, the advertising 
end. I have the honor to head up the 
hard shell. The sales managers as a 
group are interested in about two things, 
sales and expenses, and it is sometimes 
very difficult to get sales managers to 
have any of the inspirational experiences 
that other men get so easily. 

This sales managers’ council, which I 
have the honor to head for this year, is 
a very simple organization. It is made up 
of all the sales managers of the paint and 
varnish industry. It has a committee of 
seven headed by a chairman who ar- 
ranges the program. It plans to meet or 
hold a meeting once a year. All men con- 
nected with the sales side of organizations 
in the industry are eligible for member- 
ship. I would be very much interested 
to know how many men in this room con- 
sider themselves in the sales side of theic 
business. About half, I would say. 

I feel very much at home. You are all 
very cordially invited to our next meet- 
ing. We want you to come and co-operate 
as a group. We in the sales organization 
of our companies need to get together and 
discuss problems common to our business. 
We have arranged in the last two meet- 
ings, so ably presided over by Mr. Roh, 
to have discussion on subjects in which 
you are vitally interested. You will get 
to know each other so that you will un- 
derstand that this hard-boiled competitor 
of yours is after all human, something 
like yourself, and is a mighty fine fellow 
when you get to know him. But behind 
and above al] these matters of personal 
and business interests, the sales Managers 
as a group are getting together behind 
the great co-operative advertising effort 
of this industry. I personally feel this 
tremendous power. When you get the in- 
spiration that we have just had from a 
man like Mr. Atwood, who comes here on 
fire with enthusiasm for this tremendously 
big and important movement, and realize 
how little of that inspiration some of us 
have and how soon we lose what little we 
have acquired, it seems to me vitally im- 
portant that the great sales producing 
forces of this industry should get together 
as a group and hold on to some of this 
splendid enthusiasm that men like Mr. At- 
wood and Mr. Trigg are trying to send 
out to us. So this year as we plan for 
our Meeting we are going to do a great 
bit in bringing the sales managers to- 
gether to get them to understand fully 
and completely in detail, if you please, the 
activities and the policies of this great 
national association, particularly the 
“Save the Surface.” 

So when this call goes out for our meet- 
ing next Spring, in May or June, we want 
a hearty response from you men. And 
you executives make sure that your sales 
managers and branch managers come to 
this meeting so that we can talk over the 
plans and the policies of our big’ associa- 
tion and get behind the great slogan that 
we have to double this industry ahead 
of the time instead of waiting until 1926. 

Chairman Roh :—Of course, we all know 
we need the sales managers. We need 
the advertising managers. We need the 
executives, and, after all, what we do need 
to tie up the dealers and the painters to 
the executive branch of our business is 
the salesman. The salesman is the fel- 
low who carries the message from the 
house to the trade, and we have been 
trying to get the salesman to carry this 
big message, not alone of our own prod- 
ucts, but of this big movement that we 
are all so interested in. I want to intro- 
duce Mr. Maston, who is, I understand. 
president of the National Association of 
“Save the Surface” Salesmen. 




















IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Mr. Maston for the Salesmen 


Mr. Maston:—Mer. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen of the “Save the Surface’’ Com- 
mittees: It is quite am honor to stand 
here and represent the National Associa- 
tion of “Save the Surface” Salesmen, to 
represent the 1,028 men who have af- 
fillated themselves with this group. It is 
a little difficult to know just how to talk 
to a group like this, especialiy following 


the sales manager. I wiil have to be 
very careful. He asked how many were 
in the sales end of the business. More 
than half, I shouJd say, raised their 


hands, but I feel that you are all in the 


sales end of the business. You are all 
selling. You are selling an industry 
now. You are selling this paint industry 


to consumers and propecty owners of this 
country. 

It is a big problem. The salesmen hope 
to have a part in this work. They are 
anxious to demonstrate to you their abil- 
ity and their willingness to co-operate in 


every possible way. In looking at this 
thing and getting the perspective of it 


it seems to me that the five years of which 
Mr. Trigg gave us the history are a his- 
tory, more or less, of the sales game that 
Wwe ace in. We are just exactly like a 
baseball team or anything of that kind. 


We are sales teams trying to win this 
business battle. At the end of five years 
we have just practically gotten our 


ground, our grandstand. We have gotten 
the team together. I doubt if we have 
gotten all the strength that is in our or- 
ganization. That is where the salesman 
comes in and wants to be one of the play- 
ets and wants a chance to get out and 
hit the ball and run the bases just like 
the rest of us. 

Our problem is one of keeping this cam- 
paign sold. I am a member of a “Save 
the Surface’ committee and I am familiar 


with some of the problems of interesting 
those who are not subscribers and getting 
new investments or increasing the old in- 
vestments. I know the problem you are 
up against. I know how easy it is to 
sell the “Save the Surface” campaign 
once, but the big problem seems to be 
how can we keep it ‘sold. It is quite 
a different thing when you have to go 
continually and keep this thing pepped up, 
to keep it constantly and steadily sold to 
the people whom we need to make it a 
success. Here is just one place that the 
salesmen think they can tit in, and we 
want to demonstrate to you that there 
are so many ways in which you can use 
us, sO many ways in which we want to 
serve that if there is any way at any 
time that presents itself to you we are at 
your service. 

Chairman Roh:—If we hope to double 


the paint and varnish business in the 
next two years, we will just have to do 
a little more than create enthusiasm 


among ourselves and our associates, in- 
cluding the salesmen and the sales man- 
agers. We will have to call in other fac- 
tors to help us; other factors that prob- 
ably have not been so well known to 
us, and recently we have been able to 
interest to a great extent a body of men 
who manufacture mechanical appliances 
for putting on more paint and varnish. 
We bave among us tonight W. J. Good- 
rich, who is chairman of the Spray Man- 
ufacturers Committee. 


Mr. Goodrich on Spray Painting 


Mr. Goodrich :—Representing, as I do, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the small- 
est and newest branch of the industry, 
perhaps I should not have much to say— 
and I ‘haven't, as a matter of fact. I 
hope that you were all present this morn- 
ing when Mr. Fredericks, one of the mem- 
bers of our industry, gave a talk. I want 
to say that we all stand back of the 
campaign to the last word. We have felt 
in the past as though we had not been 
accepted—practically accepted, at least— 
as a part of your industry. I have at- 
tended two or three of these conventions, 
but I never have seemed to get very far 
in the way of definite recognition. 

I am very much pleased to say, though, 
that today we feel entirely different after 
hearing the reception that was given our 
talk this morning and seeing the “Save 





the Surface” film that was shown this 
afternoon. We feel as though we can 
go out and do a lot for you, and we 


promise you that we will. 


Reports of Local Chairmen 


Chairman Roh :—Now we are ready for 
the roll call. We would like to have 
a report of the activities of every 
chairman in about minutes’ time. We 
would like this from every chairman, 





or those representing a chairman, of a 
“Save the Surface’ committee from every 
community in the country. What we 
would like to know princ.pally is what 
your activities have been, so that it will 
give us inspiration to go out, knowing 
that probably we are 100 per cent. strong 
doing the same thing for this great move- 
ment. We would also like to know what 
your plans are. Then, perhaps, after we 
have had the one-minute report of the 
chairmen, we will have a little summary 
and see if we can’t take something con 
crete away, so that we will feel that 
the time we spent here was for our own 
benefit and particulaily for the benefit 
of the “Save the Surface” campaign. 

Mr. East:—We are go'‘ng to make this 
one minute, and I am going to hold the 
watch and call on the next man imme- 
diately. 

Is there anyone here from Atlanta, Ga.? 


Atlanta 
Vv. P. Warren:—Our president is so 
full of this “Save the Surface’ proposi- 


tion that he was unable to be here him- 
self and he thought it necessary to send 


two of us along to represent him. Mr. 
Tripod will probably have a few more 
words to say than I. We are very en- 


thusiastic down in our part of the coun- 
try. We have just got through with our 
painting schoolhouses in Turner county. 


In this campaign the paint and oils 
were furnished mostly, I think, by the 
Atlanta club, although we did get some 


from the Savannah club. Mr. Rhorer said 


he would like us to mention that, if they 
wish to repeat these things, we would 
like to have a little more advance in- 


formation, so we can get ourselves more 
thoroughly organized in order to get the 
proper lineup and get the proper mate- 
r.als on the ground at the proper time. 


Larrz0omAt 
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Same 





the “Clean-up and 
there has been very 


I understand that 
Paint-up” campaign 
much of a success. 


Baltimore 
Mr. Goldstein:—Our “Clean-up and 
Paint-up” campaigns were started this 
year. We have had very good success 
on the billboards. We had twenty-four- 
sheet posters on every road leading in 


and out of Baltimore beginning in April 
and lasting mostly through the Summer. 
For sizes, of course, we use the banner 
and the posters through all the stores 
in the city; but while I am on the sub- 
ject I would like to pjoint out, if pos- 
s ble, that we should be able to get some 
sort of posters. We were unable to get 
those this year, and we had them painted 
in Baltimore ourselves. Possibly the 
committee will take some recognition of 
this fact now and bear it in mind. 


Buffalo 


Lienert :—Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that our committee has been most 
actively concerned in the matter of get- 
ting subscriptions and trying to get up 
to 100 per cent. We have been very much 
lacking’ in the matter of the number of 
subscriptions to the “Save the Surface” 
campaign in the city of Buffalo. We 
divided all the list right among our com- 
mittee and went at them personally and 
were able to sell quite a few. Our main 
trouble has been, as we pointed out this 
afternoon, the matter of the five-year 
clause, which held us back, and I feel if, 
perhaps, the head office would send a 
little propaganda to t\.e non-investors in 
this five-year matter, we would be able 
to make a little greater headway. Why 
anybody should hesitate on that five-year 
proposition is more than I can see, but 
either we are very poor salesmen or we 
have some hard-shell boys to battle with 
there in Buffalo. We hope during the 
coming year to try to organize a paint 
and varnish club in our city. 


E. J. 


Chicago 
East :—We have no “Save the Sur- 
committee in Chicago simply be- 
the president has put the matter 
up to us to get one appointed. We have 
been so busy on other things that we 
haven't had the chance. 


Mr. 
face” 
cause 


Cincinnati 
Mr. Johnston :—I believe we were about 
one of the first clubs to start a “Save the 
Surface” campaign in the country. We 
made quite a success of it and all of our 
investors were amply and well repaid for 
the money they put into it. I was just 





talking with the president of our local 
inasmuch as we 
“Save the Sur- 


c'ub and he said that, 
were the first to start a 
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face” campaign, we should be the first 
to start a campaign to lengthen the paint 
and varnish year. He tells me that he 
will call a meeting of our loca: organiza- 
tion a week from Wednesday and that 
at that time we will raise a _ sufficient 
amount of money to finance the cam- 
paign. We will start the campaign ‘on 
the first day of November and _ continue 
it throughout the month of November. 
We are confident we can make it just 
as great a success as we have the Spring 
campaign. <As for the posters, if anyone 


needs posters and needs them quickly, 
Cincinnati has them. 
Mr. East:—wWill youe salesmen’'s club 


get to functioning this winter? 
Mr. Johnston :—I think so. 


Cleveland 


Mr. Levenhagen :—Cleveland is coming 
along very nicely with the “Save the Sur- 
face” proposition, I think that the manu- 
facturers there are all backing it up in 
good ghape and contributing very liber- 
ally. In fact, I believe the biggest sup- 
port to the “Save the Surface” proposition 
has come from Cleveland, and I am quite 
sure that will continue. 

Mr. East :—Don’t forget to mention the 
mass meeting you held that was such a 
success, and that you have a real sales- 
men’s club. 

Mr. Levenhagen :—All 
tails have been handled very 
and working 


those little de- 
thoroughly 
the 


in Cleveland they are | ! 
“Save the Surface” proposition right to 
the limit. Really, a man doesn’t have 


time in one minute here to say everything 
that is being done. 
San Francisco 


Mr. A. W. Scott (Golden 
Oil and Varnish Club) :—I feel 


yate Paint, 
like the 


Comerrree 


Cleveland man. You can’t tell much when 
you are restricted to one minute. We pug 
on a campaign two years ago and spent 
$3,500 in six weeks. When we started out 


the painters were seeking work. When 
we got through there wasn’t an_ idle 
painter. The next year we raised $8,000 


in a county campaign. Again we had a 
very successful campaign. We raised so 
much money in San Francisco that they 
told us to quit, that we were stepping on 
the toes of the national campaign. Now 
you tell us that a campaign should be 
restricted to the dealers and painters. 
That is all right, perhaps, but it will be 
a pretty hard proposition to put over. 
The dealers and painters will not co- 
operate and they have to have the in- 
spiration and the incentive and the co- 
operation of the large interests, so that 
thing has to be worked out. 

This last year we have held meetings 
out in the country and have shown that 
film. We have tried to instill enthusiasm 
into the painters and the dealers and the 
jobbers in the cities we have visited, and 
we have met with a lot of success. I 
think the meetings have resulted perhaps 
in those attending getting a greater in- 
sight into the work of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and also per- 
haps a little greater interest in the “Save 
the Surface’ movement, We try to instill 
enthusiasm at those meetings into the 
painter, the salesman, the dealer, and to 
get them to take greater pride in their 
work and to go out and do more. I pre- 
sume that will continue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


D. L. Morton:—Kansas City has been 
pretty slow in selling this proposition. It 
took about three years to get our people 
to feel that all they had to do was to 
donate some money. We started the real 
“Save the Surface” work two years ago. 
This last year, through the efforts of the 
club, we put in a “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” campaign, and through the efforts of 
the “Save the ‘Surface’ salesmen’s club 
that was organized in Kansas city we put 
on our first “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
work. The main thing that happened was 
that we sold the Kansas City Paint Club 
on the ‘Save the Surface” camhpaign. We 
are starting ott this Fall to have every 
salesman or at least every concern with 
a representative in the “Save the Surface” 
salesmen’s club, and I think next year we 
are going to make a real showing. 


Louisville 


Mr. Warfield:—Mr. Trigg 
mark tonight about moral support. I 
have been sold on this. I was one of the 
first men ever sold in Louisville, I think. 
I have taken a good deal of interest in 


made a re- 


the work. For a long time I was in it 
by myself. Out of seventeen possible 
members in Louisville I have eleven 


signed for the five-year proposition. 
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Mr. East:—Will you help us organize 
a salesmen’s club in Louisville this win- 
ter? 

Mr. Warfield :—That is something that 
you haven't sold me on, Mr. East. 


Milwaukee 


Mr. Schwartz:—Two meetings were 
held in our city, one with the retail hard- 
ware men’s association, which was very 
successful. We received both the moral 
support and also the financial support of 
the retail hardware men of our city. We 
also had a meeting with the master paint- 
ers’ association, which was not very suc- 
cessful. We did not get the right co- 
operation from them. We are now plan- 
ning for a joint meeting with the “Save 
the Surface” committee of our paint club 
and the salesmen’s club and also the mas- 
ter painters in order to lay out a pro- 
gram for making it an all-year-around 
business. 

I also wish to say that the “Save the 
Surface” committee in our city is well 
represented here today. Everyone that 
belongs to my committee is here. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Mr. Rubins:—The salesmen’s club of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul was organized 
about ten years ago. There were thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight men there. It looked 
to me as though it was 100 per cent. so 
far as the joining was concerned at that 
time. I believe there will be a great 
amount of enthusiasm developed in it, 
and it will do the entire local situation a 
lot of good to get this thing organized 
and going. 

_ Chairman Roh :—We have a visitor who 
just came in, one whom we all know and 
whom we have all learned to regard very 
highly. _ He is the secretary of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
Will you say a few words to us, Mr. 
Horgan? 


Secretary Horgan Speaks 


George Horgan:—Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen—I am glad to meet you all. 
I have heard a great deal about many of 
you. It is rather difficult to be at three 
meetings at one time, but I didn’t want 
to let the opportunity go by to just stop 
in and say a word. I don’t think that 
anything I might say would add to what 
has been said by the fountain heads of 
the association, and in fact I think it 
would be an anti-climax. I only say what 
I said briefly at the salesmen’s luncheon 
this noon, that the machinery of the na- 
tional secretary’s office is always at the 
disposal of this activity. 


New England 


Mr .Morton (New England Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club) :—Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen—I might say that this New 
Pngland club has been doing its part. We 
have raised a substantial amount of 
money and we have had meetings of our 
salesmen, Last March we had a meeting 
of the executives and salesmen and a 
showing of the film. Literature wag given 
out, and I think that most of the men 
are quite enthusiastic over the campaign. 
I believe there will be no trouble in get- 
ting the additional support. I did have 
a little trouble in signing up one man on 
the five-year contract, that is, five years 
ago, when we went around. This man 
represents a large corporation, and he 
took the position that he would undoubt- 
edly continue to send the amount each 
year, but that he would not sign for that 
length of time because, according to their 
by-laws, the officers hadn’t authority to 
commit the corporation for more than one 
year. It might be well to have a little 
footnote on those contracts to the effect 
that in the event of change of manage- 
ment the contract might be reconsidered 
by the new men, or something to that 
effect, to get around that particular point. 


New Orleans 


Mr. Devlin:—We endeavored to put on 
a campaign in New Orleans this year, 
and two of the largest local manufac- 
turers contributed the entire time of two 
men. I gave quite a little of my own 
time to it and, after having done about 
two weeks’ soliciting of all of those in 
the city who would benefit from such a 
campaign, we found that the most en- 
couragement came from thé manufac- 
turers and practically no encouragement 
from the dealers who would primarily 
benefit by the campaign. After we had 
done all of that work, we decided that 
it would be unfair to the manufacturers 
to ask them to bear the brunt of such 
a campaign and give the dealer the ben- 
efit of it, as they were not entirely sold 
on the proposition; so we are going about 
the matter by indirection, because we 
feel most of our dealers we can visit 
around with and get acquainted with and 
then sell our ideas to them in that way. 
We are now conducting our work along 
that line with an idea of getting every- 
body well acquainted and on a friendly 
social basis, with the hope that in the 
coming year we will be able to put it 
over because most of us are thoroughly 


sold on it. 
New York 


Chairman Roh:—I will report for New 
York. While probably we are not the 
largest investors, more of the field is to 
be solicited there than in Cleveland, and 
so we have organized our committee and 
are working pretty hard to get the in- 
vestors to come through. We have suc- 
ceeded to quite a degree with particularly 
the large investors. Last year we de- 
voted an evening to “Save the Surface” 
meeting, and it was a real inspiration. 


Philadelphia 





Mr. Maston:—I am reporting for Mr. 
French, the chairman of our committee. 


Our committee began plans for a “Save 
the Surface’ campaign more than a year 
ago, called in representatives of the trade, 
including the salesmen’s club, and found 
that without any organization of paint 
and varnish dealers it would be very diffi- 
cult to put on a campaign without their 
active help. The Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Pennsylvania accomplished 
something and organized the ‘Save the 
Surface” dealers of Philadelphia, which 
has been of great benefit. The salesmen’s 
club, which meets every month, has put 
across some excellent ideas, including the 
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holding of an annual paint night for the 
second year, at which the paint club as a 
whole was present. 

Our committee has given special atten- 
tion to the financial needs of the “Save 
the Surface” campaign. Several months 
ago the president of our paint club called 
a meeting at which the suggestion of 
lengthening the painti.g season was dis- 
cussed. A joint committee of persons rep- 
resenting the dealers, master painters, 
paint club and salesmen’s club was formed. 
This joint committee is planning to hold a 





mass meeting of the trade and, if pos- 
sible, to secure such interest to put on 
a dull season sales drive this fall and 
winter. We are holding in Philadelphia, 
October 26, a big meeting of “Save the 
Surface” dealers. In spite of the fact 
that three committees got together and 


planned this big drive, the dealers wanted 
to have their own drive and they hired 
a theatre that will seat possibly 600 peo- 
ple, and tickets are now out. October 26 
they are going to sell this “Save the Sur- 
face” campaign to all the dealers of Phila- 
delphia. 

The committee recognized the fact that 
without the dealers we were without a 
very important link in the chain of put- 
ting the campaign idea over, so the deal- 
ers themselves are now running their own 
drive. 

I have in my hand one of the tickets 
which are being distributed all over Phila- 
delphia and adjacent territory for next 
Friday night, and we hope to report later 
on that that was a big success. 


Pittsburgh 


Mr. Casper:—The Pittsburgh industry 
represented here has supported in an en- 
thusiastic manner and a strong financial 
manner, the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign. We have not organized a salesmeén’s 
club. We think it is highly essential. We 
had some doubt as to whether we were eligi- 
ble in view of the fact that the Philadelphia 
club organized and named itself the 
“Salesmen’s Club of Pennsylvania.” While 
we recognize Philadelphia as a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, we wondered if they hadn't 
just gone a little too far in taking in 
the entire state, and if the Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen’s Club of Pennsylvania is 
to be located in Philadelphia, the sales- 
men’s club of Pittsburgh ought to be lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, too. But we are 
seriously considering it, and I haven't any 
doubt in the world but what we will or- 
ganize a salesmen’s club. I would like 
to ask whether the club of Philadelphia 
ought not to be requested to change the 
name to permit the formation of clubs in 
other cities. 

Mr. East :—The president of the Phila- 
delphia club heard you talk. 


Portland, Me. 


Chairman Roh:—A_ vwepresentative is 
not here from Portland, Me., but I have a 
report from Mr. Hoover, It is a good re- 
port and they are spending money on 
sign boards up there and getting out cir- 
culars. It looks as if they are on the 
job and spending a lot of their own money 


to put across the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign. 
Richmond 
Mr. Sampson:—We did not put on a 


campaign this year because we didn’t feel 
it was quite an opportune time. We have 
plans on the way for a eampaign next 
Spring. Most of the larger dealers are 
already subscribing to the movement. 
Richmond is made up of a lot of small 
dealers who are not yet sold on the prop- 


osition, but I think by Spring we will 
have most of them in. 
Toledo 
Mr. Whalen :—Reporting for Carl 


Schaeffer, chairman of the “Save the Sur- 
face” committee, the Toledo club made an 
earnest effort to put over a real live “Save 
the Surface” campaign in 1923. We ara 
glad to report we were successful in in- 
teresting the Toledo hardware club and 
the members to contribute to the fund 
already raised by the Toledo paint club. 
We had fifteen billboards well posted with 
24-foot posters and fifteen well distributed 








city locations during the month of April. 
Nine billboards were posted with 24-foot 


posters in other well distributed locations 
during the month of May. Through con- 
tact with the local moving picture manu- 
facturers we showed fifty feet of film in 
eighteen different movie theatres during 
a period of six weeks. This was a special 


“Save the Surface” film and attracted a 
good deal of attention. By having this 
film shown at every show and three dif- 


ferent theatres showing it in different 
parts of town each week we had it going 
at one and the same time during the six 
weeks from April 30 to June 9. 

It is the consensus of opinion in To- 
ledo that billboards and moving picture 
films gave us a much greater publicity 
than we would have received through 
spending the money for newspaper cam- 


paigns. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Moore :—TI represent an infant club, 


but it is a real healthy baby. It is brave, 
bold and ignorant, and at present it is 
all charged up but only with plans. We 
haven’t done anything yet. We are very 
enthusiastic about a meeting that we are 
going to hold November 7. We are going 
to gather there the master painter, the 
small dealer, the clerks in the various 
stores, and we are going to sell them on 
the idea of selling material for indoor 


painting and bringing up that dip for No- 


vember, December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Me. East :—Is there anyone here whom 
we have not called on who has a report 


to make? 

Chairman Roh:—I can easily see that 
a minute might be too short a time to tell 
us fully if there has been any rounded 
out work in any community or any city. 
I would like to know if there is anyone 
in the room that did not finish his story 
in a minute. If so, we would like to 
hear from him. 

Mr. East:—We have here Me. Morrison, 
president of the salesmen’s club of T)linois, 
who helped put across this thing through 
the salesmen in co-operation with the 
paint club in the shape of the largest 
mass meeting in the paint trade in Chi- 
ee. Mr. Morrison will tell us how he 
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Chicago 


Mr. Morrison :—Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen—We have got a_ real live sales 
men’s club in Chicago. We operate as 
nearly as possible in connection with the 
dealer's organization, which is also a very 
liye organization. Last Spring we put 
over a mass meeting at Orchestra Hall 
that was financed by the paint club, the 
paint dealers’ association and the various 
Master painters’ associations, but  pri- 
marily by the salesmen. Some of the big 
men of the industry happened to be in 
town at that time, and I think they saw 
the possibilities there of a salesmen’s club. 
When I say we put it over, I meanit. We 





selected the speakers, we hired the hall, 
we collected the money, and we got the 
people there. We had 1,300 people in 


Orchestra Hall. It cost us $800 and some 
odd dollars to do it. We paid all bills 
promptly, and we did sell the industry in 
Chicago to the fact that the salesmen are 
a vital part of this great interest. 
Another activity that we have that has 
vast potential possibilities is our speakers’ 
bureau. We are salesmen, you know, and 
we are not orators, but we did go out 
and get some training in public speaking. 
We went to speakers’ organizations in 
schools; we went to business men’s asso- 
ciations in various parts of town; we 
went to Rotary clubs, Kawanis clubs, 
Lion’s clubs; we carried this great mes- 
sage of our industry to those people; we 
brought out very wonderful discussion in 
those meetings, and I am sure that we got. 


this great story of ours to people that 
otherwise never would have heard it. In- 
cidentally we have helped ourselves. We 


have created friendships among salesmen, 
among dealers, among manufacturers that 
otherwise would not have been created. 

In talking about that meeting I want 
to make as strong a plea as I can to the 
executives in every city to co-operate with 
the salesmen. Our motto is that through 
us the industry moves forward and we are 
proud of ourselves and we feel that we 
are the works, but we can’t do it alone. 
We are the great buffer between the 
dealer and the manufacturer, between the 


manufacturer and the master painter. We 
are good workers; we want leadership; 
we want it from you men here. 


Philadelphia 


Mr. Felton :—Philadelphia has been well 
represented tonight in the persons of Me. 
Trigg, Mr. Maston, Mr. Woodbridge and 
Mr. East, and by letter from Mr. French, 
the chairman of our “Save the Surface” 
committee. I have nothing to add except 
pethaps to explain why Philadelphia is 
the home and headquarters of the “Save 
the Surface” Week. Philadelphia is sup- 
posed to be a place where everybody is 
asleep, where nobody ever stirs, where 
nothing ever moves, where nothing ever 
happens. Naturally Philadelphia is the 
home of the “Save the Surface” move- 
ment. Despite these calumniations, we 
have four active organizations in Phila- 
delphia :—First, the master painters; sec- 
ond, the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, with which the master painters 
have co-operated in a very beautiful 
spirit; third, the “Save the Surface” 
Salesmen’s Club, which is a large or- 
ganization full of pep, and lastly the 
“Save the Surface’ Dealers’ Association, 
which is growing rapitly and very en- 
couragingly. If we can get up to the 
point where our efficiency is equal to our 
enthusiasm I think all will be well. 

Chairman Roh:—We have with us the 
secretary of the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, G. B. Heckel. He has been tied 
up with this for so many years that I am 


quite sure he could give us a word or 
two. 
Mr. Heckel Speaks 
Mr. Heckel:—You gentlemen have heard 


from me so often and so copiously that i 


hate to stand on my feet to talk any 
more, but as I have been sitting here, 
one thought has gone through my mind 
from the Bible, ‘“‘He that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
shall find it.’’ Think of tkhat—it is a 
very hard thing to get a man out of 
himself. It is a very hard thing for a 


manufacturer or a salesman or anybody 
interested in personal matters to see him- 


self as a part of a great industry, but 
if he does not see himself as a part of a 
great industry and its progress, then his 
industry will forever remain small. ‘‘He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life shall find it.”’ The 


man who is able to conceive of himself as 


a citizen of a great country will make 
that industry great, will make _ that 
country great. The man who 1s able to 
figure himself as a part of a great in- 
dustry will help to make that industry 
great. Gentlemen, this paint industry of 


the United States is an example to every 
industry in the United States in that the 
members of that industry have been able 
to get out of their own places of business 
and conceive themselves as a part of a 
great industry serving the public. That 
inspiration came first of all from this 
“Save the Surface’? campaign. About a 
million dollars has been invested in that 
campaign in five years. You couldn’t have 


spent a million dollars and got ten men in 
the industry to cooperate in any other 
way but by the leadership of the “Save 
the Surface” campaign. 

If you had gone around and tried to 
convince these men that they ought to co- 
operate with each other, what could you 
have done? But the demonstration of 
that leadership has made this industry 


conspicuous throughout the world and has 


made the industry dare to say that we 
will double the industry in five years and 
make good in three years. 
Arthur M. East 
Mr. East:—As you go back home, 
gentlemen, there are several things that 
you can do. You are here as an agency 


of your local paint club. If we are going 


to lengthen the painting season it must 
be done in the activities locally. We hope 
you will ask the officials of your paint 


club to devote a meeting very soon to this 
subject of how in your community you 
can lengthen the painting season through 


getting rid of dull seasons, and at that 
same meeting launch the objective for 
1924 which will be “Make 1924 the 
Greatest Paint and Varnish Year and 


Double the Industry Ahead of Time.”’ 


Let’s get the dealers and the painters 
into working harness, because they are 
the people who are’ benefitted most 
directly and most immediately in this 
work. As Mr. Heckel said, it is when 
they will lose themselves in working with 
each other for a common cause that they 
will find their place best in their business. 

We have issued a portfolio that we want 
in the hands of every dealer and painter 
in the United States. It is available for 
executives and all salesmen gratis, for the 
companies at a nominal cost for distribu- 
tion. We want to help get this into your 
local distributors’ hands. A limted supply 
we will be glad to send for your next 
paint club meeting. 

I have one announcement to make. 
Those men who have had their photo- 
graphs taken on Tuesday or Monday will 
please select the position that we may use 
tomorrow morning the very first thing, 
because we need that selection on your 
part before we can get those photographs. 

I am not going to try to give any in- 


spirational talk because you have had so 
many tonight. I am proud, gentlemen, to 
have a small part in this work, but I am 
merely a cog in the wheel carrying out 
the instructions from the local committees 
to the national committee and vice versa 
in order that we may make our industry 
grow bigger and bigger from year to year 
in the public service. . 
Chairman Roh:—There are just 
things I want to leave with you. 
First, get your investment contracts re- 
newed; get as many new ones as possible. 
That is the most important thing to do 
because we have already spent the money 
for next year. : 
Second, organize your paint 
lengthen the painting season. 
Third, if you haven't a salesmen’s club, 
organize one quickly. ; 
Fourth, hold at least one meeting this 
Fall and put over ‘‘Save the Surface” and 
the “Lengthen the Paint Season’”’ work. 
Fifth. see that the film is shown at 
every large gathering in your community. 


five 


club to 


Sales Managers’ Executives Have Luncheon 


The executive committee of the Paint and Varnish Sales Managers’ Council came 


together at a luncheon in the Drake Hotel, Tuesday, October 16. 
of the duPont company, Wilmington, Del., J 
operation of his committee to the presidents of the three national ass 
convention, looking towards the promotion of the policies and activities of 
A resolution endorsing the principle of simplification as passed 
sales managers held in Cleveland June 16 was reaffirmed. 


associations. | 
Cleveland meeting of the 


Plans were discussed for the annual meeting of the council which will be 


December. 


S. B. Woodbridge, 
offered the co- 
associations in 
these 
at the 


chairman of the council, 


held in 





(c) Drake Studio, Chicago 


In the photograph above are the members of the executive committee. 


Seated—left to right—R. W. 
S. B. Woodbridge, chairman and 
Charles J. 


sales 


Lindsay, sales manager 
director 
Roh, vice-president Murphy Varnish Company, 


Lambert, Buffalo ; 
Wilmington ; 


Pratt & 
duPont Company, 
Newark. 


Standing—Arthur M. East, secretary-manager Save the Surface campaign, Phila- 
delphia; A. E. Warfield, sales manager Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louisville; H. G. 


Sidford, 


trade sales manager Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


Atlantic sales manager National Lead Company, 


New York; F. S. 
Pittsburgh. 


Green, 


Paint Salesmen’s National Council Meets 


At the second annual meeting of the 
National Council of “Save the Surface” 
Salesmen at luncheon, October 17, at the 


Drake Hotel, the following officers were 
elected to serve for 1924:—President, 
Willard Maston, Philadelphia; regional 


vice-presidents, Ek. H. Kluth, Cleveland; 


J. W. Kelly, Milwaukee; J. B. Morrison, 
Chicago; D. M. Schindler, Oakland, Cal. ; 
G. E. Sheen, Kansas City, Mo.; R. D. 


Sullivan, New Orleans; Joseph L. White, 





New Haven; secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
M. East, Philadelphia. These men and 
the following comprise the board of di- 
rectors:—E. W. Hinkley, Boston; J. D. 
MacDonald, New York. 

An aggressive drive to organize sales- 
men’s clubs in other cities will be made 


under the leadership of the regional vice- 
presidents, to whom a definite number of 
States were assigned. 








The salesmen were favored with the 
° 
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presence of the officers of the various na- 
tional associations in the paint trade, who 


expressed their satisfaction at the con- 
structive work being carried on by the 


salesmen. Among them were L. R. At- 
wood, president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association; Charles J. Roh, 
President of the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association; H. W. Rubins, 
president of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators ; 
Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of the National 


“Save the Surface” Committee; G. H. 
Heckel, secretary of the Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, and 


George V. Horgan, secretary of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 

The men present representing the vari- 
ous salesmen’s clubs were:—J. B. Mor- 
rison, president “Save the Surface” Club 
of Illinois; G. E. Sheen, president “Save 
the Surface’? Salesmen’s Club of Kansas 
City; J. W. Kelly, president “Save the 
Surface” Club of Wisconsin; E. H. Kluth, 
president “Save the Surface’? Salesmen’s 
Club of Cleveland; E. R. Hoag, represent- 
ing the president of the “Save the Sur- 
face” Salesmen’s Club, Detroit; A. W. 
Scott, San Francisco, representing D. M. 
Shindler, president of the East Bay Paint 
and Wall Paper Salesmen’s Club, Oakland, 
Cal.; Willard E. Maston, national presi- 
dent of the “Save the Surface” Salesmen’s 
Club of Pennsylvania; C. M. Shaw and 
E. A. Bradley, of Los Angeles; D. L. 
Morton, Kansas City. Mo.; Horace S. Fel- 
ton, Philadelphia; P. W. Ruppert, Mil- 
waukee, and R. T. Neilson, H. A. Cudahy, 
A. A. Koeber, R. B. Wallace, R. S. Wood- 
yard, J. T. Comer, Chicago. 


NT 


British Visitor Appreciative 


Leslie O. Thornberry, prominent paint 
manufacturer, London England, who had 
been a guest at the national convention, 
wrote the followig letter of appreciation 
to Secretary G. V. Horgan of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
after the convention :— 

I shall esteem it a favor if you will be so 
g00d as to convey to the president, directors 
and members of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association my sincere thanks for the 
welcome which they extended to me and for 
the many kindly courtesies which it has been 
my good fortune to receive during my visit to 
the convention. 

It has been a great privilege and pleasure to 
attend the convention, which has been so illu- 
minating and instructive to me, 

I shall carry home with me, I hope, 
result of my visit and personal contact with 
you, some of that wonderful enthusiasm which 
you all have and some of that ‘‘get-together’’ 
spirit which I have felt has permeated the at- 
mosphere of this great convention. 


as a 


pare wy ~ 





a rR Ree TN 
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Lithographed 


CANS 


Come to 
the Front ! 


They are the first seen in 
every Paint Store. Their con- 
tents are first on call. 

















For permanence of display 
value the Lithographed Can 
is without a peer. 





Combine the practical excel- 
lence of our line with unique 
effect in label design and 
reap that inevitable sales re- 
turn. 
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Investigate the reason for our 
exceptional volume of trade 
among Paint and Varnish 
Makers. 













Metal Package Corporation “YN Y- 


Sales & Executive Offices 110 E. 42”St. New York City 
Opposite = Central Terminal. 

Plants New City, Baltimore, Brooklyn. 

Chicago office: 6g West Randolph Street. 
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twelve of the many reasons why 
Continental Service Is Best 


We manufacture most of our basic materials, including tin 
plate, and are therefore able to control both supply and 
quality. 

You deal with a big, financially responsible organization — but 
without the red tape usually found in large corporations. 


You buy direct from the Continental factory—each factory has 
its own sales office ready to serve you at an instant’s notice. 


Exporters must have exceptionally prompt service, as an order 
that “misses a steamer” is often an order lost. 


We make more containers for export purposes than are made 
by all of our competitors combined. 


Our Domestic business gets the benefit of the system that we 
have built up to handle export requirements. 


We do all of our lithographing in the same factory that makes 
the finished can. 


We have our own Engraving and Art Departments and are 
always glad to help improve your present labels or get up new 
ones. 


We carry lithographed plate “in the flat” for our customers’ 
convenience, which enables us to make up the finished cans 
at short notice. 


We have offices in New York, Jersey City, Detroit, Syracuse, 
Baltimore and Chicago. 


Inquiries directed to any of these points are given immediate 
attention and if necessary relayed by phone or telegraph to the 
nearest point best suited to handle it. 


We are not “too:small” to handle the largest propositions, nor 
“too large” to appreciate the smallest ones. 


An Additional Reason—We have taken over the Can and Collapsible Tube 
Department of the NATIONAL CAN CORPORATION of Detroit. 
What they have, we will improve. What they lack, we will supply. 


We specialize in plain or lithographed paint, oil and varnish cans 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 





GENERAL LINE OFFICES: 


2566 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICH. 2201 So Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


16th and Coles Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE CANONSBURG CHICAGO 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


